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PREFACE. 



The following work has been greatly al- 
tered, and re-modelled by its highly-gifted 
Authoress from her first production published 
upwards of forty years ago, in the shape of 
three volumes, under the title of " The Mis- 
sionary." This tale of India received her last 
finishing touches only a few d$yß, before her 
decease, and she was engage,d in super- 
intending its revision through the press when 
that event took place. Since the period of its 
first appearance, a generation may be said to 
have passed away. The work will conse- 
quently come forth as comparatively new to 
the great mass of romance-readers of the 
present day. 

Vividly portraying as it does the gorgeous 
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Scenery, the Manners, Customs, and, above 
all, the Religion of that portion of the great 
Indian Empire to which it relates — and these 
have been subject to little, if any change — 
the story of " Luxima,'' will, it is presumed, 
prefer no ordinary claims to public attention, 
and the more particularly on account of the 
recent melancholy occurrences which have 
distracted a country with which we have so 
long had such extensive commercial relations. 




L ü X I M A, 



THE PROPHETESS. 



CHAPTEß I. 



In the early pari of the seventeenth Century, 
Portugal^ beieft of her natural sovereigns^ had 
become an object of contention to various powers 
in Eorope. The hoases of Braganza and of Parma, 
of Savoy and Medici, alike pnblished their preten- 
sions, and alike sabmitted to that decision, which 
the arms of Spain finally made in its own favoor* 
Under the goading oppression of Philip the Second, 
and of his two immediate saccessors, the national 
independence of a brave people faded gradaally 
away, and Portugal, wholly losing her rank in the 
Scale of nations, sunk into a Spanish province. 
Erom the torpid lull of slavish dependence^ the 
victims of a mild oppression were suddenly awa- 
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kened^ by the rapacioas cruelties of Olivarez, the 
gloomy minister of Philip the Fourth; and the 
spring of national liberty^ receiving its impnlse 
from the very pressure of the tyranny which sought 
to crush it, already recovered something of that tone 
of force and elasticity which finally produoed one of 
the most singular and perfeet revolutions, the history 
of nations has recorded. It was at this period^ that 
Portugal became divided into two powerful factions, 
and the Spanish partizans^ and Portuguese patriots^ 
openly expressed their mutual abhorrence^ and 
secretly planned their respective destruction. Even 
Beligion forfeited her assumed mission of peace^ 
and enroUed herseif beneath the banners of civil 
discord and factious commotion. The Jesuits go- 
vemed with the Spaniards; the Pranciscans re- 
sisted with the Portuguese; and each accused the 
other of promulgating heretical tenets, in support of 
that cause, to which each was respectively attached.* 
It was in the midst of these religious and political 
feuds, that the Order of St. IVancis became distin- 
gnished in Portugal, by the sanctity and genius of 

* The Jesuits, being cbarged with fraudulent practices, in 
endeavouring to persuade the Indians that the Brahminieal and 
Christian doctrines differed not essentially, were openly con- 
demned by the Franciseans; which laid the foundation of those 
long and violent contests, decided by Innocent the Tenth, in 
faTour of the Franciseans. 
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one of its members ; and the monastery^ into which 
the yoang enthusiast had retired from the splendour 
of rank and wealth^ from the pleasares of youth and 
the pursuits of life^ became the shrine of pilgrimage 
to many pions and simple votarists. 

The principal monastery of the Order of St. 
Francis stood at the foot of that mighty chain of 
mountains^ which partially divides the province of 
Alentejo from the shores of Algarvä. Excavated 
from a pile of rocks^ its cells were little better than 
rüde caverns; and its heavy portico, and gloomy 
chapel, were composed of the fragments of a Moorish 
Castle. The whole pile was refiected in the bosom of 
one of those lakes so peculiar to Portugal, where 
Bubterraneous thunder rolls with an incessant aproar, 
which was celebrated in the natural history of the 
country for its absorbent and sanative qualities. 
Superstition had wrested this phenomenon to her 
own mystic purposes ; and the roaring lake, which 
added so fine and awful a feature to the gloomy 
scenery of the convent, brought to its altars the 
grateful tributes of those, who piously believed that 
they obtained, from the consecrated waters, health in 
this World, and salvation in the world to come. 

To the leffc of the monastery, some traces of a 
Roman fortress, similar to that of Coimbra, were 
still visible : to the north, the mighty hills of Alen- 
tejo terminated the prospect : while, to the south, the 

B 2 
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view seerned extended to infiuitude by the mightier 
ocean^ on whose horizon fancy sought the coast of 
Garthage^ or dwelt on the altar of Hannibal^ or 
hovered round the victor Standard of Scipio Afri- 
canus, illustrating the history of man. The moun- 
tains ; the ocean ; the lake of subterraneous thunder ; 
the ruins of Moorish splendour; the vestiges of 
Eoman prowess ; the pile of monastic gloom : — mag- 
nificent assemblage of great and discordant Images. 
What epochs, what various states of human power, 
and such human degradation^ did not such objects 
blend in one great picture ! 

Amidst the hanging woods which shaded the 
Southern side of the mountains of Algarva, rose the 
torrets of the Castle of Acugna ; and when the moon- 
light feil upon its ramparts, it was reflected back 
by the glittering spires of St. Francis. 

To this solitary and deserted Castle^ Hilarion, 
CJount d' Acugna, had been sent in early boyhood 
by his uncle and the Archbishop of Lisbon, at 
the request of his grandmother, the Duchess of 
Acugna — the St. Helena of her time and country — 
when he had scarcely attained his tenth year. His sole 
companion was his preceptor, an old brother of the 
Order of St. Francis, whom tradition reported to be a 
converted Hindoo, a Brahmin by descent, and long 
a Professor of Indian leamers. History attests the 
«ntiquity and splendour of the House d' Acugna. The 
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royal blood of Portugal flowed in the veins of Hilarion, 
for bis mother was a daaghter of the House of 
Braganza. His eider, and only brother, Don 
Lewis, Duke d'Acugna, was one of the most po- 
werful grandees in the state; his uncle, the Arch- 
bishop of Lisbon, was considered as the leader of 
the disaffected nobles whom the Spanish tjranny 
had almost driven to desperation ; and, while the 
Duke and the Prelate were involved in all the politi- 
cal commotions of the day, Hilarion, inflamed by the 
visionary nature of his religio us studies ; borne away 
by the complexional enthusiasm of his character, early 
leamed to emulate the ascetic life of his patron- 
saint, sighed to retire to some boundless desert, and 
to live superior to nature's laws, beyond the power 
of temptation, and the possibility of error; and, 
wholly devoted to Heaven, to give himself up to 
such Spiritual communious and celestial visions, as 
visit the minds of the pure in spirit, even during 
their probation on earth, he resolved on taking the 
vows, and retiring into the order of the Erancis- 
cans. 

The Archbishop, and the Duke d'Acugua, reeeived 
the intelligence of his profession with less emotion 
than surprise. Absence had loosened the tie of 
natural affection. The political state of Portugal 
rendered an adequate provision for the younger 
brother of so illustrious a house, difficult and 
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precarioofl ; and the Patriarch of Lisbon well knew 
that^ to enter the portals of the church was not to 
close, for ever, the gate of temporal preferment. 
The uncle and the brother wrote to felicitate the 
yoiing monk on bis heavenly vocation^ presented 
a considerable donation to the monastery of St. 
Francis^ and soon lost sight of their enthusiast-rela- 
tive in the public commotions and private factious 
of the day. 
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CHAPTEB n. 

Whilb the rainbow-hoor of youth and enthasiasm 
lasted^ the thorny wreath^ which faith had plaited 
round Hilarion's brow, was wom as cheerily. 
The vows he had made were ever present to bis 
mind. The ceremonies of bis religion ocenpied bis 
Imagination, and its forms^ no less than its spirit, 
of bis whole existence. He had taken holy Orders^ 
and was frequenüy engaged in the mysteries of the 
priesthood. He studied^ with unwearied ardour^ 
the sacred legends and records of the convent- 
library^ and, during six years of monastic seclusion^ 
bis sinless life had been so distinguished by religious 
discipline and pious austerity; by devotional zeal 
and fervid enthusiasm; by charitable exertion and 
rigid self-denial ; and by an eloquence in the cause 
of bis church^ so powerful^ and so touching^ 
that, even envy, which, in a cloister's gloom, sur- 
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vives the death of better passions^ flung not its 
venom on his spotless character; while the celebrity of 
the man without a fault had extended far beyond the 
confines of his couvent and his order. 

The brotherhood couceived that his illustrious 
birth^ not less than his eminent genius and unrivalled 
piety, threw a splendour on their order, and daily 
looked forward to the hour when Hilarion 
should wave the banner of successful controversy 
over the prostrate necks of the fallen Jesuits. Yet 
the brotherhood had hitherto bat remotely hinted 
their wishes, or suggested their expectations. The 
familiär ease of the novice had faded away with the 
purple bloom of the youth ; and the reserved dignity 
of the man threw, at a hopeless distance, those 
whom, in the meekness of religious phraseology, 
he called his superiors, but whom the saint and the 
nobleman equally feit unworthy to be classed with 
himselfy as beings of the same species; he stood 
alone, lofty and aspiriug, self-wrapt and digniiied; 
and no external discipline, no internal humiliation, 
had so crucified the human pride of caste in his 
bosom, as wholly to exclude the leaven of mortality 
from the perfection of religious excellence. 

Hitherto the life of the young monk resembled 
the dream of saintly slumbers, for it was still a 
dream, removed from all those ties, which constitute 
the charm and the anxiety of existence, the spring 
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of human affection^ and the faculty of human reason 
lay still within him. Hitherto^ bis genius had exhibited 
grander sources of human good^ but left him passion- 
ate and ambitious^ and when the fervours of adoles- 
cence had subsided in the stern tranquillity of 
manhood^ when the reiteration of the same images 
denied the same vivacity of Sensation as had dis- 
tingnished their original impression^ then^ the visions^ 
which had entranced his dreaming jouth^ ceased to 
cheer his unbroken solitude; then^ even Beligion^ 
though she lost nothing of her influence^ lost much of 
her charm. Aceustomed to pursue the bold wanderings 
of the human mind upon subjeets whose awful mys- 
tery escapes all human research> intense collision 
with human opinions finally gave place to cease- 
less meditation^ and he became weary of con- 
jecture. 

He frequently spent days, devoted to mental 
exercise, in the gloomy woods of the monastery; 
and the monk^ who^ from kindness or from curiosity, 
pursued his wanderings^ sometimes found him 
cradled on a beetling cliff, sometimes buried amidst 
the ruins of the Moorish Castle^ the companion of 
the solitary bittem; and sometimes hanging over 
the lake^ whose subterraneous thunder scared all 
ears but his. 

The change which had gradually taken place in 
the character and manners of the monk had long 
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awakened the attention of the Prior and the brotber- 
hood of St. Francis ; but^ such was the veneration he 
had established for bis character^ by the austerity of 
bis life^ and the superiority of bis genius^ the 
rank he had sacriiiced^ and the dignity he had 
retained^ that bis associates sought not in natural or 
moral causes for the sonree of effects so striking and 
so extraordinary. They said, '' It is the mysterious 
workings of divine grace; it is a vocation from 
Heaven ; a miracle is about to be wrought^ and it is 
reserved for a member of the order of St. Francis to 
perform it.'' 

These observations had reached the ears of the 
Father Hilarion, when those who pronounced them 
believed him lost in spiritual meditation; they 
became imprinted on his mind ; they fastened on bis 
Imagination ; they occupied his waking thoughts^ and 
influenced his broken dreams. It was in one oC 
those suspensions of the seuses^ when a doubtful 
sleep unlinks the ideas, without wholly subduing them, 
that he fancied a favourite dove had flown from his 
bosom, where it was wont to nestle, towards the east ; 
that, suddenly endowed with the power of flight, he 
pursued the bird of peace through regions of air, tili 
he beheld its delicate form absorbed in the efifulgence 
of the rising sun, whose splendour shone so intensely 
on him that, even when he awoke, he still feit its 
warmth, and shrank beneath its brightness. He 
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perceived also, that the dove, which had been the 
subject of bis visioD, and which had drooped and 
pined duriug the preceding daj, lay dead upon bis 
breast. This dream and the iucident made a strong 
Impression on bis mind. The effects of that im- 
pression were betrayed in a discourse which he 
delivered on the eve of the festival of St. Hilarion. 
He took for bis subject the life of Faul, whom 
he called the first missionary. He spoke of the 
faith of the apostle, not as it touched himself 
only, but as to its beneficent relations towards 
others. 

In the picture which he had drawn, the monks 
perceived the state of bis own mind. They said, 
'^ It is not of St. Faul alone he speaks, but of him- 
self; he is consumed with an insatiable thirst for 
the conversion of soulsj for the dilatation and 
honour of the kingdom of Christ. It is through 
bim that the heretical tenets of the Jesuits may be 
confounded and exposed. Let us honour ourselves 
and our order, by promoting bis inspired views.^' 
In a few days, therefore, bis mission to India was 
determined on for the following spring. He passed 
the interim in profound study of the Hindoo lan- 
guage and the Sanscrit, and placed himself nnder 
the tuition of the learned converted Hindoo. Fermis- 
sion too, from the Govemor of the Order to leave the 
convent was obtained, and he repaired to Lisbon 
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to procure the uecessaiy credentials for bis perilous 
enterprise. - 

After a Separation of fifteen years^ the Father 
Hilarion appeared before bis guardian uncle and 
bis brotber, tbe Duke d'Acugna; and never did a 
mortal form present a finer image of wbat man may 
be supposed to have been when God first created bim 
after bis own image^ and sin bad not yet effaced tbe 
glorious impress of tbe Divinity. Lofty and dig- 
nified in stature^ tbere was an aspiring grandeur in 
tbe air of tbe young Monk, wbieb resembled tbe trans- 
figuration of buman into a superbuman condition. 

Tbe Duke and tbe Arebbisbop stood awed in tbe 
presence of tbis extraordinary being. Thej secretly 

smiled at wbat tbey deemed tbe romance of bis 
intentions ; but tbey bad not tbe courage to oppose 
tbem : tbey were rieh in worldly arguments, against 
an enterprise so füll of danger, and so destitute of 
recompense ; but bow could tbey ofifer tbem to one 
wbo breatbed not of tbis world ; to wbom eartbly 
passions, and eartbly views, were alike unknown; 
wbo already seemed to belong to tbat beaven, to 
wbieb be was about to lead millions of erring 
creatures : all, tberefore, tbat was reserved for tbem 
to effeet, was, to tbrow a splendour over bis mission, 
correspondent to bis illustrious rank ; and, in spite 
of tbe intrigues of tbe Jesuits, tbe reluctance of tbe 
Spanisb vice-reine, and tbe wisbes of tbe minister. 
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Miguel Vasconcellas^ the united influence of tbe 
houses of Braganza and Acugna procured a brief 
from the Popels Legate^ then resident in Lisbon, 
constituting a Tranciscan monk Apostolic Nuncio 
in India, and appointing Goa^ then deemed the 
bulwark of Christianitj in Hindostan^ as the centre 
of his mission. 

Followed to the shore by a multitade of persona, 
who beheld in the apostolic envoj another Francis 
Xaverius^ the Eather Hilarion embarked with the 
Indian fleet, on board the admiral's ship^ which 
also carried the Governor-general, recently appointed 
to the government of Goa. The missionary was 
accompanied by a yonng man strongly recommended 
by the Archbishop of Braga, a Jesuit, who had 
obtained the appointment of his protege by his in- 
fluence with the minister. 

During the voyage, the rank and character of the 
Noble procured him the particular attentions of the 
Viceroy; but the man of God was not to be 
tempted to mingle with the profane crowd which 
surrounded the man of the world. Devoted to a 
higher communion, his soul only stooped from 
heaven to earth, to relieve the sufiferings he pitied, 
or to correct the errors he condemned ; to Substitute 
peace for discord ; to restrain the blasphemies of the 
profane; to dispel the darkness of the ignorant; 
to Support the sick; to solace the wretched; to 
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strengthen the weak, and to encoorage the timid; 
to watch, to pray, to fast^ and to suffer for all. 
Such was the occupation of a life^ active as it was 
sincere. 

Such was the tenour of a conduct^ which raised 
him, in the estimation of those who witnessed its 
exceUence, to the character of a saint ; but endeared 
him still more to their hearts, as a man who mingled 
sympathy with relief, and who added to the awful 
sentiment of veneration he inspired, the tender 
feeling of gratitude his mild benevolence was cal- 
culated to awaken. 

Yet, over this bright display of virtues, one trait 
of conduct, something less than saintly^ threw a 
transient shadow. He had disgraced the coadjutor 
from his appointment, for an irregularity of conduct 
almost venial from the circumstances connected with 
it. With him, virtue was not a relative, but an 
abstract quality, referable only to love of the Deity, 
and independent of human temptation and mortal 
events ; he, therefore, publicly rebuked the coadjutor 
as a person unworthy to belong to the congregation of 
the mission. He said, " Let us be merciful to all 
but to ourselves ; it is not by our preaching alone 
we can promote the sacred cause in which we have 
embarked— it is also by our example.^^ Even the 
mediation of the Viceroy was urged in vain. Firm 
of purpose, rigid, inflexible, he acted only from 
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convictioD, and once resolved, bis decree was im- 
mutable as tbe law of tbe 6od be senred. His 
severe justice added to tbe veneration be in- 
spired; but^ as be wept wbile be condemned^ it 
detracted notbing from tbe general sentiment of 
affeetion be excited. 

Tbe voyage had been far from prosperous. Tbe 
fleet bad soffered macb from repeated storms ; and 
danger tbe most imminent^ accompanied bj all tbose 
awfol appearances^ witb wbicb conflieting elements 
strike terror into the boldest beart^ bad betrayed 
in tbe sufferers exposed to tbeir rage^ all tbe Symp- 
toms of human weakness^ reduced to a conviction of 
its own insignificance. But the Missionary met> un- 
appalled^ the midnight storm ; be bebeld, unmoved^ 
the tumultuous biliows, wbicb rusbed loudly on, 
pouring destruction in tbeir course^ and bore^ witb 
uncomplaining firmness^ tbe cbilling cold of Cape 
Terd the burning heats of Guinea^ and tbe pesti- 
lential vapours of the line. 

It was on the first day of the sixth month of the 
Toyage^ that the fleet sailed up the Indian seas^ 
and^ through the clear bright atmosphere, the shores 
and mighty regions of the East presented themselves 
to the view of the learned man and earnest mission- 
ary, while the memory, escaping beyond the limits 
of human vision, stretched over tbose various 
and wondrous tracts, wbicb diversified by clime and 
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soil, by government and by religion, presented to 
the contemplation of philosopby a boundless variety 
in form and spirit. Towards the west, stretched 
the Arochosian mountains, which divide the terri- 
tories of Persia from those of India — primseval 
mountains ! whose wondrous formation preceded that 
of all organic matter, coequal with the globe which 
bears them I and which still embosom, in their 
stupendous shades, a nest of warlike states, rüde as 
the aspects of their native regions, and wild as the 
storms that visit them ; the descendants of those 
warrior-hordes, who once spread desolation over the 
eastern hemisphere, tili the powerful genius of an 
individual triumphed over the combined forces of 
nations, and the Affghans found that the natural 
bulwark of their native mountains was alone a 
su£5cient barrier against the victorious arms of 
Tamerlane. 

From the recoUection of the character and prowess 
of the Tartar hero, the thoughts of the Missionary 
tumed towards the shores, which were rather 
iraagined than perceived in so great an interval of 
distauce ; and the Impostor of Mecca occurred to 
his recollection, with the scenes of bis nativity and 
success. Bold in error, dauntless in imposition, en- 
slaving the moral freedom while he subverted the 
liberty of mankind, and spreading, by the force of 
his Single and singular genius, and wild doctrines he 
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had invented over the greatest empires of ihe earth^ 
from the shores of the Atlantic to the walls of China; 
bis success appeared even more wondrous^ and his 
genius more powerful, than that of the Tartar con- 
queror. The heart of the Missionary swelled in the 
contemplation of deeds and scenes calculated to ele- 
vate and inflame the imagination, and stimolate, 
by their example^ the powers of latent genius^ and 
the dorniant paasions of ambition. '' What/' 
thought the Christian Missionary, '' could truth 
effect more than this plebeian impoator performed ?" 
He sighed and mused, tili his spirit, awakening 
to a new impulse, partook, for a moment, of the 
sublimity of the objects he contemplated, the 
force of the characters he reflected on, and, ex- 
panding with its elevation, mingled with the 
nniverse. He remembered that he, too, might 
have been a hero; he, too, might have founded 
States, and given birth to doctrines; for what had 
Timnr boasted, or Mahomet possessed, that natore 
had denied to him ? A frame of Herculean mould ; 
a sonl of fire ; a mind of infinite resource ; energy 
to impel; genius to execute; an arm to strike; a 
tongue to persoade, and give to man so dangerous 
an ascendant over his species; and snch were his. 
He endeavoured to shake off a train of thought so 
dangerous, convictions so foreign to his actual to- 
cation. He quickened his steps as he paced the deck 
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of the vessel and cbanged his mental meditations to 
more material objects. The snn was setting gloriously, 
*' to-day/' he said, " it rose upon the Pagoda of 
Brahma; it hastens to gild^ with equal rays^ the 
temple once dedicated to its own divinity, in the 
deserts of Palmyra; to illumine theCaaba of Mecca; 
and to shine upon the tabernacle of Jerusalem V He 
started at the climax. The empires of the earth^ and 
the genius of man^ suddenly faded from his mind ; 
he thought of Him, in whose eye empire was a speck, 
and man an atom ; he stood self-accused, humbled, 
awed; and invoked the protection of Hirn, who 
reigns only in perfect love in that heart, where 
worldly ambition has ceased to linger, and in which 
human passions have long been exterminated. He 
threw himself on the bare deck and " weary of con- 
jecture^^ slept. 
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CHAPTEß III. 

The vessel in which the Portuguese Missionary had 
embarked^ was among the last to reach the port of 
Goa ; and the reputation of his sanctity, and the his- 
torj of his rank^ his genius^ and his mission^ had pre- 
ceded his arrival. The places under the civil and 
ecclesiastical government of Goa, were filled by 
Spaniards, bat the Portuguese constituted the mass 
of the people.* They groaned under the tyranny of 
the Spanish Jesuits, and they heard, with a rapture 
which their policy should have taught them to con- 
ceal, that an Apostolic Nuncio, of the royal line of 
Portugal, and of the order of St. Francis, was come 
to visit their Settlements, to correct the abuses of 



* The misfortune of Portugal being united to the kingdom of 
Spain after the death of Cardinal Henry, uncle to the King 
Sebastian, gave a terrible blow to the Portuguese power in the 
Indies — Guzon, ** Hiatoire des Indes Orientales.** 
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the church, and to pursue the task of conversion, 
by means more consonaüt to the evangelical prin- 
ciples of a mild and pure religion. An enthusiast- 
mtdtitude rushed to the shore, to hail his arrival : 
the splendid train of the Viceroy was scarcely ob- 
served; and the man of God, who disclaimed the 
pomp of all worldly glory, exclusively rcceived it. 
He moved slowly on, in all the majesty of religious 
meekness : awful in his humility — commanding in 
his subjeetion : his finely-formed head, unshaded, 
even by his cowl ; his naked feet unshrinking from 
the sharpness of the pavement ; the peace of Heaven 
stamped on his countenance ; and the cross he had 
taken up, pressed to his bosom. All that could 
touch in a saint, or impose in the man, breathed 
around him: the sublimity of religion, and the 
charm of human beauty distinguished his form and 
motions. 

He passed before the residence of the Grand 
Inquisitor, who stood, surrounded by his ecclesias- 
tical court, at the balcony of the palace to witness 
this Singular procession. At the moment when the 
Missionary reached the portals of a Carmelite monas- 
tery, where he was to take up his residence, the 
monks approached to receive him; the multitude 
called for his benediction : ere he retired from its 
view, he bestowed it ; and never had the imposing 
ceremony been performed witli a zeal more devout. 
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The portals closed upon the saint, and left the man 
to self-consideration. 

The next day he recelved an audience from the 
Bishop and Grand Inquisitor of Goa^ marked by a 
distinction due to his rank, but characterized by 
a coldness, and by some invidious observations, 
little consonant to the enthusiasm of his own 
character, and unbefitting an enterprise so laudable 
and magnanimoas as that in which he had engaged. 
The Missionary, disgusted with all he saw and all 
he heard, with the luxury and pomp of the ecclesias- 
tical coart, and with the chilling haughtiness of 
those who presided over it;* quickly resolved 
on an immediate departure from Goa. A few 
days, however, were requisite to arrange the 
circumstances necessary for the promotion of his 
mission. His vow of poverty related only to him- 
self; but his mission required worldly means, as 
well as divine inspiration, to effect its beneiieent 
purpose; and the charity which became a duty 
towards persons of his own order in Christendom, 
must, in a eountry where the religion he came to 
preach was not known, depend upon the casualty of 
natural feeling: something, therefore, which be- 

* The i>ower of that formidable ecclesiastic, the Inquisitor 
General, is very terrible ; and extends to persons of aU ranka — the 
Viceroy, Archbishop, and his vicar, ezcepted. — See ffamilton't 
" New Account of the Etut Indiea." 
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longed to earth^ entered into an enterprise which 
referred ultimately to heaven; and the saint was 
obliged to provide for the contingencies of the pre- 
late and the man. 

The route which he laid out for his mission^ was 
from Tatta to Lahore, by the course of the Indus^ 
and from Lahore to the province of Cashmire. 
To fix upon this remote and then so little known 
province, as the peculiar object of hi«? mission, was 
an idea belonging to that higher Order of genius, 
which grasps, by a single view, what mediocrity con- 
templates in detail, or considers impracticable in 
accomplishment. To penetrate into those regions, 
which the spirit of invasion, or the enterprise of 
commerce, had never yet reached; to pass that 
boundary, which the hallowed footstep of Christ- 
ianity had never yet consecrated; to preach the 
doctriny of a self-denying faith, in the land of 
perpetual enjoyment; and, amidst the luxurions 
shades, which the Indian fancy contemplates as the 
model of its own heavenly Indra, to attack, in the 
birth-place of Brahma, the vital spirit of a religion, 
supposed to have existed by its enthusiast votary 
beyond all era of human record, beyond all reach 
of human tradition, which had so long survived the 
vicissitudes of time, the shock of conquest, and the 
persecution of intolerance, This was a view of a bold 
and an enthusiastic mind, confident in the powers of 
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a genius which would rise with the occasion^ and 
superior to all earthly obstacles^ which might oppose 
its efforts ; of mind^ to be incited^ rather than be 
repelled hj difficulties ; to be animated, rather than 
subdued by danger. 

The person, the character, the Ute, the eloquence 
of the Missionary^ were all calculated to awaken a 
populär feeling in his favour; and, during the few 
weeks he remained at Goa, the confessional from 
which he absolved, and the pulpit whence he 
preached, became the shrines of populär devotion. 

The departure of the Nuncio from Goa was at- 
tended by circumstances which accorded not with the 
character of the apostle of Hirn, who, in approaching 
the spot whence He was to announce His divine 
mission to the rnlers of the people, '^ came riding on 
an ass ;" for the departure of the Missionary was os- 
tentatious and splendid. The most illustrious of the 
Portuguese families in Goa attended in his train, and 
the homage of the Christian multitude pursued him 
to the shore, whence he was to embark for Tatta. 
He moved meekly on in the midst of the crowd ; but, 
through the profound humility of his countenarce, 
there reigned such perfect consciousness of a genius 
and a zeal equal to the sacred enterprise in which he 
had embarked, that the most favourable presages were 
formed of the success of a man who seemed to blend, 
in his character, the piety of the saint with the 
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energy of the hero. He embarked, the anchor was 
raised, a favourable breeze swelled the sails. The 
Missionary stood on the deck^ dignified^ bat not un- 
moved. The happy auspices under which he had 
left the centre of his mission^ promised him a retum 
still more triumphant ; his heart swelled with emo- 
tions which diffused themselves over his coun- 
tenance ; and^ as the vessel receded from the shore^ 
his ear still caught the murmared homage of the 
spectators. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

On the evening of the daj in which the Apostob'c 
Nuncio arrived at Tatta, he embarked on the Indus, 
in a bndlow of twelve oars, for Labore. He 
beheld, not witbont emotion, the second mightiest 
stream of the East, sacred in the religioos traditions 
of the regions throngb which it flows, and memorable 
from its connexion with the most stnking events in 
the history of the world ; its coorse had been a goide 
to the spirit of fearless enterprise, and first opened to 
the conqneror of Asia a glimpse of those dimes 
which have since been so intimately connected with 
the interests of Europe, which have so materiallj 
contributed to the wealth and Inxuij of modern 
States, and so obvionsly iniuenced the manners and 
habits of westem nation3. The scenerj of theshores 
of the Indas changed its character with each snc- 
ceeding day, its devions waters bathed in their pro- 
gress the traoklesa deserts of Sivii, whose^ bomiDg 
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winds are uever refreshed by the dews of happier 
regions, or fertilized the mango-groves of the Moul- 
tan, or poured Ihrough the wild unprofitable jungle, 
glittering amidst its long and verdant tresses, which 
so often shelter the wary tiger, or give asylum to the 
wild boar, when pursued by the spear of the Indian 
huntsman. Sometimes, its expansive bosom reflected 
images of rural beauty, or warlike splendour; and 
Hindu villages surrounded by luxuriant sugar-canes 
and rice-grounds, rieh in plenteous harvest, and 
diversified by all the brilliant hues of a florid Vege- 
tation, were frequently succeeded by the lofty towers 
of a Mogul fortress, or the mouldering ramparts of a 
Eajah^s Castle, by the minarets of a mosque peering 
amidst the shades of the mourning cypress, or the 
cupolas of a pagoda, shining through the luxurious 
foliage of the maringo, or plantain-tree ; for every 
where religion, under some material form, proclaimed 
her influenae over the mind or ignorance of man. 
Sometimes the porpoise, tossing on the surface of the 
stream, was seen basking in the setting sun-beam ; or 
the hideous gurreal, voracious after prey, chased the 
aflfrighted fishermau, who, urging his canoe before 
the terrific monster, gave to a seene, wrapt in the 
solemn stillness of evening, an awful animation. 
Sometimes, when the inuoxious shores awakened 
confidence, groups of simple Indians were seen, in 
the cool of those delicious evenings which succeed to 
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buming days, offering their devotions on the banks 
of the stream, or plunging eagerly into its wave; 
the refreshing pleasure derived from the act, comma- 
nicating itself to the soul and the frame^ and both^ 
in the belief of the enthusiast-votarist, becoming 
purified by the Immersion. 

As the vessel glided up that branch of the Indus 
called the Eavi, every objeet became consecrated to 
the memory of the enterprise of Alexander, and the 
same scenes, the same forms, habits, dress, and 
manners presented themselves as had, two thousand 
years before, struck the minds of the Macedonians 
with amazement ; the historic knowledge enabled the 
learned monk to trace, with accuracy, and bis re- 
flecting mind, with interest, those particular spots 
where Alexander fought, and conquered. 

Arrived at Labore^ he entered one of the most 
magnißcent cities of the East, at an epoch when the 
unfortunate and royal Dara had 90ught it as an 
asylum, while he waited for the forces, led by his 
heroic son, Solyman, previously to the renewal of 
their exertions for the recovery of an empire wrested 
from them by the successful genius of Aureng» 
zebe.* 

* Dara having advanced beyond the river Bea, took posseiftiqa 
of Labore ; giving his army time to breathe ; in that city, he e^i- 
ployed himself in levying troops and in collecting the imperiiU 
revenue. — Dow's **History 0/ Hindoitan^** Vol. üi, p. 274. 

2 
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Labore^ at that period, formed the boundarj of 
Christian enterprise in India; and the Jesuits had 
not only founded a convent there, bat were per- 
mitted, by the tolerant Gentiles^ publicly to perform 
their sacred functions, and to enjoy, with unre- 
strained freedom, the exercises of their religion.* 
The Missionary was received by the order with the 
respect due to bis sacred diploma and royal briefs; 
but neither hi« principles, nor the rigid discipline of 
his life, woold permit him to reside with men whose 
relaxed manners^ and worldly conduct^ flong an 
odium on the purity of the religion to which they 
were supposed to have devoted themselves. It was 
his ambition to make for himself a distinct and dis- 
tinguished character^ and, like the missionaries of 
old^ or those pious sancasses so highly venerated in 
India, he pitched his tent on the skirts of a neigh- 
bonring forest, and interested the attentions of the 
Indians, by the purity of a life which shocked neither 
their ancient usages nor populär opinions, and which, 
from its self-denial and abstemious virtue, harmo- 
nized with their best and highest ideas of human 
excellencct 

*• " Antre fois les J^suites avaient un Etablissement dans cette 
▼iHe, et rempUssaient leurs fooctions sacr^s, et offraient aux yeux 
des Mahom^tani et des Gentiles, la pompe de leurs fetes." — Ber- 
nier. 

f Monsieur de Tbeveiiot speaks of a convent of religious 
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At Labore^ he was determined to remain until he 
had made himself master of the dialects of Upper 
India^ where the pare Hindu was deemed primeval^ 
and his previous knowledge of the Hebrew aud 
Arabic tongues soon enabled him to conquer the 
difficulties of the task, to which he devoted himself 
with an ardour proportioned to the enthusiasm of 
his genius^ and the zeal of his enterprise. He had 
placed himself ander the tuition of a learned Pundit, 
who was devoted to secular business^ and had tra- 
velled iuto various countries of the East as a secre- 
tary and interpreter. A foUower of the Musnavi 
sect, or *' worship of the Invisible/^ the religion of 
the philosophers of Hindostan; he yet gave his 
public sanction to doctrines which he secretly des- 
pised. To him^ the wildest fictions and most rational 
teuets of the Brahminical theology appeared equally 
puerile; but the appreheusion of 'Moss of caste'' 
(an excommunication which involves every worldly 
evil) restrained the avowal of his sentiments^ and 
secured his attention to forms and ceremonies, which 

Hindus, at Labore : ** they have a general, provincial, and other 
superiors ; they make yows of obedience, chastity, and poverty ; 
they live on almsi and have lay-brothers to beg for them ; they 
eat but onee a day ; the chief tenet of their Order is, to avoid 
doing to others, Tirhat they would not themselves wish to endure ; 
they suffer injuries with patience, and do not return a blow ; and 
they are forbidden even to iook ou women/' 
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were the objects of bis secret derision, A Cashmi- 
rian bj birth^ be was endowed with all the acuteness 
of mind wbich peculiarlj distinguishes the high caste 
men of bis nation^ and equallj indifferent to all 
hnman religions^ he was yet anxious to forward the 
Christian's views, whose doctrines be estimated by 
the civilizing influence they were likely to produce. 
He was a Professor of Hindostani in the Jesuit 
College of Labore^ and some slight suspicion was 
attached to bim of being the agent of their views, 
and a secret supporter of their doctrines, but this 
may have been a calumny of the Franciscans, 

Although Cashmire was the principal object of 
Hilarion's mission, bis zeal, no longer impeded by 
bis ignorance of the language of those whom he was 
to address, already broke forth accompanied by that 
brilliant enthusiasm, by that powerful eloquence, 
whose influence is invariable on populär feelings : he 
resorted to places of public meeting, to consecrated 
tanks, and to 4;he courts of a pagoda. The tolerance 
of the foUowers of Brahma evinced itself in the in- 
dulgence with which the innovating tenets of the 
Christian were heard but not received. They mo- 
lested not a man who thus daringly appeared araong 
tbem, openly to dispute the doctrines of a faith, 
interwoven with the very existence of its professors ; 
but a few of the lower caste only assembled around 
him, and even they listened to bim with less con- 
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viction than curiosity,* and indolently rejected what 
they took not the trouble to examine or to dispute. 

It was in vain that the Apostolic Nancio sooght 
an opportuuity to converse with the learned and dis- 
tinguished Brahmins of the province; his Pundit, 
whose confirmed deism set all hope of conversion at 
defiance, assured his pupil^ that the highest class 
of that sacred order, who always adopt the sacerdotal 
stole, were seldom to be seen by Europeans, or by 
persons of any nation but their own. Acting as 
high-priests^ devoted to religious discipline, in 
private families of distinction^ or shut up in their 
Colleges^ when not engaged in the ofiSces of their 
religion, they gave themselves up, exclusively, to 
the cultivation of literature, and to the study of logic 
and metaphysics, so prevalent in their schools, 
resembling. In the simplicity and virtue of their 
lives, the ascetics of the Iower empire ; except when 
they became elevated to some high dignity in their 
ancient and sacred hierarchy, and were then called 
upon, during certain seasons, to appear in the 

* A Hindu considers aU the distinctions and Privileges of his 
caste, as belonging to him by an incommunicable right ; and to 
convert, or be converted, are ideas equally repagnant to the 
principleSi most deeply rooted in his mind ; nor can either the 
CathoUc or Protestant Missionaries in India, boast of having 
OYercome those prejudices, except among a few of the Iower 
castes, or of such as have lost their caalles altogether. — " Voyages 
aus Indesy* par M. Sonnerat^ Tome i. p. 58. 
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worldj with all tbe imposing splendour and religions 
pomp which peculiarly belong to their distin- 
guished rank and vener^ted profession. 

While he spoke, the Pandit drew from bis breast 
a gazette of tbe coort of Delbi i^ and read^ from 
what migbt be deemed a literary curiosity, tbe 
following paragrapb : '^ Tbe boly and celebrated 
Brabmin, Bab-Singb, tbe incamation of Brabma 
upon eartb^ and tbe ligbt of all kuowledge^ bas been 
lately engaged in performing tbe üpaseyda t througb 
tbe provinces of Agra and Delbi, from wbence be 
retams by Labore to Casbmire^ tbe resemblance of 
paradise, by tbe attraction of tbe favour of Heaven. 
Tbe 6ura is accompanied by tbe daugbter of bis 
daugbter^ wbo bas adopted tbe sacerdotal stole, and 
bas become a Braebmacbira. Tbe reputation of ber 
boliness bas spread itself over tbe eartb^ and ber 
propbecies are rays of ligbt from Heaven/^ 

Tbe Pundit, then putting aside tbe gazette, said, 
*' Tbis Guru, or bisbop, wbo bolds a bigb Jurisdic- 
tion over all wbich relates to bis caste, bas long 

* Gazettes de la cour de Delhi, des nouvelles publiques qui 
marquent, jour par jour, et non dans ce atile ampoulU qu'on 
reproche aus Orientaux, ce qui se passe d^mportante k la cour 
et dans les provinces — ces sont des gazettes r^pandues dans toute 
Fempire. — Anffuetii du Perron, p, 47. 

t A ceremony similar to that of confirmation in the Catholic 
chnrch. 
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survived those powers of intellect, from which 
his brilliant reputation arose; and bis influence 
must have whollj decliued^ had it not beeu 
supported by tbe merited celebrity of his graud- 
daughter; he has brought her up in the Yedanti 
sect^ which he himself professes^ the religion of 
mystic love : a creed finely adapted to the warm 
Imagination^ the tender feelings^ and pure principles 
of an Indian woman; and which^ sublime and 
abstracted^ harmonizes with every idea of human 
loveliness and human grace."* 

" And what/' demanded Hilarion, " are its 
leading tenets ?'^ 

That matter has no essence^ independent of men- 
tal perception; and that external Sensation would 
vanish into nothing, if the divine energy for a 
moment subsided : that the soul differs in degree, 
but not in kind, from the creative spirit of which it 
is a particle, and into which it will be finally ab- 
sorbed : that nothing has a pure and absolute ex- 
istence, but spirit : and that a passionate and exclu- 
sive love of Heaven is that feeling only, which offers 
no illusion to the soul, and secures its etemal felicity/' 

" This doctrine, so pure, and so sublime,^' replied 



* The mystic sect which Fen^on, A.B. of Camhrai, and the 
celebrated Mme. Guyon founded in Paris, was limited in itt 
doctrines, and called ** The Religion o/Love" 
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the Missionary, " wants but the holy impress of 
revelation, to stamp it as divine/' 

The Pundit answered : ^' The religion of Brahma, 
ander all its various sects and forins, is peculiarly 
distinguished by sublimity, and even the utmost 
extravagance of its apparent poly theism is resolvable 
into the unity of deity; while the mythological 
fables it ofifers to the credence of the multitude are 
splendid and poetical, like the forms and ceremonies 
of its religious duties. Of those you will be able to 
judge to-morrow, as the Guru of Cashmire enters 
Labore, to perform the ceremony of the Upaseyda, 
in the Pagoda of Crishna; where, after having 
distributed the holy waters, he will hear the learned 
men of the province dispute on theological subjeets. 
As this is considered the grand field for acquiring 
distinguished reputation among the Brahmins and 
literati of India, it is at this period, that you may 
seize on an opportunity of advancing your doctrines, 
as, by throwing off your European habit, and under- 
going purification in the consecrated tanks of the 
temple, you become qualified to enter its Ves- 
tibüle/' 

The Pundit looked eamestly on bis listening au- 
ditor, and then added emphatically, " but you must 
go alone, an ostentatious mission would destroy all 
bope of success and perhaps risk your life/' 

To this proposal, the Missionary made no reply. 
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He seemed lost in profound thoughfc, but it was 
thought animated by some new and powerful 
excitement. His eye flashed fire^ bis countenance 
brightened^ his whole frame betrayed the agitations 
of a mind roused to extraordinary exertion; the 
ambition of genius^ aud the enthasiasm of religious 
zeal^ mingled in his look. The Fundit secretly 
observed the effects of his proposal, and withdrew, 
The Missionary, during the rest of the night, 
gave himself up to meditation and to prayer. 
Yisions of a victorious zeal poured on his mind, and 
pioas supplications offered to Heaven, for their 
accomplishment, breathed on his lips. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

The daj on which the 6ara of Gashmire made 
his entrance into Labore, was a daj of pablic festi- 
vitj and jovons agitation to its inhabitants. The 
higher castes, the Brahmins and Chitterries, went out 
bj the gate of Agra to meet bim, some mounted on 
camels splendidlj caparisoned; others reposing in 
palanqoins, . loxariously adorned. At sunrise, the 
sacred procession appeared descending an eminence 
towards the town. The religious attendants of the 
Guru, mounted on Arabian horses, led the van.; 
foUowed bj the Bamgannj, or dancing-priestesses 
of the Temple, who sung, as they proceeded, the 
histories of their gods, while incarnate upon earth. 
Their movements were slow, languid, and grace- 
ful; and their hymns, accompanied by the tam- 
boora, the sftringa, and other instruments, whose 
deep, soft, and solemn tones seemed consecrated to 
the purposes of a tender and fanciful religion, excited 
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in their auditors^ inspiring emotions which belonged 
not all to Heaven. 

This group, which resembled, in form and move- 
ment^ the personification of the first honrs of Love 
and Youth^ was succeeded by the Garn himself^ 
mounted on an elephant, which moved with a majes- 
tic pace; his howdah^ of pure gold^ sparkling to 
the radiance of the rising day. Disciples of the 
Brahmin surrounded his elephant^ and were immedi- 
ately foUowed by a palanqnin which, Arom its sim- 
plicity, formed a striking contrast to the splendid 
objects that had preceded it. Its drapery, composed 
of the snowy mnslin of the country, shone like the 
fleecy vapour on which the sun's first light reposes : 
its delicate shafts were entwined with the caressing 
fibres of the camalata, the flower of the Indiau 
heaven, dedicated to Camdeo, the god of *' mystic 
love/' its crimson blossoms breathed of odours 
which soothed, rather than intoxicated, the senses. 

The acclamations which had rent the air on the 
appearance of the Oura, died softly away as the 
palanqnin approached. An awe more profoand, a 
feeling more pure, more sublimated, seemed to take 
possession of the mnltitnde; for, indistinctly seen 
through the transparent veil of the palanqnin, 
appeared the most sacred of vestals, the Prophetess 
and Brachmachira of Cashmire. Her perfect form, 
thns shronded, canght, from the circnmstance, a 
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mysterioas charm, and seemed, like one of the 
splendid illusions, with which the enthusiasm of 
religion brightens the holy dream of its votarist, or like 
the spirit which descends amidst the shadows of 
night upon the slumbers of the blessed. Considered 
as the oflFspring of Brahma, as a ray of the divine 
excellence, the Indians of the tnost distinguished 
rank drew back as she approached, lest their very 
breath should poUate that religion of purity her 
respiration consecrated ; and the odour of the sacred 
flowers, by which she was adorned, was inhaled 
.'ISirith an eager devotion. The venerated palanquin 
was guarded by a number of pilgrim-women, and 
the chief castes of the iuhabitants of Labore; 
while a band of the native troops closed the proces- 
sion, which proceeded to the Pagoda of Crishna. 

From the contemplation of a spectacle so new, so 
unexpected, the Missionary retired within his solitary 
tent, with that feeling of horror and disgust, which 
a profanation of the sentiment and purposes of 
religion might be supposed to excite, in a mind so 
far above all the pomp and passions of life, and 
hitherto so ignorant of all the images connected 
with their representation. The music, the perfumes, 
the women, the luxury, and the splendour of the 
extraordinary procession, offended his piety and 
almost disordered his imagination. He had never 
been at Eome, and could make no reference with 
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ceremoüies not less brilliant or sensual. He thought, 
for a momeiit, of the perils of an enterprise, under- 
taken in a country where the very air was unfavour- 
able to virtue, and where all breathed a character of 
enjoyment, even over the awfal sanctity of religion ; 
aspecies of enjoyment, towhose very existence he had 
been, hitherto, almost a stranger ; bat the genius of 
his zeal warmed in proportion to the obstacles he 
found he had to encounter, and he waited impatiently 
for the arrival of the Pandit, who was to lead him 
to the Vestibüle of the pagoda. 

They proeeeded, before mid-day, to the temple, 
which was approached through several avenues of 
lofty trees. On every side, marble basins, fiUed with 
consecrated water, reflected from their brilliant sur- 
faces, the domes and galleries of the pagoda. On 
every side, the golden flowers of the assoca, the tree of 
religious rites, sbed their rieh and intoxicating odours. 

In Submission to those prejudices, which he could 
only hope finally to vanquish by previously respect- 
ing, and implicitly foUowing in the track of his 
model, St. Francis of Xavier, he suffered himself to be 
led to a consecrated tank, and, having bathed, he 
assamed the Indian jama. As he passed the portals 
of the pagoda, he was Struck by the grotesque figure of 
an idol, before whose shrine a crowd of deluded vota- 
rists iay prostrate : he turned away his eyes in horror, 
kissed the crucifix which was concealed withiuthe folds 
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of his dress, and proceeded to the vestibule of the 
temple. The ceremony of the day was concloded ; 
the priestesses had performed their religious dances 
before Crishna^ the Indian Apollo, and idol of the 
temple; the usoal offerings of fruit and flowers, of 
gold and precions odoors, had been made at his 
shrine ; and the learned of the varioos sects of the 
Brahminical faith had assembled, at an awful dis- 
tance round the Guru, to hold their religious 
disputation and controversial arguments. 

In the centre of the vestibule, and on an elevated 
cushion, reposed the venerable form of the Brahmin. 
His beard of snow feil beneath his girdle; an air, 
still, calm, and motionless, diffused itself over his 
aged figure; a mild and holj abstraction involved 
his tranquil conntenance; no trace of human 
passions furrowed his expansive brow ; all was repose 
of nature, the absence of mortalitj; and he pre- 
sented to the fancy and the mind, a fine and noble 
image of that venerated God, an incarnation of 
whose excellence he believed himself to be. A 
railing of gold and ebony marked the hallowed 
boundary, which none were permitted to pass, save 
the Prophetess of Cashmire. She säte near him, 
veiled only by that religious mystery of air and look, 
which involved her person, as though a cloud of 
evening mists threw its soft shadows round her. 
Forbiddea the use of Ornaments, by her profession, 
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except that of consecrated flowers, the scarlei 
berries of the sweet sümbal, the flower of the 
Oanges, alone enwreathed her brow; a string of 
mogrees, whose odour exceeded the attar of the rose^ 
encircled her neck, with the dsandam, or three 
Brahminical threads, the distinguishing insignia of 
her distinguished caste.^ Her downcast eyes were 
fixed upon the mantraSy the Indian rosary, which 
were twined round her wrist ; and over whose beads 
she 8oftIy murmored the Gayatras, or text of the 
Shaster. And when, with a slight motion of the 
heady she tbrew back the dark shining tresses which 
shaded her brow, in the oentre of her forehead ap- 
peared the small consecrated mark of the tallertom. 
So finely were her form and attitude contrasted by 
the venerable figore of her aged grandsire, that the 
spring of etemal youth seemed to diffuse its immor- 
tal bloom and freshness round her, and she looked 
like the tutelar intelligence of the Hindu mythology, 
newly descended on earth, from the radiant sphere 
assigned to her in the Indian zodiac. 

At a little distance from the railing, stood the 
pilgrim-women who attended on the chief Priestess, 
fanning the air with peacock^s feathers, and diffusing 
around an atmosphere of roses, from the musky 

* From tbe timethat tbey astume the dfandam, they tre called 
ihe Brabmaiarii, or children of Brahsia. 
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tresses and fragrant flowers of the Brachmachira. 
Ob, either side of the vestibule stood groups of the 
various sects of Brahma and of Bhudda, while pil- 
grims and faquirs, with the chief castes of Lahore 
fiUed the bottom of the vast hall. There was in 
this heathen congress composed of the most ancient 
creeds which tirae still preserves, something which, 
to the Christian Missionary, recalled the mystic 
rites and dogmas of his own faith. 

The religious disputants spoke in orderly suc- 
cession, without appearing to feel or to excite 
enthnsiasm, contented to detail their own doctrines, 
rather than anxious to controvert the doctrines of 
others. A devotee of the Musnavi sect took the 
lead ; he praised the mysteries of the Bhagavat, and 
explained the profound allegory of the six Bagas,* 
who, wedded to immortal nymphs, and fathers of 
lovely genii, presided in the Brahminical mythology 
over the seasons. A disciple of the Vedanti school 
spoke of the transports of mystic love, and main- 
tained the existence of spirit only ; while a foUower 
of Bhuddat supported the doctrine of matter, as the 

* The " Raga Mala," or Necklace of Melody, contains a highly 
poetical description of the Ragas and their attendant nymphs. 

f Buddhism, which once possessed the minds of half the human 
race, and, still counts 220 millions of votaries, is historically one 
of the most mysterious of the Asiatic Systems. Rising in the 
▼alley of the Ganges, two thousand years ago, it speedily flou- 
rished -throughout India, though it is now extinct there, and it 
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onljr System yoid of all illosion. One spoke of the 
fifth element, or sabtle spirit, which causes univer- 
sal attraction, so that the most minute particle is 
impelled to some particular object ; and another, of 
the great soal which attended the birth of all em- 
bodied creatures, connecting it with the divine 
essence which pervades the nniverse; while all, 
involved in mysteries beyond the comprehension of 
human reason, or lost in the intricacies of metaphy- 
sical theories, betrayed, in their respective doctrines, 

still reigns in Nepal, Tibet, Ava, Ceylon, Anam, Slam, Ji^an, 
and China ; yet, filling such a space in the past and the present, 
nearly eyery great point in its annals is dispnted. Many passives 
in classical writers as early as Herodotus, are snpposed to bear 
reference to it, and its own records are vast, bnt it is impossible to 
separate the mythical from the veritable story. A Single teacher, a 
body of disciples, a band of martyrs, a race of ministering kiugs, 
nobles and priests, persecntion and victory, decline and extinction, 
— snch is the history of Buddhism in India, where innumerable 
monnments attest the immense dominion it once held. It was per- 
fected from the idea of simple abstraction of the sool from all earth- 
lycare, tothat of thethreefold Intelligence, Creator, and Roler. 
In the early stage, the power of meditation is illostrated by a 
story not to be snrpassed by the ripest Imagination of America. 
There was a man practising *' abstraction'' on the edge of a tank, 
which some workmen were engaged in improving. They called on 
him to go out of the way, but so deep and deyoat was bis medita- 
tion that he never noticed them heaping np the earth, and was 
baried without knowing it ! In the same extraTagant spirit is the 
curse denounced on him who shaU strike a woman, even with 
the leaf of a rose. 
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tbe wreck and fragments of tbat abstract learning, 
which, too little connected with the true interests 
or progress of society, was anciently borrowed, 
even by the Greeks themselves, from the sages of 
India, and by the partial revival of which, even 
the philosophers of modern Earope once made a 
false, bat distinguished reputation. 

It was during a pause which followed the declara- 
tion of the last mentioned tenets^ that the Christian 
Missionary snddenly appeared in the midst of the 
Vestibüle. His lofty and towering figure, the 
lustrous countenance^ the high command^ his 
brow stamped with religious meekness, his air 
and attitude^ all were strikingly opposed to the 
slight and diminutive forms, the sallow hues, and 
timid sadness of the Indians who surrounded him. 
Clad in a white robe, his fine-formed head and feet 
uncovered, he looked like the spirit of Truth de- 
scended from heaven, to spread on earth pure light. 
The impression of his appearance was decisive ; and 
he imposed conviction on the senses. He spoke, 
and the multitude pressed near him ; he passed 

I 

rapidly over the religion of Buddha, of the religion 
of Brahma, of the Avatars, or incarnations of its 
founder, and of those symbolic images of the divine 
attributes, beneath whose mysterious veil a pure 
System of natural religion was visible, which, though 
inevitably dark, uncertain, and obscure, was not 
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UDworthj to receive upon its gloom the light of a 
divine revelation : tben^ raising bis band» and eyes 
to heaven, and touching the earth with bis bended 
knee, be invoked tbe protection of tbe 6od of 
Cbristians, even in tbe temple of Brabma, and, 
surrounded bj idols and idolat^rs, boldly unfolded 
the object of bis mission, and preacbed that word, 
wbose divinity be was ready to attest with bis blood. 
His eloquenee resembied, in its progress, tbose 
great elementary conflicts, wbose sounds of awe 
come rolling grandly, deeply on, breatbing some 
mysterious law of nature; tili bis auditory were 
toacbed, wrapt, inspired by bis tbeme, the tears of 
boly emotion which filled bis eyes, tbe glow of en- 
tbusiasm which illumined bis countenance, and shook 
bis frame, kindled around bim a correspondent 
and instinctive sympathy. Some believed, who sought 
not to comprehend; others were persuaded, who 
could not be convinced; and many admired, who 
bad not been influenced ; while all sought to conceal 
tbe effects bis eloquenee and his doctrine produced : 
for their hearts and their imaginations were still tbe 
victims of that dreadful fear, which loss of caste 
inspired ; and mysteries so bright and new, were 
not sufficient in their effects to vanquish prejudices so 
dark and old, as those by which the Indian mind 
was beld in thraldom. He ceased to speak, and all 
was still as deatb. His bands were folded on bis 
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bosom, to which his crucifix was pressed ; bis eyes 
were cast in meekness on the eartb ; but the fire of 
bis zeal still irradiated his countenance and action. 

Meantime, the venerated Guru of Cashmire, who 
had listened to the wild mysteries of the Indian 
sophists, and the pure truths of the Christian Mis- 
sionary, with equal composure, and, perhaps, with 
equal indifference, now arose to speak, and a new 
impulse was given to the attention of the multitude. 
Prejudice and habit resumed their influence, and all 
bung with veneration on the incoherent words pro- 
nounced by the tremulous and aged voice of a Brab- 
min, to whom his votarists almost paid divine 
honours, and who, with a motionless air and look, 
exclaimed : '* I set my heart on the foot of Brahma, 
gaining knowledge only of bim : it is by devotion 
alone, that we are enabled to see the three worlds, 
celestial, terrestrial, and ethereal; let us, then, 
meditate eternally within our minds, and remember, 
that the natural duties of the children of Brahma are 
peace, self-restraint, patience, rectitude, and wis- 
dom. Praise be unto Vishnu I'^ 

He ceased: — the dome of the temple was rent 
with acclamations : the oracle of the north of India, 
his words were deemed rays of light. The rhapsody, 
which made no claim on the understanding, ac- 
corded with the indolence of the Indian mind : 
the eloquence of the Mission ary was no longer 
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remembered ; and the disciples of the Guru bastened 
to conduct him to the College prepared for bis recep- 
tion. The procession resumed its order. Incense 
was flung upon the air ; the Choral hymn was raised 
by the priestesses, and the imposing splendour of 
the most powerfal of all human superstitions, re- 
sumed its influence over minds which sought not 
to resist its magic force. f 

The Apostolic Nuncio remained alone in the 
temple. He inhaled the fragrance of the atmos- 
phere, he caught the languid strains of the religious 
women, and he beheld the splendid processions 
winding through the arches of the temple, and dis- 
appearing among the, trees that screened its ap- 
proach. At bis feet lay some flowers, which feil 
from the palanquin of the Prophetess, as she passed 
him. He stood, not confounded, but yet not un- 
moved. The rapid vicissitude of feeling, of emotion, 
which he bad undergone, was so new to a mind so 
abstracted, that for a moment he feit as though his 
bis whole being bad suffered a supernatural change. 
But this distraction was but momentary : the man 
of genius soon rallied those high powers, which, 
for an instant, bad lent tbemselves to the im- 
pression of novel and extraordinary incidents, and 
bad been diverted from their aspiring bias by 
circumstances of mere external influence. The 
man of God soon recovered that sacred calm, which 
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a breast that reflected Heaven's own peace had, tili 
now, never forfeited. He cast his eyes round, and 
beheld on every side disgustful images of the darkest 
idolatry : he shuddered, and hastened from the 
Pagoda. In one of its avenues, he was met by the 
Pundit. The subtle Cashmirian complimented him 
in all the hyperbole of Eastern phrase, on the power 
of his unrivalled^loqnence, the force of his un- 
answered arguments, and the command he had attain- 
ed over their language. He said '' that it rather re- 
sembled the inspiration of Heaven, than the abiUty 
of man;'^ and declared, "that he believed its in- 
fluence, though not general, was, in some individual 
instances, strong and decisive/' The Missionary 
tumed his ^es on him with an inqniring solicitude 
of look. " I allude,'' replied the Pundit, " to the 
Brachmachira, the Priestess of Cashmire, whose 
con Version, if once effected, might prove the redemp- 
tion of her whole nation/' 

A deep blash crimsoned the face of the Missionary, 
and he involuntarily drew his hand across his eyes, 
though unconscious that any look beamed there which 
Heaven should not meet. ''You are silent," said 
the Pundit, " and, doubtless, deem the task imprac- 
ticable; and I confess it to be nearly so, for it^ 
is difficult to combat mysteries with mysteries. This 
may be the last pilgrimage the Priestess will undertake, 
and, consequently, the last time she will ever publicly 
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show herself; for, except when engaged in the 
Offices of her religion, as sacerdotal women, all the 
females of her caste^ in India^ are guarded in the 
retirement of their zenanas, with a vigilance unknown 
in other countries. Habituated to this sacred 
privacy, the fairest Hindus sigh not after a world, of 
which they are wholly ignorant. Devoted to their 
husbands and their gods, religioi^and love make up 
the business of their lives. Such were they, when 
Alexander first invaded their country— such are they 
now. Pure and tender, faithful and pious, zealous 
alike in their fondness and their faith, they immo- 
IfiTte themselves as martyrs to both, and expire on the 
funeral pile which consumes the remains of the 
objects of their affection, to inherit the promise 
which religion holds out to their hopes; for the 
heaven of an Indian woman is the eternal society of 
him whom she loved on earth. In all the religions 
of the East, woman has held a decided influence, 
either as priestess or as victim. The women of 
India seem particularly adapted to the offices and 
influences of their faith ; and in the religion of 
Brahma they take a considerable part. The 
Eamgannies, or officiating priestesses, are ^ of an 
inferior rank and class> and are much more 
distinguished for their zeal than for their purity; 
but the Brachmachira is au order the most austere 
and most venerated, it can only be professed hy 
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a woman who is at once a widow* and a vestal : a 
seeming paradox, bat, illastrated by the history of 
Luxima, the Frophetess of Cashmire, whom you 
have just seen. 

'' Born in the most distinguished caste of India, 
she was betrothed, in childhood, to a young Brahmin 
of superior rank ; but, from the morning she received 
the golden girdle of marriage, she beheld him no 
more. He had devoted himself to the Tupaseya, or 
sacred pilg^rimage, until the age of bis bride should 
permit him to claim her. He went to the sacred 
Caves of Elora, he visited the Temple of Juggarnauth, 
and died on his return to Cashmire, at Hurdwar, 
while engaged in performing penance near the source 
of the Ganges. 

"Tender, pious, and ambitious, Luxima would 
have ascended the funeral pile. The tears and 
infirmities of her grandsire prevailed. Childless but 
for her, she consented for his sake to live, and em- 
braced the alternative held out to women in her 
Station of becoming a Brachmachira, being the only 
child of an only child. The riches of her opulent 
family, according to the laws of Menü, centre in 
herseif, and are expended in such acts of public and 
private benificence as are calculated to increase the 
populär veneration, which her extraordinary zeal, and 

* See " Duties of a faithfal Widow/' translated from the Sans- 
crit, by H. Colebrook, Esq, 
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the austere purity of her life, have awakened. To 
make pilgrimages frequently, to repeat the worship 
of her sect, and to lead a life of vestal purity, are the 
peculiar duties of her order. To be endowed with 
the spirit of prophecy is its peculiar giffc. Multi- 
tudes, from every part of India, come to consult her 
OD future events ; and her vague answers are looked 
upon as decisions, which, sometimes verified by 
chance, are seldom suffered by prepossession to be 
considered as false. 

"There are few of this order now existing in 
India, and Luxima is the most celebrated. But it is 
not to her zeal only that she owes her unrivalled dis- 
tinction : she is, by birth, a sacerdotal woman and a 
Cashmirian ; the ascendancy of her beauty, therefore, 
is sometimes mistaken for the influence of the zeal 
which belongs to her profession ; and perhaps the 
Priestess too often receives an homage which the 
woman only excites.* She is a disciple of the Ve- 
danti school : the delicate ardonr of her imagination 
iinds a happy vehicle in the doctrines of her pure 
but fervid faith; and the sublime but impassioned 

* '' Gertainly/' says De Bernier, '' if one may judge of the 
beauty of the sacred women by that of the common people, met 
with in the streets, they must be very beautiful/*-^p. 96« 

<*The beauties of Cashmire, being born in a more northern 
climate, and in a purer air, retain their charros as long, at least, 
as any European/' — Oroue, p. 239. 

B 2 
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t^nets of religioas love flow with peculiar grace 
from Ups which seem consecrated to human ten- 
derness. Every thing adds to the mystic charoi 
which breathes over her character and person. Ab- 
stracted in her brilliant error^ absorbed in the splen- 
did illusion of her religious dreams^ believing 
herseif the purest incarnation of the purest spirit, 
her elevated sonl dwells not on the sensible images 
by which she is surrounded^ but is whoUy fixed 
upon the heaven of her own creation; and her 
beaaty, her enthosiasm^ her graces, and her genius, 
alike capacitate her to propagate and support the 
errors of which she herseif is the victim. Among 
the most eminent women of this chnrch, the most 
remarkable St. Theresa. 

'^ Such is the proselyte I propose to your zeal. 
Once converted, her example would operate like a 
spell on her compatriots, and the foUower of Brahma 
would fly from the altar of his ancient gods, to 
worship in that temple in which she would become a 
votarist/' 

The Pundit paused, and the Nuncio was still 
silent. At last, he asked, " if the Pundit had not 
observed, that an interview with an Indian woman 
of the Brahminical caste was next to impossible ?'' 

^' It is nearly so with all Indian women of dis- 
tinction/' he replied; "but a Brachmachira, from 
belüg more sacred than . other women, excites more 
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confidence in her friends.* To approach her would 
be deemed sacrilege in any caste but her own ; bat 
her Obligation to perform worship to the morning 
and evening sun^ on the banks of consecrated rivers, 
exposes her to the view of those who are withheld by 
no prejudices^ or restrained by no lawj from ap- 
proaching her/' 

They had now reached the Missionary's tent. 
The Fuudit took his leave^ and the Christian retired^ 
to give himself ap to the usual religious exercise of 
the evening. 

* The women are so sacred in India, that eYen the common 
soldiery leave them unmolested in the midst of slaughter and 
desolation. — Dow*s ** HUtory of Hindottan^^ yoI. üi. p. 10. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The iustitutes of a religion which form a regulär 
System of superstitious rites^ sanctioned by all that can 
secore the devotion of a credulous multitude^ are rigid- 
ly observed by the followers of Brahma ; and, among 
the many splendid festivals held in honour of their 
gods, there is none so picturesque, as that in- 
stituted in honour of Durga, the goddess of na- 
tura, whose festival is ushered in by rural sounds 
and rural games. " It is thus,^' say the Puranas, 
or holy text, '' she was awakened by Brahma, 
during the night of the gods/' 

The dawn had yet but faintly silvered the plantain- 
trees which thatched the Christian^s hut, when the 
distant strains of sylvan music stole on his ear, as 
he knelt engaged in the exercise of his moming de- 
votions. The sounds approached: he arose, and 
observed a religious procession moving near his tent 



^ 
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towards a pagoda^ which lay embosomed in the dark 
shades of the forest. The band was led by faquirs 
and pilgrims, The idol was carried by women^ 
underneath a canopy of flowers. A troop of officia- 
ting priestesses danced before its trinmphal car : the 
splendour of their Ornaments almost concealed their 
charms^ and they moved with languid grace^ to the 
strains of pastoral instruments^ while small golden 
bells^ fastened round their wrists and ancles^ played 
with the motion of their feet, and kept time to 
the meiody of their hymns. They were succeeded 
by the Guru of Cashmire, reposing on a palanquin, 
and the Brahmins of the temple foUowed. The 
Prophetess led the band of tributary votaries ; her 
eyes, with an expression of meekness, fixed their soft 
beams on the offerings which she carried in a small 
golden vase ; and her cheek seemed rather to reflect 
the tint of the scarlet berries of the muUaca, which 
twined her dark hair, than to glow with the blush 
of a human emotion. The folds of her white drapery, 
soft and fleecy as it was, but faintly defined the per- 
fect forms of her perfect figure, of which an exquisite 
modesty, a mysterious reserve, were the distinguish- 
ing characteristics. Her thought seemed to belong 
to Heaven, and her glance to the offering she was 
about to make at its shrines. A train of religious 
women surrounded her, and the procession was fiUed 
up with votaries of every description, and of every 
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class, from the princely Cliittery to the humble 
Soodar^ all laden , with their varioas offerings of 
rice and oil, of fruit and flowers, of precious stones 
and exquisite odours. 

The Missionary foUowed the procession tili it 
reached an altar erected to Camdeo, the god of 
mystic love, At the sight of this objeet, every eye 
turned with devotion on his consecrated Priestess. 
The procession stopped. The sibyl Priestess stood 
at the foot of the shrine of her tutelar deity, and 
the superstitious multitude feil prostrate at the feet 
of the Prophetess. They invoked her intercession 
with the god she served : mothers held up their 
infants to her view ; fathers inquired from her tlie 
fate of their absent sons ; and raany addressed her 
on the future events of their lives ; while she, not 
more deeeiving than deceived, became the victim of 
her own imposition, and stood in the midst of her 
votaries, in all the. imposing charm ofholy Illusion. 
Her enthusiasm once kindled^ her imagination be- 
came disordered: believing herseif inspired, she 
looked the divinity she fancied, and uttered 
rhapsodies in accents so impressive and so tender^ 
and with emotions so wild, and yet so touching, 
that the mind no longer struggled against the 
influence of the senses. 

Hitherto, curiosity alone, as he believed, had induc- 
ed him to foUow the procession; but he now turned. 
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back, horror-struck. Too long had the apostle 
of Christianity been the witness of those impious 
rites, offered by the idolaters to the idolatress ; and. 
the Indignation he feit at all he had seen, at all he 
had heard, prodaced an irritability of feeling, new 
to a mind so tranquil, and but little consonant to a 
character so far above even the laudable weakness of 
human natare. He considered the false Frophetess 
as the most fatal oponent to his mission, and he 
looked to her conversion as the most effectual but 
most impracticable means to accomplish his enter- 
prise. He shuddered to reflect on the weakness and 
frailty of man, who is so often led to truth by the 
allurements which belong to error ; and he devoted 
the remainder of the day to the consideration of those 
pious plans, by which he hoped, one day, to sbade 
the brow of the Heatben Friestess with the sacred 
veil of the Christian Nun. He reflected, too, on the 
solemn and gorgeous form and rituals of his own 
religion, and thought the transition from one 
ceremonial to another might break the spell of her 
apostacy. 

The passions of the Missionary had been restrained 
by the habits of his temperate and solitary life ; the 
natural impetuosity of his feelings had been subdued, 
by the principles of his religion; and he had so 
accustomed his mind to distrust its first impulse, 
that, all fanatic as he was, he was yet less so from the 

D 8 
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vivacity of a first Impression than from the mental 
Operation that succeeded it. Tbe idea wbich was 
coolly admitted into bis mind^ gradually possessed 
itself of bis imagination^ and then gave birth to a 
series of emotions, wbicb, in tbeir combined force, 
finally mastered every thought and act of bis life. 
Tbus be became zealous in any pursait^ not because 
it bad^ in tbe first instance^ Struck bim powerfuUy^ 
nor tbat be bad suffered bimself to be borne away by 
its immediate impression^ bat because tbat^ suspi- 
cious of bimselfy be bad examined it^ in all its 
points of view, considered it in all its references, 
and studied it in all its relations^ tili it exclu- 
sively occupied bis reveries, received tbe glow of bis 
powerful imagination^ and engaged all tbe force of 
bis intellectual being. It was tbus tbat be frequent- 
ly meditated bimself into passion^ and tbat tbe 
habits of bis artificial cbaracter produced an effect on 
bis conduct similar to tbat to wbicb tbe indulgence of 
bis natural impulses would eventually bave given 
birtb. 

When the description of tbe Priestess of Casbmire 
first met bis ear, it made no impression on bis mind : 
wben be bebeld ber receiving the homage of a deity, 
all lovely as she was, she awakened no other senti- 
ment in his breast than a pious indignation, natural 
to his religious feelings, at beholding human reason 
so subdued by human imposition. Wben her story 
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had been related io him^ and her inflaence described, 
he then considered her as the powerful rival of his 
own inflaence, and the most fatal obstacle to the 
saccess of the enterprise he had engaged in; but, 
when the Pundit had awakened the hope of her 
conversion, and asserted the possibility of her influ- 
ence becoming the instrument of divine grace of her 
nation, then the Indian gradaally became the sole 
and incessant subject of his thoughts ; and her idea 
was so mingled with his religious hopes, that, even 
in prayer, she crossed his imagination; and when 
he sued from Heaven a blessing on his enterprise, 
the name of the idolatress of Cashmire was included 
in the orison, and not on the Gross his eyes were 
fixed, but upon her. 

The Guru and his train had left Labore, on the 
evening of the festival of the goddess Durga, for 
his native province; and, a few weeks after his 
departure, the Missionary commenced his pil- 
grimage towards Upper India. He was now equal 
to his undertaking; for he spoke the pure Hindu 
with the fluency of an educated native, and read the 
Sanscrit with ease and even facility. He had made 
himself master of the topography of the country— 
the Valley of Cashmire, its villages, its capital, its 
pagodas, and the temple and Brahminical College, 
in which the Guru presided ; and, already furnished 
with the means of providing for the few contin- 
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gencies of his pilgrimage^ the most necessary laxury 
of which is afforded by the numerous tanks and 
Springs^ whose construction is considered a religious 
duty, the Apostolic Nuncio left Lahore, and com- 
menced his journey towards the interior of Cashmire. 
The black robe of his order flung over his lighter 
Indian vestment, his brow shaded by the monastic 
cowl^ his band graspiug the pastoral crosier^ wear- 
ing on his breast the sacred crucifix^ and nourished 
only by the fruits and nutritious grains, with which a 
bounteous nature sapplied him. He resembled 
one of the Apostles of old; a fine image of that 
self-denying faith, whose divine doctrines he 
best illustrated by the example of his own sinless 
life. But he observed, with an acute feeling of 
disappointment, that the harvest bore no propor- 
tion to the exertions of the labourer. In whatever 
direction he turned his steps^ the zeal of Hindu 
devütion met his view, while everywhere the 
religion of the Hindus gave him the strongest idea 
of the wild extravagance which superstition is capa- 
ble of producing, or the acute sufiFerings which 
religious fortitude is equal to sustain. Everywhere 
he found new reason to observe, how perfectly the 
human mind could bend its plastic powers to those 
restraints, which the law of society, the prejudices 
of country, or the institutes of religion, imposed. 
He feit, how arbitrary was the law of human 
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opinion; how little resorted to were the right prin- 
ciples of human nature; how difiScult it was to eradicate 
those principles impressed on the human character 
without any Operation of the reason, received in the 
first era of existence, expandiug with the years, and 
associatiug with all the feelings^ the passions^ and the 
habits of life. But these reflections^ equally applicable 
to human character in the West and in the East, were 
now first made under the new impressions formed by 
the Observation of novel prejudices in others, not 
stronger, perhaps, but diflFerent from his own ; and 
he whose life had been governed by a dream, was 
Struck by the imbecility of those who submitted their 
reason to the tyranny of a baseless fanaticism. 

Amidst the tissue of prejudices, however, which 
disfigure the faith of the Hindus, he sometimes per- 
ceived the force of their mild temperament bearing 
down the barriers of artificialdistinctions; andthough 
it is deemed infamous, and hazards loss of caste for 
a follower of Brahma to partake of the same meal 
with the Professor of any other faith, yet the 
Missionary found in India the true region of hospi- 
tality ; choulteries, or public asylums for travellers, 
frequently occurred in the course of his route ; while 
the master of every simple hut was ready to spread 
the mat beneath the stranger's feet, and to weave 
the branches of his plantain-tree above the stranger's 
head ; to present to the parched lip of the wanderer 
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the milk of his cocoa-nut, and to his aching brow 
the shade of his humble roof. Happy are they who 
preserve, amidst the wreck of human reason, the 
dear and precious vestiges of human sympathy ! 

As the Missionary proceeded towards the north, 
he was still hailed with the pensive welcome of the 
Indian smile. Some few of the simple and patriar- 
chal people, who had heard of Europe, knew him 
by his complexion for a native of the West ; but 
the greater number believed him to be a wandering 
Arab, from the lofty dignity of his stature, from the 
brilliant expresslon of his countenance : and then they 
would ask him to speak of the Genii of his religion, 
or to relate to them those splendid tales for which his 
nation is so celebrated. But when he sought to 
undeceive them, when he declared that he came, 
not to amuse by fiction, but to enlighten by truth ; 
when he openly avowed to them the nature and 
objeet of his sacred mission, they fled him in fear, 
or heard him with incredulity ; they believed him to 
be either a maniac or an impostor. 

It was in vain that he invoked from Heaven some 
part of that miraculous power granted to those 
who had preceded him ; that he might be able, with 
St. Erancis Xavier, to eure the sick by a touch, 
or raise the dead by a look.* He could, indeed, 

* " The process of the saint's canonization," says the bio- 
grapher of Xavier, ** makes mention of four dead persona, to 
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watch with the saint^ piay with the saint^ and 
suffer with the saint, perhaps even far beyond 
those who had preceded him : he could overwhelm 
by his eloqaence^ command by his dignity, attach 
by his address, and awe by his example; but he 
could not subvert a single law of nature, nor, by 
any miraculous power, change the immutable decree 
of the First Will:— for, to him it was still denied 
to convert those from error, through the medium 
of astonishment, whom he could not subdue by 
the influence of truth, and when he proposed mystery 
for mystery each preferred his own. 

In less than a fortnight from his departure from 
Labore, he reached the upper region, those dread- 
ful and desolate plains, which stretch towards the 
base of the great and black rock of Bimbhar. Alone 
in the dreary waste, the Missionary feit all the 
value of an enterprise, marked by perils so terrific ; 
but he feit it unsubdued. The dry and bot air* 
parched his lip; his feet trod in the Channel of 
a torrent, dried up, whose bed seemed strewed 
with buming lava ; a fever preyed upon the Springs 

whom God restored life at this time by the ministry of his 
servant." 

* *' Cet exces de chaleur vient de la Situation de ces hautes 
montagnes qui se trouvent au nord de la route, arretent les vents 
frais, r^fl^chissent les rayons du soleil sur les voyageurs, et 
laissent dans la campagne un ardeur brulante." — Bemier. 
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of life^ and a parching thirst consumed his vitals ; 
death^ in the most dreadfal form, met his view, 
bnt fonud him nnappalied; and the vital tide was 
almost exhausted in his veins, when, worn out and 
feeble, he reached the foot of the rock of the pass 
of Bimbhar, denominated The Mouth of the Vale of 
Cashmire. High, sharp, and rüde, it held a men- 
acing aspect. Weak and enfeebled, the Missionary 
with difficulty ascended its savage acclivities. 
Natnre seemed almost to have made her last effort 
when he reached its summit: his strength was 
wholly exhausted. Supported by his crosier, he 
paused, and cast one look behind him. He beheld 
the terrific wastes he had passed, and shuddered : 
he turned round, and flung his glance on the scene 
which opened at his feet; and the heaven which 
receives the soul of the blessed, met his view.* 

Confined within the majestic girdle of the Indian 
Caucasus, Cashmire, the birth-place of Brahma, 
the scene of his Avatars, came at once under his 
Observation. The brilliant scene, the balmy at- 



♦ ** II (Bcrnier) n'cut plutöt mont^ ce qu'il nomme Taffreuse 
muraille du monde (parcequHl regarde Cashmire un paradis 
terrestre), c'est-^dire une haute montagne noir et pel^e, qu'en 
descendant sur Tautre face il sentoit un air plus frais et plus 
tempert : mais rien ne le surprit taut, dans ces montagnes, que 
de se trouyer, tout d'un coup, transport^ des Indes en Europe." — 
** Histoire Generale des Voyagea,** livre ii. p. 301. 
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mosphere, renovated his spirits and his frame. He 
rapidly descended the rock^ now no longer bleak^ 
no longer rüde, but embossed with odoriferous 
plants, and shaded by lofty shrubs. His vital 
powers, bis mental faculties, seemed to dilate under 
the influence of the pure and subtle air, which cir- 
culated with a genial softness through his frame, 
and gave to his whole being a sense of vague but 
pure felicity, which made even life itself enjoyment, 
The cusa-grass, which • shrank elastic beneath his 
steps, emitted a delicious odour; the golden fruit 
of the assoca-tree ofiFered a luscious refreshment to 
his parched lip, and countless streams of liquid 
silver meeting, in natural basons, under the shade 
of the seringata, whose beauty has given it a place 
in the heavenly constellations, ofiFered to his weary 
frame the most necessary luxury that he could now 
enjoy. 

It was evening when he reached the vale of Cash- 
mire.* Purple mists hung upon the lustre of 
its enchanting scenes, and gave them, in fairy forms, 
to the stranger's eye. The fluttering plumage of 
the peacocks and lories fanned the air, as they 
sought repose among the luxuriant foliage of the 
trees : the silence of the delicious hour knew no 

* According to Forster, the utmost extent of this delicious vale 
from S.E. to N.W. is scarcely 90 miles ; other travellers assert it 
to be but 40 miles from east to west, and 25 from north to south. 
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interruption, but from the soothing murmurs of 
innumerable cascades. All breathed a trauquil 
but luxurious enjoyment; all invited to a repose 
which resembled a waking dream, The Missiouary 
had HO power to resist the soft and new emotions 
which possessed themselves of his whole being ; it 
seemed as if Sensation had survived all power of 
perception; and, throwing himself on the odorous 
moss, which was shaded by the magnificent branches 
of the pamelo, the oak of the East, he slept. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

The morning dawn, as it silvered the snows on 
the summits of the vast chain of the ladian Cau- 
casus, and shed its light along the lower declivities 
of the hills of Cashmire, which swell at their base, 
awakened the Christian Wanderer from a dream^ 
pure and bright as a prophet^s vision. In sleep, 
he had believed himself to be in the abodes of 
the just, and he awoke in the regions of the 
blessed. Refreshed, invigorated, he arose, and 
offered the incense of the hearts to Him, of whose 
power and beneficence his soul now received such 
new and splendid images. 

Taking the broad stream of the Behat, as his 
guide, he proceeded along its winding shores, 
towards the distriet of Sirinagur. Surrounded by 
those mighty mountains whose summits appear tran- 
quil and luminous, above the regions of clouds which 
float on their brow, whose grotesque forms are 
brightened by innumerable rills, and dashed by 
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foaming torrents, the Valley of Cashmire presented 
to the wandering eye scenes of picturesque and 
glowing beauty, varying with each succeeding hour. 
Sometimes the mango-groves, with their golden 
oblong fruit and gigantie leaves, were mingled with 
plantations of mulberry^ which^ rising in luxuriant 
foliage^ give sustenance to myriads of industrious 
insects, spinning from tree to tree their golden 
threads, which float like fairy bamiers, or brilliant 
particles of light^ upon the fragraut gale; while^ 
the Indian weaver seated at his loom beneath the 
shade of his plantain-tree^ plied his slender fingers 
amidst the almost impalpable threads of his trans- 
parent web. 

Sometimes the ruins of a pagoda appeared 
thrQugh the boles of a distant forest^ or a Hindu 
village, formed of the slender bamboo, thatched 
wiUi the brilliant leaves of the water-melon, ap- 
peared amidst the surrounding cotton-grounds, 
glowing witli that tinted lustre of colouring, falsely 
deemed exclusively peculiar to the seenery of 
jtrppical climes; while herdsmen tending their 
snowy flocks on the brow of the surrounding hill, 
or youthful women carrying on their veiled heads 
yases of consecrated waters from the holy Springs 
of the Valley, recalled to the mind of the Missionary 
the venerable and touching simplicity of the pa- 
triarchal age. 
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Wherever the Christian Wanderer appeared, he 
was beheld with curiosity and admiration. The 
dignity of his form commanded respeet, and the 
meekness of his manner inspired confidence. They 
said^ " It is a sanaissee^ or pilgrim^ of some distant 
nation, performing tupaseya in a stränge land/^ and, 
with the same benevolent kindness with which they 
relieved the pilgrims of their own religion, did they 
administer to his comforts: but when^ availing 
himself of the interest he excited, he endeavoured 
to unfold to them the nature and object of a mission, 
to accomplish which he had come from distant re- 
gions, they turned coldly from him, saying, " God 
has appointed to eacb tribe its own faith, and to 
each sect its own religion : let each obey the ap- 
pointment of God, and live in peace with his neigh- 
bour/' 

This decided disappointment of all his holy views, 
grieved, without discouraging him. The persever- 
ance of a genius not to be subdued, was the grand 
featnre of his character; and a rebgious hope still 
hurried him towards that point, which was the ob- 
ject of his pious ambition. He deemed the con- 
version of the prophetess a task reserved for him 
alone, the conversion of her nation a miracle which 
she only could accomplish. 

He now proceeded to Sirinagur, and, within a 
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few leagues of the capital*, he was Struck by the 
appearance of a cave, in which he resolved to fix 
his abode. It was evening when the Missionary 
reached the base of a lofty mountain^ which seemed 
a monument of the first day of creation. It was 
a solemn and seqoestered spot^ where an eternal 
spring seemed to reign^ and which looked like the 
cradle of infant Natore^ where she first awoke, in 
all her primeval bloom. It was a glen^ screened by 
a mighty mass of rocks^ over whose fantastic forms 
and variegated hues dashed the silvery foam of the 
mountain torrent^ till^ breaking into fairy rills^ it 
stole into a branch of the Behat^ which flowing at some 
distant period^ had wom its way into the heart of 
the rock^ and produced a small sparry cavem ; from 
the splendour of the stalactites that hung like glit- 
tering icicles from its shining roof, it was named 
by the people of the country, the grotto of congela- 
tions. Wild and sequestered as was this romantic 
place, it yet, by its vicinity to the hats of some 
goalas, or Indian cow-herds, left not its inhabitants 
whoUy destitute of such assistance as even his simple 
and frugal life might still require ; while, on every 
side, the luscious milk of the cocoa-nut, the fruit 

* So called by the Hindus and by the ancient annals of India ; 
bat Bernier and Forster denominate the capital and its district by 
the same name as the kiogdom or proyince. 
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of the bread-tree, the nutriiious grains of the wild 
rice plant^ the luxurious produce of innninerable 
froit-trees^ and the pure bath of the monntain 
spring, were luxuries, supplied by Nature, in these, 
her loveliest and favourite regions. 

The Missionary employed himself, during the 

evening, in erecting, at the further extremity of 

the grotto, a rüde altar^ on which he placed the 

golden crucifix he usually carried suspended from 

his girdle, and his small bible ; and having formed 

what might be even deemed a luxurious couch of 

mosses and dried leaves^ a night of calm repose 

passed swiftly away. The dawn, as it shone 

through the crevices of his asylum grotto, was re- 

flected by the golden crucifix suspended over his 

altar. The heart of the Christian throbbed with a 

holy rapture, as he observed this ray of consecrated 

light. He arose^ and prostrated himself before the 

first shrine ever raised to his Eedeemer, in the 

most distant and most idolatrous of the provinces of 

Hindostan : he then took his crosier, and issued 

forth, looking like the tutelar spirit of the inagnifi- 

cent region he was going to explore. A goala cow- 

herd who was descending the rocks^ gave him as 

he passed a look of wonder and homage^ such as 

the mind instinctively sends to the eye when its 

glance rests upon a being whom Providence seemed 
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to have forined in all the beneficence and prodigality 
of its Creative power. 

The Missionary^ taking the path towards Sirina- 
gur, emerged from the deep shade of his glen, 
iuto a scene of picturesque beauty, terminated by 
the cultivated hills of Sirinagur^ and the snowy 
mountains of Thibet^ rising like a magnificent amphi- 
theatre to the east; but a grove of mango-trees 
became an objeet peculiarly attractive, by its gloomy 
shade. And he Struck off from the high road^ to 
pierce into its recesses. He proceeded through a 
path^ which^ from the long cusa-grasa netted over 
it^ and the entangled creepers of the parasite plants^ 
seemed to have been rarely, if ever, explored. The 
trees, thick and umbrageous, were weeded, in their 
towering branches, above his head, and knitted, in 
their spreading roots, beneath his feet. The sound 
of a cascade became his sole guide through the 
leafy labyrinth. He at last reached the pile of rocks 
whence the torrent flowed, pouring its tributary 
flood into a broad river, formed of the confluence 
of the Behat and a brauch of the Indus : the spot, 
therefore, was sacred;* and a shrine^ erected on 
the banks of the river, opposite to the rising suu, 
already reflected the first ray df the effulgent orb, 

* The confluence of streams is sacred to the followers of 
Brahma. 
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as it rose in all its majesty from behind the snowy 
points of the mountains of Thibet. Before the 
altar^ and near the consecrated shrine, appeared a 
human form^ if human it might be called^ which 
stood so light and so aspiring in its attitude^ that 
it appeared as if ascending from the earth it scarcely 
touched, to mingle with its kindred air. The res- 
plendent locks of the seeming sprite sparkled with 
the waters of the holy stream, whence it appeared 
recently to have emerged. A snowy drapery clung to a 
form perfect in grace and symmetry. One arm, 
decorated with a rosary, was pointed to the rising 
sun; the other, at intervals, was thrice applied to 
the brow, and the foUowing incantation from the 
Brahminical scriptures was then lowly and solemnly 
pronounced : " pure waters ! since you afford 
delight, grant me a rapturous view of heaven ; and 
as he who plunges into thy wave is freed from all 
impurity, so may my soul live, free from all pollu- 
tion V Thrice again bowing to the sun, the sup- 
pliant thus continued : " On that efifulgent power, 
which is Brahma, do I meditate : governed by that 
mysterious light which exists internally within my 
breast, externally in the orb of the sun, being one 
and the same with that efifulgent power, since I 
myself am an irradiated manifestation of the supreme 
Brahma/^^ 

* ** L'Eternel, absorb^ dans la contemplation de son essence, 

E 
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This being of spiritual mystery seemed then given 
up to a silent and religious rapture; and the 
Missionary^ by a slight movement^ changing bis posi- 
tion^ belield the wrapt countenance of the votarist^ 
who had profoundly assimilated herseif to the orb 
she worshipped, and the God she served. It was 
Luxima! At the rustling of bis robe among the 
trees^ she started, turned round, and her eyes feil 
upon bis figure : she still remained. Silently gazing, 
in wonder, upon eaeh other, they stood finely op- 
posed, the noble specimens of the human species, 
as it appears in the most opposite regions of the 
earth; she, like the East, lovely and luxuriant; 
he, like the West, lofty and commanding : the one, 
radiant in all the lustre, attractive in all the softness 
which distinguishes her native regions; the other, 
lowering in all the energy, imposing in all the 
vigour which marks bis rüder latitudes: she, 
looking like a creature formed to feel and to sub- 
mit; he, like a being created to resist and to 
command : while both appeared as the ministers 
and representatives of the two most powerful reli- 
gions of the earth; the one no less enthusiastic 
in her brilliant errors, than the other cpnfident in 
bis immutable truth. 

The Christian Saint and Heathen Friestess re- 
resolut dans la plenitude des tems de former des Stres participants 
de son essence et de sa b^atitude." — SAastar, traduit en Franpais, 
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mained for sometime motionless in look as in atti- 
tude; tili Luxima^ from a sudden impolse^ with- 
drawing her ejes^ the Sensation of amazement 
depicted in her coontenance^ was rapidly sncceeded 
by a bashful and timid emotion, which threw round 
her an air of shrinking modesty, softening the in- 
spired dignity of the o£Pspring of Brahma. But, 
when the Friestess disappeared, the woman stood 
too much confessed; and a feminine reserre, a 
lovely timidity, so characteristic of her sex, over- 
whelmed the Missionary with confasion : he re- 
mained, leaning on his crosier; his eyes cast down 
upon his beads, his lips motionless. 

Luxima, who resembled as she stood, the flower 
which contracts and folds upon itself, even to the 
influenae of the evening air, was ßie first to inter* 
rupt this unexpected and mysterious interview; 
with a sudden movement, she glided by the stranger, 
but with an air of chill reserve, of majestic distance, 
as though she feared the unhallowed vestment of 
infidelity should desecrate the garb of vestal sanc- 
tity. He addressed her not, nor by a movement 
attempted to oppose her intention. He saw her 
proceed up an avenue of asoca-trees, which soon 
concealed the glittering form of the Friestess in 
their impervious shade. Yet still was his glance 
directed to the path she had taken; still did the 
brilliant vision seem to float before him, tili the 

B 2 
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8un^ as it deepened the shadows of the trees 
around him, tpld how long a reverie, so new and 
Singular in its objecto had stolen him from himself. 
He staried^ and moved unconsciouslj towards the 
bank of the stream^ where traces of her idolatrous 
rites were still visible. Some unetuous claj^ min- 
gled with the attar of the rose^ strcwed its perfnme 
on the earth ; and near it lay a wreath of the bu- 
champaea, the flower of the dawn^ whose buds blow 
with the sun's first ray^ and die beneath his meridian 
beam^ leaving only their odour to survive their 
transient blooms. 

This wreath, so emblematic of the fragile loveli- 
ness of her who wore it, lay glistening in the sun. 
The Missionary took it up. A prejudice, or a 
pions delicacy, urged him to let it drop : he knew 
that it had made a part of an idolatrous ceremony ; 
that it had been twined by idolatrous hands ; but 
he could not forget, that those hands had looked so 
lovely and so pure, that they almost consecrated 
the act they had been engaged in : he wished also to 
believe, that those hands would yet adjnst the 
monastic veil upon the Christian vestaFs brow; 
he blamed, therefore, a fastidiousness, which almost 
resembled bigotry, and again took up the wreath. 
It breathed of the musky odours which had effused 
themselves from the tresses of the Indian as she 
passed him ; and thus awakened to the recollection 
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of their interview, he wandered back to bis grotto^ 
forgetfal of bis intention to visit Sirinagur that day, 
and oecupied qvIj in reflecting on the accident 
wbich bad tbus rendered bim a resident in the 
neighboorbood of the Priestess of Cashmire. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

The day was bright and ardent^ the grotto was 
cool and shady; and the Missionarj feit no incli- 
nation to leave a retreat^ so adapted to the season 
and his tone of mind. He engaged in the perusal 
of the Scriptures, an abridged translation of which 
he had made into the Hindu dialect^ and in devo- 
tional exercises and pious meditations : yet, for the first 
time, he found his thoughts not always obedient to 
his will ; yet he believed that they had not changed 
their character, but their object; and that, in re- 
verting to the interview of the morning, they still 
referred to his mission. 

When we had finished the holy offices of the 
evening, he walked forth to enjoy its coolness and 
its beauty. He bent his steps involuntarily towards 
the altar erected at the confluence of the streams. 
The whole scene had changed its aspect with the 
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sun's course : it was still and gloomj^ and fonned 
a stroDg relief to the luxuriancy of the avenue of 
asoca-trees^ on whose summit the westem sky 
poured its flood of crimson liglit. He wandered 
through its illaminated shades^ tili he suddenly 
found himself in a little Valley^ almost surrounded 
by hills, and opening, by a rocky defile, towards 
the mountains of Sirinagur, which formed a ter- 
mination to the vista. In the centre of the Valley, 
a stream, dividing into two branches, nearly sur- 
rounded a sloping mound, which swelled from their 
banks. The mound was covered with flowering 
shrubs^ through which the shafts of a verandah 
were partially seen, while the pavilion to which it 
belonged, was scarcely concealed, The eye of the 
Missionary was fascinated by the romantic beauty 
of this fairy scene. All breathed the mystery of a 
consecrated spot, and every tree seemed sacred to 
religious rites. The bilva, the shrub of the goddess 
Durga ;* the high flowering murva, form the sacri- 
ficial threads of the Brahmins; the bacula^ of the 
Indian Eden ; and the loffcy cadamba, which, de- 
dicated to the third incarnation, is at once the most 
elegant and holy of Indian trees; all spoke that 
the ground whereon he trod was consecrated; all 
gave a secret intimation to his heart, that his eyes 

* The Goddess of Nature in the Indian mythology. 
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then dwelt upon the secluded retreat of the Vestal 
Priestess of Cashmire. 

At the moment that he was Struck bj the con- 
viction, a rustling noise seemed to proceed from 
the summit of the mound. He drew back^ but 
perceived Luxima descending amidst the trees. 
She came darting lightly forward^ like an evening 
iris; no less brilliant in hue^ no less rapid in 
descent. She passed unobserving^ and her flowing 
tresses left an odour on the air^ which penetrated the 
senses. The monk had not the power to follow, 
nor to address her : he crossed himself, and prajed. 
He, who in the Temple of the idol had preached 
against idolatrj to a superstitions moltitude, bold 
and intrepid as a self-devoted martyr, now, in a 
lovelj solitude, where all was calculated to soothe 
his senses, and to harmonize with the meekness of 
bis mission, trembled to address a young, a solitary, 
and timid woman. It seemed as if Heaven had 
withdrawn its favour; as if the spirit of his zeal 
had passed away. Wliile he hesitated, Luxima 
had approached the stream, and the light of the 
setting sun feil warmly round her. Thrice she 
bowed to the earth, and then raising her hands to 
the west, with all the enthusiasm of a false, but 
ardent devotion, she chanted the vesper hymn of 
her religion. 

It was then that a zeal no less enthusiastic 
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animated the Christian Priest» He darted forward, 
and seized an arm thas raised in impious homage. 
He discarded the nsual mildness of his evangelic 
feelings ; with vehemence he exclaimed, '^ Mistaken 
being; know you what you do? that profanely 
you offer to the Created, that which belongs to the 
Creator only V 

The Indian^ silent from amazement and fear, 
stood trembling in his grasp ; but she gazed for a 
moment on the Missionary. A resentful blush 
crimsoned her cheek. The touch of the stranger 
was sacrilege. He had seized a hand^ which the 
royal caste of her country would have trembled 
to approach : he had equally shocked the na- 
tional prejudice and natural delicacy of the wo- 
man. She withdrew from his clasp^ shuddering 
and indignant, and looking imperiously on him, 
exclaimed, " Depart hence : so that, I may, by an 
instant ablution in these consecrated waters, efface 
the pollution of thy touch; leave me, that I may 
expiate a crime, for which I must eise innocently 
suffer r 

The Missionary letting fall his arms, and casting 
his eyes to the earth, replied: "Daughter, in ap- 
proaching thee, I obey a will higher than thy com- 
mand ; I obey a power, which bids me teil thee, 
that the prejudice to which thy mind submits, 
is false alike to happiness and to reason; and that 

E 3 
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a religion which creates distinction between the 
species, cannot be the religion of truth; for He 
who alike made thee and me^ knows no distinction : 
He who died to redeem my sins, died also for thy 
salvation. Children of different regions, we are 
yet children of the same parent, created by the 
same hand^ and inheritors of the same immor- 
tality/' 

He ceased. Luxima gazed timidly on him^ 
and an expression strongly marked^ diffused itself 
oyer her countenance. At last, she exclaimed, 
'' Stranger, thongh sayest we are of the same caste. 
Art thou, then, an irradiation of the Deity, and, 
like me, wilt thou finally be absorbed in bis 
divine efifulgence ? Ah, no ! thou wouldst deceive 
me, and cannot. Thou art he, the daring Infidel, 
who, in the temple at Labore, denied all faith in 
the triple God, the holy Treemoortee; Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiven : thou art he, who boldly 
dared to imitate the sixth avatar, in which Brahma, 
as a priest, came to destroy the false religions of 
nations, and to diffuse bis own. Yes, thou art 
he, who would seem a god among us, and by se- 
ducing our minds from the true faith, deprive us of 
our caste on earth, and plunge us, hereafter, into 
the dark Nerekah, the abode of evil spirits. I 
know thee well now, and thy power is great and 
dreadful; for in the midst of the shrines of the 
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Gods I worship, thy presence caught my eye; and 
when Brahma spoke by the lips of his Guru, thy voice 
only left its accents on my ear, Ere thou didst 
speak, I took thee for the tenth avatar, which is 
yet to come ; and, when I listened to thee, I deemed 
thee one of the Genii, of the Arab's faith, whose 
words are false, though sweet. But they say thou 
art a Christian infidel, and a sorcerer; andpanish- 
ment, with a black aspect and a red eye waits on 
the souls of them who listen to, and who believe 
thee/' 

With these words, rapidly prononneed, blashing 
at her own temerity, in thus addressing a stranger 
of another sex, and involved in the confusion of 
her own new and powerful feelings, she would have 
glided away; but the Missionary foUowing, caught 
the drapery of her robe, and said, with expressive 
dignity, " I command thee, in the name of Hirn 
who sent me, to stay and hear \" 

Luxima turned round. She was pale, and 
trembied: she raised her hands in the attitude of 
supplication. Shrinking back upon herseif, fear, 
mingled with a sense of the profanation she en- 
dured, was the leading emotion of her soul. The 
Missionary, Struck by the pleading earnestness of 
her air, and apprehensive of forfeiting all chance of 
another interview, if he now persisted in detain- 
ing her, drew back a few paces j and, crossing his 
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hands on bis bosom^ and cast bis eyes to eartbi 
he sigbed and said, " Go ! tbou art free ; bat take 
witb thee tbe prayers and blessings of bim, who, 
to procure thy eternal bappiness, would joy to 
sacrifice bis mortal life.'^ He spoke witb entbu- 
siasm and feeling : tbe Friestess beard bim in 
amazement and emotion. Eree to go, sbe yet 
lingered for a moment; tben, raising ber eyes to 
beaven, as if sbe invoked tbe protection of some 
tutelary deity, sbe tumed abruptly away, and slowly 
ascending tbe mount, disappeared amidst tbe um- 
brage of its trees. 

Tbe Missionary remained motionless. Tbe re- 
sult of tbis interview convinced bim, tbat in 
tbe same ligbt as tbe infidel appeared to bim, 
in sueb bad be appeared to ber ; alike beyond tbe 
pale of salvation, alike dark in error. Her preju- 
dices, indeed, extended even beyond tbe abstraet 
sentiment; for bis words were not only deemed 
sacrilegious, bat bis very presence was considered 
as poUution : and ber opinions seemed so animated 
by ber entbusiasm, ber religious faitb so blended 
witb ber biiman ambition, tbat be believed be migbt 
well deem tbe conversion of ber nation possible, 
could ber's be once eflfected. Bat to tbose obstacles 
were opposed tbe saccess, wbicb bad even already 
crowned bis eflPbrts : eitber by a fortunate cbance, 
or by a divine providence, be bad establisbed bim- 
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seif near her residence; he was acquainted with 
the places of her morning and evening worship ; he 
had addressed her^ and she had replied to him. 
She had, indeed, confessed she feared his presence, 
and she had endeavoured to flj him ; bat, had she 
not also avowed the deep impressions he had made 
on her mind? that she had mistaken him for an 
incarnation of her worshipped god; and, in the 
consecrated temple of her faith, where she stood, 
not more adoring than adored, that his image still 
rested on her imagination, his accents onlj dwelt 
upon her ear ? 

The Missionary moved rapidly away, as this 
conviction cama home to his heart. He believed 
he feit it all, as a Monk ought, through the 
medium of his mission, and not as a Man 
through the influence of his feelings. He re^ 
turned thanks to Heaven, that the grace of conver- 
sion was already working in the pure, but erring 
soul of the innocent infidel, slowly indeed, but the 
ear which had been charmed, the eye which had 
been fixed, were organs of intellect, the powerful 
sources of mind itself. 

Another day rose on the cave of the Apostolic 
Monk ; but he extended not his wanderings beyond 
the huts of the neighbouring Goalas: when he 
approached them, he was hailed with smiles; but, 
when he attempted to preach to them, they listened 
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to him with indififereuce, or heard with incredulity. 
He sighed^ believing his hour was not yet come. But 
he looked forward, with religious patience, to the 
moment^ when he should present to the wor- 
shippers of Brahma, a Neophyte, whose conversion 
would be the sole miracle which graced his mission : 
but what miracle could better evince the divinity 
of his doctrine he advanced^ than that a Priestess 
of Brahma^ a Frophetess^ a Brachmachira, should 
believe in, and receive it? He beheld, from 
the summit of his asylum, towns and vülages, the 
palaces of Eajahs, and the cottages of the Byots; 
but he approached them not. The charms of a 
sohtude, so lovely and so profound, grew with an 
increasing influence on his heart and imagination. 
Pure light and pure air, the softest sounds and sweetest 
odours, skies for ever sunny, and shades for ever 
cool, the song of birds and murmur of cascades, 
all, in a residence so enchanting, rendered life 
itself an innocent enjoyment, The Goalas called 
him '^ The Hermit of the Grotto of Congelations /' 
and believing him to be a harmless fanatic, a 
holy man of some unknown faith and nation, they 
respected his solitude, and never intruded on it, 
except to furnish him with the simple necessaries 
his life required.* 

'i' " II ne faut ä ces nations que des nourritures rafraichissantes, 
et m^re la nature leur a prodign^ des for^ts de citroniers, d'oranges, 
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For some time, he forbore to approach the con- 
secrated grove of the Priestess : he wished to awaken 
confidence, and feared to banish it by importunity. 
On the evening of the third day, he directed his 
steps towards the pavilion of Luxiraa, always con- 
cealing himself amidst the trees^ lest he should 
be observed by any of the attendants who resided 
with her. At a little distance from the confluence 
of the streams, his ear was Struck by a moan of 
suffering. He flew to the spot whence it proceeded, 
and beheld a young fawn in the fangs of a wolf ; 
an animal rarely seen in the innoxious shades of 
Cashmire, but which is sometimes driven, by 
hunger, from the mountains of Thibet into the 
Valley. The aniinal, now suddenly dropped his bleed- 
ing prey, and turned on the man. The bright glare 
of his distended eyes, the discovery of his fang- 
teeth, his inclined head, the sure presages of 
destruction^ all spoke the attack he meditated. 
The Missionary, firm and motionless, met his ad- 
vance with the cross spear of his staff ; and, though 
the wolf rushed upon its point, the slight wound 
it inflicted only served to whet his rage. He gained 
upon his Opponent. The Missionary threw away 
his crosier, he had no alternative : he rushed 
upon the animal ; he struggled with its strength : 

'de figuiers, de cocotiers^de palmiers, et des campagnes couvertea 
de riz." — Essai sur les Maurs et l'Esprit des Natlms, Voltaire, 
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the contest was only of a moment's duration : 
the animal lay strangled at his feet, and the Mis- 
sionary retumed his acknowledgments to that 
Power, which had thus nerved his arm, and 
preserved his life. He then turned to the fawn. 
It was but slightly wounded ; and, as it lay trem- 
bling on the grass, its preserver could not but 
admire its singular beauty. Its form was per- 
fect, its velvet coat was smooth and polished, and 
its delicate neck was encircled by a silver collar, 
clasped with the mountain gern of Cashmire. Some 
Sanscrit characters were engraven on this collar, but 
the Missionary paused not to peruse them. 

The snppliant looks of the gentle and familiär 
fawn excited his pity : it seemed no stranger to 
human attentions, and caressed the band of the 
Missionary, when he took it in his arms to bear it to 
his cave ; for it was unable to move, and his benevo- 
lent nature would not permit him to leave it to 
perish. It was also evident, that it was the favourite 
of some person of distinction, to whom he would 
take pleasure in restoring it; for, though he had 
conquered all human affections in himself, and 
had hitherto lived neither loving nor beloved on 
earth, yet sometimes he remotely guessed at the 
happiness of such a feeling, and a yague wish 
would sometimes escape his heart, that he too 
might lo?e : but when that wish grew with 
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indalgence^ and extended itself to a higher object ; 
wheu the possible existence of a dearer, warmer, 
feeling suggested itself, and vibrated through all 
his sensible being, then the blood flowed like a 
buming torrent in his veins, his heart quickened 
in its throb to a feverish pulsation — he trembled, 
he shuddered, he prayed, and, was resigned ! 

When he had reached the grotto, he placed his 
helpless bürden on some moss. He bathed its 
wound, and, applyiiig to it some sanative herbs, was 
about to bind it with the long fibres of the cusa- 
grass, when the light which flowed in upon his task 
was saddenly obscured. He was on his knees at 
the moment: he turned round his head, and per- 
ceived that the shadow feil from a form at the 
entrance of his grotto, It was the Priestess of 
Brahma who presented herseif at the entrance of 
the Christian's cave ! It was the zealous Brach- 
machira, who stood within a few steps of the 
Christian's altar. The Missionary remained in the 
motionless attitude of surprise. He coold not be 
deceived; it was no vision of light, such as descends 
upon the abodes of holy men, for, all pale, and 
Spiritual as it looked, it was still all woman, it was 
still the Idolatress. As she threw her glances around, 
she advanced into the centre of the grotto before 
the monk had power to rise, and, kneeling, opposite 
to him, and beside the fawn, she said in a caressing 
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tone^ *' Almora^ mj dear and faithfal animal, thou 
dost^ then^ still live! and the innocent spirit thj 
lovelj form embodies, has not yet fled to some 
less pure receptacle/' At the sound of her caressing 
voice^ the favourite raised its langnid eyes« and 
fawned upon her hands. "It lives!'^ she said 
joyfolly ; and, turning her look upon the Missionary, 
added, in a softer voice, ^' And thoa hast saved its 
Ufer 

As she spoke, her eyes feil beneath the fixed 
look of the Missionary, and again slowly raising 
them, threw around the cavem a glance of wonder 
and curiosity. The sun was setting radiantly op- 
posite to the entrance, and the spars of the vaulted 
roof shone with the hae and lustre of vivid rubies : 
rays of refracted light feil from the golden crueifix 
on the surface of the marble altar ; and the figure 
of the Monk, habited only in a white jama, finely 
harmonized with the scene, and gave to the grotto 
that air of enchantment which the Indian fancy 
delights to dwell on. The mind of Luxima seemed 
wrapt in the wondrous imagery by which she was 
surrounded. She again turned her eyes on the 
Monk, and, starting from her position, ^'Thou art 
wounded r* she exclaimed, with a yoice of pity and 
of terror. The Monk pereeived that the breast of his 
jama was stained with blood " Thou wilt bleed to 
death V' she continued, trembling, and approaching 
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him : ^'thou, who, unlike other infidels, art so tender 
towards a suffering animal^ art thou to suffer un- 
assisted ?'' 

" My religion teaches me to assist and to relieve 
all who live and suffer/' said the Missionary ; " but 
here, who is there to assist me 1" Luxima flew out 
of the grotto, and in a moment returaed. *' Here/' 
she said eagerly, " here is a lotos-leaf filled with 
water; bathe thy wound; and here is an herb, 
sovereign in fresh wounds ; apply it to thy bosom ; 
and to-morrow an Arab physician from Sirinagur 
shall attend thee/' "The wound lies not in my 
bosom/' replied the Monk, "it is my right arm 
which has been torn by the fangs of the wolf, and 
I cannot assist myself ; yet I thank thee for thy 
charitable attentions/' 

Luxima stood suspenseful and agitated. Natural 
benevolence, confirmed prejudice, the impulse of pity, 
and the restraint of religion, all were seen to struggle 
in the expression of a countenance, which faithfuUy 
indicated every movement of the soul. At last, 
nature was victorious ; and, raising her eyes and 
hands to heaven, she exclaimed, "Praise be to 
Vishnu ! who still protects those who are pure 
in heart, even though their hands be poUuted l" 
Then gently, timidly, approaching the Missionary, 
she knelt beside him, and raising the sleeve of 
his jama, she bathed the wound, which was slight, 
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applied to it the sanative herbs^ and^ tearing off 
part of her veil^ boand bis arm with the coDsecrated 
fragment. Thus eogaged, the colour freqaentlj 
visited and retired from her cheek. When her band 
met the Missionary^s^ she shuddered and sbrank 
from the touch, and, when bis eye dwelt on bers, 
she suddenly averted their glance. They feil at last 
upon her own faded wreath of bucbambaca, which 
was suspended from a point of the rock ; she blushed, 
and cast them down on the rosary of the Christian 
Hermit, which, at that moment, encircled her own 
arm. She perceived that bis eyes also rested on 
them. "I found them,^' she said, replying to bis 
look ; '^ having missed a fawn, who had followed 
me to the stream of evening worship, I implored 
the assistance of Moodaivee, the Goddess of Mis- 
fortane, and she conducted me to a spot, where I 
perceived the shining hairs of my favourite, lying 
scattered around the body of a wolf, who lay, terrific, 
even in death. I said, 'Who is he, powerful as 
the flaming column, in which Shiven did manifest 
bis strength — who is he, bold and terrible, who thus 
destroys the destroyer ?^ Thy beads told the tale ; 
and the red drops which feil from the wound of the 
fawn, tracked the path to this cave of wonders, 
where I have found thee, kind infidel, acting as an 
Hindu would have acted; who shudders as he moves, 
lest, beneath bis incautious steps, some viewless 
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insect bleed. Eeceive, then, into thy care this 
wonnded animal ; and, when it can be removed, lead 
it, at sunrise, to the confluence of the streams ; there 
I wül receive it." 

As she spoke, she advanced to the entrance of 
the cave, and performing the salaam, the. graceful 
salatation of the East, she disappeared. Had a 
celestial visitant irradiated with its brightness the 
gloom of his cavern, the Missionary would not 
have been more overwhelmed by surprise and ad- 
miration; bat, in recovering from his confusion, 
he recoUected, with a streng feeling of self-reproach, 
that he had suffered her to depart without avaiUng 
himself of so singular an opportunity of increasing 
her confidence, and extending their intercourse. He 
arose — and, resuming his monkish robe, followed 
her with a rapid step. She turned round, and a 
smile of pleasure played round her lips. The 
Missionary cast down his eyes, and secretly wished 
she might not thus smile again. 

He was now Walking beside her, '^The dew 
of evening,'^ he said, " falls heavy, the sun is sinking, 
and the cause which drove a ferocious animal into 
these shades may still exist, and send another from 
the heights of Thibet; therefore, daughter, have I 
followed thee 1" The Indian looked not insensible, 
nor yet displeased by his attention ; but, when he 
called her daughter, she raised her eyes in wonder 
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to the form of him, who thus assumed the venerable 
rights of paternity ; but she read not there bis 
daim^ and repeated in a low voice — '^ Daughter f" 
'' Yes/^ he replied, '* yes, I would look upon thee 
ES a daughter^ I would be unto thee as a father^ 
I would guide the wanderings of thy mind, as I now 
guide thy steps, and I would protect thee from evil 
and from error, as I now protect thee from danger 
and from accident." 

The countenance of Luxima softened as he spoke. 
He now addressed himself, not to her prejudices, 
which were unvanquishable, but to her feelings, 
which were susceptible; he addressed her, not as 
the priest of a religion she feared, but as a man, 
whom it was impossible to listen to, or to behold, 
without interest ; and the Missionary, observing the 
means most likely to fascinate her attention and 
to win her confidence, now dropped the language of bis 
mission, and spoke to her with an eloquence, never 
before exerted but in the cause of religion. He 
spoke to her of the lovely wonders of her native 
region ; of the impression which the venerable figure 
of her grandsire had made on bis mind in the temple 
of Labore ; and of her own story, which, he confessed 
had deeply interested him ; he spoke to her of the 
loss of affectionate parents, of the untimely fate of 
a youthful bridegroom, and of the nature of the 
austere life she herseif led; of the tender ties she 
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had relinqnished, of the precious feelings she had 
sacrificed. In adverting thus to her life, he was 
governed by an acute consciousness of all the 
privations of his own ; he spoke of the subjection 
of the passions^ like one constituted to know their 
tyranny, and capable of opposing it ; he applaüded 
the fortitude of virtue, like one who could esti- 
mate the difficulty of resistance by the force of 
the external temptation and the internal im pulse; he 
spoke a language not usually his own — the laviguage 
of seniimeni; but if it wanted something of the 
force, it wanted nothing of the pathos which dis- 
tinguished the eloquence of his religion. 

Luxima heard him with emotion. Her heart was 
eloquent, but the nature of her religion, and feminine 
reserve, alike sealed her Ups. She replied to his 
Observation by looks, and to his questions by 
monosyllables. He only understood, from her timid 
and brief answers, that her grandsire was then re- 
siding at his College at Sirinagur, and that she lived 
in rehgious retirement, in her pavilion, with her female 
attendants only, devoted to the discipline and exercises 
of her profession. But, though her words were few, re- 
served, and guarded, yet the playful smile of unre- 
pressed pleasure, the low sigh of involuntary sadness, 
and all those simple and obvious expressions of strong 
and tender feelings, which, in an advanced state of 
Society are obscured by ceremony, or concealed by 
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affectation^ betrayed^ to the Monk^ a character^ in 
wbicb tendemess and enthusiasm^ genius and sen- 
sibilitj^ mingled their attributes. 

When sbe had reacbed the base of the mound, 
the Missionary sought not to proceed. " Daughter/' 
he Said, " thou art now within the safe asylum of 
thy home. Peace be unto thee ! and may He, who 
gave US equally hearts to feel bis goodness, guard 
and protect thee l" As he spoke, be raised bis eyes 
to beaven, and clasped bis hands in the suppliant 
attitude of prayer. The dovelike eyes and innocent 
hands of the Indian were raised in the same direction ; 
for, gazing on the glories of the firmament, a feeling 
of rapturous devotion, awakened and exalted by the 
enthusiasm of the Missionary, filled her soul, and 
they worsbipped togetber in the temple of nature's 
God. 

In this sacred commnnion, the Christian Saint 
and Heathen Priestess feit in common; their 
eyes were only withdrawn from heaven, to 
become fixed on each other. Both secretly feit 
the sympathy by wbicb they were united. Luxima 
withdrew in silence ; and the Missionary, as he caught 
the last glimpse of her form, sighed, and said, 
" How worthy she is to be saved ! how obviously 
does a dawning grace shed its pure light over the 
dark prejudices of her Wanderin g mind P' Then 
be recalled her looks, her blushes, her sighs — all alike 
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breathed of a mind formed for the highest purposes 
of devotion^ a heart endowed witli the most exquisite 
feelings of nature; and^ in meditating on the 
character of his future proselyte^ he remained wan- 
dering about the shades of her dwelling, until the 
rays of a midnight moon silvered their foliage; 
then a strain of soft and solemn music faintly stole 
on his ear^ and powerfully awakened his attention. 
This mysterious sound proceeded from the summit 
of the mound; and led by strain s which harmonized 
with the hour^ the place^ and with the peculiar tone 
of his feelings^ he ascended the acclivity ; but it was 
with slow and doubtful steps^ as if he were impelled 
to act by some secret impulse^ which he did not 
approve^ and could not resist. As he reached the 
summit of the mound, he perceived, by the peculiar 
odours which breathed around him, that it was 
planted with the rarest and richest shrubs. A 
spring, gushing from its brow, shed a light dew on, 
every side, which bestowed an eternal freshness on 
the balmy air, and on those fragrant flowers^ which 
opened now their choicest sweets. 

A pavilion, surrounded by a light and elegant 
verandah, rose, like a fairy structure, from the midst 
of the surrounding shades; and, from one of th« 
lattices, proceeded those aerial sounds, which, 

*' Sweet as from blest Toices uttering joy/' 

F 
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had first allured his attention. It seemed to in- 
close a particular apartment. A light gleamed 
through one of the lattices. It proceeded from a 
larap, suspended from the centre of the ceiling, 
which was painted with Agares taken from the 
Indian mythologj. Beneath the lamp stood a 
small altar, with ivory steps, which were strewed 
wifh flowers. 

The idol, to whom the offerings were made. wore 
the form of a beautiful child : by his cany bow, his 
arrows tipt with Indian blossoms, the Missionary re- 
cognised him as the lovely twin of the Grecian Cupid ; 
while, before her tutelar deity, knelt the votive priestess 
playing on the Indian lyre, which she accompanied 
with a hymn to Camdeo. The sounds, wild and 
tender, died upon her lips, and she seemed to 

" Feed on thoughts, 
Which voluntary moy'd harmonious numhers. 

She then arose^ and poured incense into a small 
vase, in which the leaves, of the sacred sami-tree 
burnt with a blue phosphoric light: then bowing 
to the altar, she said, " Glory be to Camdeo ; him 
by whom Brahma and Vishnu are filled with rap- 
turons deUght; for the true object of glory is an 
Union with our beloved ; that object really exists ; 
but, without it, both heart and soul would have no 
existence/' 
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As sbe prononnced this impassioned invocation^ 
a tender enthusiasm diffased itself over her counte- 
nance : and delightfol visions seemed to absorb her 
whole being. 

The Missionäry hastened away, and rapidly des- 
cended the mound. He had seen^ he had heard 
too much : even the very air he breathed tended to 
enervate his mind. A short time back, and the 
Indian had shared with him a feeling as pure and 
as devotional as it was sublime and awful : he found 
her now involved in idolatrous worship. Hitherto 
a cold and vestal reserve had consecrated her look, 
and guarded her words; now a tender languor 
was distinguishable in both ; and the virgin-priestess, 
the widowed bride, who had hitherto appeared ex- 
clusively consecrated to the service of that Heaven 
she imaged upon earth, seemed now only alive to 
the existence of feelings in which Heaven could 
have no share. 

For whose sake was this tender invocation made ? 
Lived there an object worthy to steal between the 
vestal Prophetess and her paradise of Indra? He 
recalled her look and air, and thought that as he 
had last beheld her in all the grace and blandish- 
ment of beauty, she resembled less the future 
foundress of a religious order, than one of the 
lovely Bajini, or female Fassions, which, in the 
poetical mythology of her religion, were supposed 

f 2 
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to preside over the harmony of tbe spheres, and 
to steal their power over the hearts of men by 
sounds which breathed of beaven. But he dis- 
carded tbe seducing image^ as little consonant to 
the tone of bis mind, while he involuntarily re- 
peated^ " The true object of soul and mind is the 
glory of a union with our beloved ;'' until, suddenly 
recollecting the doctrines of the mystic love^ and 
that, even in bis own pure faith^ there were sects 
who addressed their homage to Heaven in terms 
of human passion^^ Luxima stood redeemed in 
bis mind : for^ whatever glow of imagination warms 
the worship of colder regions^ he was aware that^ 
in India, the ardent gratitude of created spirits 
was wont to ascend to the Creator in expressions 
of the most fervid devotion ; that the tender elo- 
quence of mystic piety too frequently assumed the 
character of human feelings; and that the faint 
line^ which sometimes separated the language of 
love from that of religion^ was too delicate to be 
perceptible, but to the pure in spirit and devout 
in mind. He was himself of a rigid principle and 
a stoical order^ and the language of bis piety^ like 
its sentiment, was lofty and sublime. Yet he was 
not intolerant towards the soft and pious weaknesses 

* It is unnecessary to mention the well-known doctrine of 
quietism, embraced by the Archbishop of Cambray, and founded 
by the celebrated Madame Guyon. 
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of others; and he now believed that tbe ardent 
enthusiasm of the young Heathen was a sure presage 
of the zeal and faith of the futnre Christian. 

The little hüls which encircled the vale where 
chance had fixed his residence, seemed now to him 
as a magic boundary^ whose line it was impossible 
to pass; and during the day which succeeded to 
that of Luxima's visit, he wandered near the path 
which led to her pavilion or retumed to his grotto, 
to caress the fawn she had committed to his care ; 
but always with a feeling of doubt and anxiety, as 
if expectation and disappointment divided his mind ; 
for he thought it probable, that the humanity of 
Luxima might lead her, now her first prejudices, 
were vanquished, again to visit him, to inquire into 
the State of his own slight wound, or to see her 
convalescent favourite. Once he believed he heard 
her voice : he flew to the mouth of the grotto, but 
it was only the sweet soft whistle of the packimar, 
the Indian bird-catcher, as he hung, almost sus- 
pended, from the projection of a neighbouring rock, 
pointing his long and slender lines tipped with 
lime to the gaudy plumage of the pungola, who 
builds her nest in the recesses of the highest clifFs, 
or lured to his nets, with imitative note, the lovely 
and social magana, the red-breast of the East. 
Again he heard a light and feathery foot-fall : he 
thought it must be Luxima^s ; but he only perceived 
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at a distance, a slender youth bending hia rapid 
way, assisted by a slight and brilliant spear; and 
by bis jama of snowy white, and crimson sash and 
turban, he recognised the useful and swift Hircarah, 
the faithful Courier of some Indian rajah or Mogul 
oinrah. 

The sun, as it faded from the horizon, withdrew 
with it, hopes scarcely understood by him who in- 
dulged them. Hitherto bis mind had received 
every impression, and combined every idea, through 
a religious influence; and even the Indian, in all 
the splendour of her beauty, her youth, and her 
enthusiasm, had stolen on bis imagination solely 
through the medium of bis zeal. Until this mo- 
ment, woman was to him a creature, unguessed 
at, and unthought of. In Europe and in India, 
the few who had raet his eye were of that class in 
Society to whom delicacy of form was so sei dorn 
given, by whom the graces of the mind were so 
seldom possessed. Hitherto he had only stood 
between them and Heaven : they had approached 
him penitent and contrite, faded by tirae, or chilled 
by remorse ; and he had feit towards them as saints 
are supposed to feel, who pity the errors from which 
they are themselves exempt. His experience, there- 
fore, afforded him no parallel for the character 
and form of the Priestess. A rapturous vision had 
indeed, given him such forms of heaven to gaze 
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011 ; but, on earth, he had seen nothing to which he 
could assimilate, or by which coinpare her. 

Tet, in reflecting ou her charms, he only con- 
sidered them as rendering her more worthy to be 
converted, and more capable of Converting others. 
He remeinbered that the light of Christianity owed 
its first difFusion to the influence of woman; and 
that the blood of martyred vestals had flowed to 
attest their zeal and faith^ with no inadequate 
effect. This consMeration, therefore, sanctified the 
solicitude which Luxima awakened in his mind; 
and anxiously to expect her presence, and profoundly 
to feel her abseuce, were, he believed, sentiments 
which emanated from his religious zeal^ and not 
emotions belonging to his selfish feeling. The High 
Priestess of Cashmire converted, his work was done ; 
he thus reconciled to himself his pausing in the pro- 
gress of his mission, for the logic of the passions is 
always conviucing. 

On the evening of the foUowing day, he repaired 
to the altar at the confluence of the streams, accom- 
panied by the fawn, which was uow sufficiently 
recovered to be restored to its mistress. His heart 
tlirobbed with a violence new to its sober pulse, 
when he perceived Luxima standing beneath the 
shadowy branches of a cannella-alba, or cinnamon- 
tree, looking like the deity of the stream, in whose 
lucid wave her elegant and picturesque form was 
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reflected. The bright buds of the water-loving 
lotos were twined round her arms and bosom : and 
the enthnsiasm of devotion still threw its light upon 
her features ; but when the Missionary stood before 
her, the pure blood mantling to her cheek gra- 
doally suifused her whole face with radiant blushes, and 
a modest shyness, blended with the smile of pleasure 
lighted up her countenance as the Missionary 
stood wrapt in silent contemplation of her person, 
which he likened to the altar-portrait of St. Theresa 
by Murillo, the treasure of his own convent in Por- 
tugal. 

The fawn, which had burst from the string of 
twisted grass by which he led it, now sprang to the 
feet of her mistress, who lavished on her favourite 
the most infantile caresses ; and this little scene of 
re-union gave him time to recover the reserved 
dignity of the Apostolic Nuncio, which the abruptly- 
awakened feelings of the man had put to flight. 
" Daughter/' he said, " health and peace to thee 
and thine ! May the light of the true religion effuse its 
lustre over thy soul, as the light of the sun now 
irradiates thy form V' 

As he spoke a language so similar to that in 
which the devotions of the heathen were wont to 
flow, he touched, by a natural association of ideas, 
on the chord of her enthusiasm ; and, thrice bowing 
to the sun, she replied, " I adore that effulgent 
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power^ in whose lustre I now shine, and of which 
I am myself an irradiated manifestation/^ 

The Missionary started ; bis blood ran cold as he 
thus found himself so intimately associated in the 
worship of an infidel ; white, as if suddenly inspired, 
he raised his hands and eyes to heaven, and, 
prayed aloud, and with the eloquence of angels, for 
her conversion. 

Luxima, gazing and listening, stood wrapt in won- 
der and amazement. She heard her name tenderly 
pronounced, and inseparably connected with snppli- 
cation to Heaven in her behalf: she beheld tears, 
and listened to sighs, of which she alone was the 
object, and which were made as offerings to the 
supplianfs God, that she might embrace a mode 
of belief, to whose existence, until now, she was 
almost a stranger« Professing, herseif, a religion 
which nnites the most indifferent toleration to the 
most obstinate faith; which resists all proselytism, 
and implores none; she could not, even remotely, 
comprehend the pious solicitude for her conversion, 
which the words and emotion of the Christian 
betrayed ; bat from his prayer, and the exhortations 
he addressed to her, she understood, that she had 
been the principal object of his visiting Cashmire, 
and that her happiness, temporal and eternal, was 
the subject of his ardent hopes and eloquent sup- 
plications. 

F 3 
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This conviction sank deep into her sensible and 
grateful heart, which was formed for the exercise 
of all those feelings which raise and purify humanity ; 
and it softened, without eonquering, the profound 
and firm-rooted prejudices of her mind; and when 
the Monk arose, she seated herseif ou a shelving 
bank^ and motioned to him to place himself beside 
her. He obeyed, and a short pause ensued, which 
the eloquent and fixed looks of the Indian alone 
filled up ; at last^ she said^ in an accent of emotion^ 
" Christian, thou hast named me an idolatress ; 
what means that terra ? which must sure be evil, 
since, when thou speakest it, methinks thou dost 
almost seem to shudder/' 

" I call thee idolatress/' he retumed, " because, 
even now, I saw thee offer to the sun that worship 
which belongs alone to Him who said, ' Let there 
be light and there 'waslightP ^' — ^^I adore the 
sun/' interrupted Luxima, with enthusiasra, " as 
the great visible luminary ; the emblem of that 
incomparably greater Light, which can ^lone illumine 
our souls/' — '' Ah V he replied, " at least encourage 
this first principle of true faith, this pure idea of 
an essential Cause, this sentiment of the existence 
of a God, which is the sole idea innate to the mind 
of man/' — '^I would adore Him in bis works,'' 
replied the Priestess ; '' but, when I would contem- 
plate him in his essence, I am dazzled ; I am over- 
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whelmed; my soul shrinks back, affrighted at its 
own presumption. I feel only the mighty interval 
wliich separates us frora the Deity; overpowered, 
I sink to the earth, abashed and humbled in my 
conscious insignificance." 

" Such/' said the Missionary, " are the timid 
feelings of a soul, strnggling with error, and lost in 
darkness. It is by the Operation of divine grace 
only, that we are enabled to contemplate the Creator 
in himself ; it is by becoming a Christian- that that 
divine grace only can be obtained l" 

Luxima shuddered as he spoke, "No,'' she 
said ; '' the feeling which would prompt me to meet 
the presence of my Creator; to image his nature 
to my mind; to form a distinct idea of his being, 
power, and attributes, would overpower me with 
fear and with confusion/' ^ 

As she spoke, a religious awe seemed to take 
possession of her mind. She trembled ; her counte- 
nance was agitated; and she repeated rapidly the 
creed of the faith she professed, prostrating herseif 
on the earth, in sign of the profound Submission 
and humility of her heart. The Mission ary was 
touched by a devotion so ardent, and so sincere, and 
when she had ceased to pray, he would have raised 
her frora the earth; but, warm in all the revived 
feelings of her religion, her prejudices rekindled 
with her zeal; she shrank from an assistance 
she would have now deemed it sacrilegious to ac- 
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cept, and she haughtily exclaimed^ '' As the shadow 
of the Pariah defiles the bosom of the stream over 
which it hangs its gloom^ so is the descendant of 
Brahma profaned hj the tonch of one who is neither 
of the same caste^ nor of the same worship^ nor of 
the same sex/' 

The Missionaiy stood confused and overwhelmed 
by sentiments so incongruous, and by principles so 
discordant^ as those which seemed to bland and to 
iinite themselves in the character and mind of this 
extraordinary enthusiast. At one moment, the 
porest adoratiou of the Supreme Being, and the 
most sublime conception of his attribntes^ betrayed 
themselves in her eloquent words ; in the next, she 
appeared whoUy involved in the wildest superstitions 
of her idolatrous nation. Now she hung upon his 
words with an obvious delight, which seemed min- 
gled with conviction ; and now she shrank from his 
approach^ as if he belonged to some species con- 
demned of Heaven. To argue with her was impos- 
sible; for there was an incoherence in her ideas^ 
which was not to be reconciled, or replied to. To 
listen to her was dangerous; for the eloquence of 
genius and feeling^ and the peculiar tenets of her 
sect^ gave a force to her errors^ and a passionate 
charm to her look, which weakened even the zeal of 
con Version, in proportion as it excited the admiration, 
Determined, therefore, no longer to confide in him- 
self nor to trust to human influence on a soul so 
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bewfldered, so deep in error, the Missionarj drew 

from bis bosom the scriptural volame, translated into 

the dialect of the country, and, presenting it to her, 

Said, " Daaghter, thou seest before thee a man, who 

has subdued the passions incidental to bis natare ; a 

man, who has trampled beneath his feet the joys of 

youth, of rank, of wealth ; who has abandoned his 

country and his friends, his ease and his pleasnre, 

and crossed periloas seas, and visited distant regions, 

and endured pain, and vanquished obstacles, that 

otbers might share with bim that bright futnrity, re- 

served for those who believe, and follow the divine 

precepts which this sacred volnme contains. Judge 

then, of its parity and influence, by the sacrifices it 

enables man to make. Take it; and may Heaven 

ponr into thy hearfc its celestial grace, that, as thon 

readest, thou mayest edify and believe !'* 

Lnxima took the book, gazing silently on bim 
who presented it. His countenance, the tone of bis 
voice, seemed no less to affeet her senses, than the 
solemnity of his address to impress . and touch her 
mind. The Missionary moved slowly away ; he had 
restored bis mind to its wonted holy cahn; he 
wished not again to encounter the eyes, nor listen to 
the accents of the Indian. If she were not influ- 
eneed by the inspired writings he had pnt into her 
band, '* neither would she by one who should descend 
from heaven/' 
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He proceeded on, nor glanced one look behind 
him ; and^ though he beard a ligbt foot-fall near bim^ 
yet bis eyes were still fixed upon bis rosary. At last, 
a sweet and low voice pronouiiced tbe name of 
"FatherP' The tender epitbet sank to bisheart: 
, he paused, and Luxima stood beside him. He 
turned bis eyea on her for a moment, but suddenly 
withdrawing them, "Daugbter/' he said, "wbat 
wouldst thou ?^^ — *'Tby forgiveness !*^ she replied, 
timidly : "I sbrank from thy approach, and there- 
fore I fear to bave offended tbee ; for baply tbe 
women of thy nation ofFend not tbeir gods, wben 
men of other castes approacb them, and tbey forbid 
it not/' 

"Tbe God wbom tbey adore/' he said, "judges 
not by tbe act alone, but by tbe motive. Tbe pure 
in beart commit no evil deeds ; and, perbaps, tbere 
are women, even of thy nation, wbo would deem tbe 
presence of a Christian minister no profanation to 
tbeir purity/' 

"But V she returned, with majesty, "I am 
a sacerdotal woman I a consecrated vestal, and a 
guarded Priestess ! And know, Christian, that tbe 
life of a vestal should resemble tbe snow-buds of tbe 
ipomea, wben hid in tbeir virgin calix, the sun's ray 
bas never kissed tbeir leaves. Yet, lest thou part 
from me in anger, accept tbis sacrifice/' 

As she spoke, she averted her eyes, A deep 
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blush coloured her cheek ; and, trembling betweea 
an habilual prejudice and a natural feeling, she ex- 
tended to the Missionary, hands of an exquisite 
beauty^ which never before had known a human 
pressure. The Missionary took them in silence. 
He believed that the rapid pulsation of bis heart 
arose from the triuraphant feeling excited by the 
conquest of one fatal prejudice at least ; but, when 
he recollected also^ that this was the first time that 
such hands were ever folded in his own, he started, 
and suddenly dropt them; while Luxima^ animated 
by a devotional fervour, clasped them on her bosom, 
and Said, in a low and tender voice, *' Father, thou 
who art thyself pure, and holy as a Brahmin's 
thought, pray for me to thy gods ; I will pray for 
thee to mine l" Then, tuming her eyes for a 
moment on him, she pronounced the Indian salaam, 
and, moved slowly away. 

TKe Missionary followed her with his glance, until 
the thickening shade of a group of mango-trees 
concealed her from his view. He then abruptly 
started, and walked rapidly away, as if, in leaving a 
spot where all breaihed of her, he should leave the 
idea of her beauty and her grace behind him. He 
endeavoured to form an abstract idea of her cha- 
racter, independent of her person; to remember 
only the prejudice he had vanquished, and not the 
hands he had toached; and to lose, in the subject of 
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his mission, the object of his imagination. He per- 
oeived that a pure System of natural religion was 
innate in her disceming and contemplative mind; 
bnt the Images which personified the attributes of 
Deity^ in her national faith^ had powerfullj fastened 
on her ardent imagination^ and blended their influ- 
ence with all the habits, the feelings^ and the expres- 
sions of her life. The splendid mythology of the 
Brahminical religion was eminently calcolated to 
seduce a fancy so warm ; and the tenets of her sect^ 
to harmonize with the tendemess of a heart so sen- 
sible. Bat a hfe so innocent as that she led, so nn- 
practised by social intercourse^ rendered her eqnally 
capable to feel and to cherish an abstraet and awful 
sense of a First Cause^ without which he deemed all 
religion must be cold and baseless. 

This consciousness of a predisposition to tmth on 
her part^ with the daily conquest of those prejndices 
which might prevent its Promulgation on his, gave 
new vigour to his hopes ; and, in the antidpation of 
so illustrious a convert, he already found the sacri- 
fices and labours of his enterprise repaid. This con- 
sciousness reconciled him to the inaction of his 
present ascetic life, and to his determination to re- 
main some time longer in the solitary region where 
he then sojourned. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was the season of Visitation of khe Guru of 
Cashmire to bis grand-danghter. Hilarion beheld 
him with bis train approacb ber abode of peace, and 
feit the necessity of absenting bimself from the con- 
secrated grove, where be migbt risk a discovery of 
bis intentions unfavourable to tbeir success. He 
knew tbat the conversion of the Bracbmacbira was 
only to be effected by the frequent babit of seeing 
and conversing with her, and tbat a discovery of 
tbeir interviews would be equally fatal to both. Yet 
he submitted to the necessity which separated them, 
with an impatience, new to a mind which hitherto 
believed itself equal to stand the shock of the se- 
verest privation. Still bis steps were involuntarily 
directed towards the grove, and still be retumed sad 
witbout any cause of sorrow, and disappointed witb- 
out any conscioas expectation. Days listlessly passed, 
duties neglected, energies subdued, zeal weakened ; 
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these were circumstances in the life of the stern 
Frauciscan, whose effects he rather feit than under- 
stood. He was stunned bv the revolution which had 
taken place in his mind^ and by the nature of the 
images which occupied his fancy. He would not 
submit to the analysis of his feelings^ and he was 
determined to conquer, without understanding their 
nature or tendency. "With all the despotism of a 
lofty spirit, which thought itself created equally to 
command others and itself, he gave himself up to 
meditation, and even to composition; for he was 
occasionally occupied on a life of St. Francis, 
that he had begun during his voyage from Europe, 
but he could not command time, and waited for books 
from Labore. With the dawn, therefore, of a 
lovely moming, he issued from his seclusion, intend- 
ing to proceed to Sirinagur ; to change, at once, the 
scene and object, which had lately engrossed all the 
powers of his being, and to bestow upon a multitude 
those sacred exertions which he had of late wholly 
confined to an individual. 

His route to Sirinagur lay near the dwelling of 
the Priestess. He perceived at a considerable dis- 
tance, the train of the Guru returning to his College ; 
Luxima, therefore, was again mistress of her own 
delicious solitude. The impulse of the man was to 
return to the grotto, but the decision of the Priest 
was to proceed, to efiFect his original intention. As 
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he advanced, the fatal shafts of Luxima^s verandahs 
met his eye, and he abruptly found himself under 
the cannella-alba tree, beneath which he had last 
beheld her. He paused as to contemplate its luxu- 
riancy and its beauty. But an admiration so coldly 
directed, was succeeded by a feeling of amazement 
and delight, when he observed the date of the day of 
his last interview with Luxima carved on its bark, 
when he pereeived hangiug near it, a wreath of the 
may-hya, whose snowy blossoms breathe no fra- 
grance, and to which an oly-leaf was attached, 
bearing the foUowing inscription from the Persian of 
Saddi: "The rose withers, when she no longer 
hears the song of the nightingale." 

The elegance of mind, which thus so delicately 
conveyed its secret feeling, received a tribnte, which 
the votarist trembled as he ofiFered; and holy lips, 
which had hitherto only pressed consecrated relics, 
now sealed a kiss, no longer cold, upon an object 
devotion had not sanctified. But stern religion 
checked the human emotion as it rose ; and the blood 
ran coldly back to the h^art, from which a moment 
before, it had been impelled with a force and violence 
he shuddered to acknowledge. 

He hurried on, nor once turned his eye towards 
the sunny heights of Luxima^s pavilion, but pro- 
ceeded rapidly through the rocky defile, which formed 
the mouth of the Valley, and advanced into an 
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avenue^ which extended for a leagae^ and led to 
yarious villages and pagodas. This avenae^ grand 
and extensive as it was^ was yet composed of a single 
tree; but it was the banyan-tree, the mighty mo- 
narch of Eastern forests ; at once the most stupendous 
and most beautiful production of the vegetable 
World. The symbol of eternity from its perpetual 
verdure, defying the decay of time, it stood alone^ 
reproducing its own existence, and multiplying its 
own form, fresh and unfaded amidst the endless 
generations it propagates; while every branch, as 
emulous of the parent greatness^ throwing out its 
fibrous roots^ and fastening in the earth^ becomes 
independent^ without being disunited from the 
ancient and original stem. Thus, in various di- 
rections proceeds the living arcade, whose great and 
splendid order the Architect of the universe himself 
designed; while above the leafy canopy descend 
festoons of sprays and fibres, which, progressively 
maturing, branch off in lighter arches, extending the. 
growing fabric from season to season, and supplying at 
once, shade, fruit, and odour, sometimes to mighty 
legions encamped beneath its arms; sometimes to 
pilgrim-troops who make its shade the temple of their 
vicarious worship, and celebrate beneath its gigantic 
foliage, their holy festivals and mystio rites. This 
tree, which belongs alone to those mighty regions, 
where Ood created man, and man beheld his Creator, 
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excited a powerful emotion in the bosom of the 
Missionary as he gazed on it. 

It was through the arcades of the wondrous Ba- 
nyan, that a scene finely appropriate Struck his view 
— an Eastem armament in motion^ descending the 
brow of one of the majestic mountains of Sirinagur : 
the arms of the troops glittering to the sun-beam, 
flashed like lightning through the dark shade of the 
intervening woods, while, in their approach were 
inore visibly seen, elephants surmounted with towers, 
camels^ bearing on their arched necks the gaudy 
trappings of war, the crescent of Mahomet beaming 
on the Standard of the Mogul legions, and bright 
spears, and feathery arrows distinguishing the corps 
of Hindu native troops ; the van breaking from the 
line to guard the passes, and detachments hanging 
back in the rear to protect the equipage, while the 
main body halted, as it gradually reached the Valley 
where it was to encamp. This spectacle, so grand, 
so new, and so imposing, Struck on the governing 
passion of the Missionary^s character — power. He 
approached with rapid steps the spot where the 
troops had halted, he observed the commander-in- 
chief descend from a Tartar horse : he was distin- 
guished by the imperial turban of the Mogul princes, 
but still more by the youthful majesty of his look, 
and by the velocity of his movements. Darting from 
rank to rank, he appeared like a flashing beam of 
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light, while his deep voice, as it pronounced tlie word 

of command, was re-echoed from hill to bill with 

endless Vibration. Already a camp arose, as if by 

magic, among the luxuriaut slirubs of tbe glen. The 

white flags of the royal pavilion soon waved over a 

cascade of liviug water, and tents of snowy whiteness 

in various Unes intersected each other amidst the rieh 

shades of the mango and cocoa-tree ; the thirsty ele- 

phants, divested of their ponderous loads, steeped 

their trunks in the fountains, and the weary camel 

reposed his limbs on banks of odorous grasses. 

All now breathed shade, refreshment, and repose, 

after heat^ fatigue, and action. Faquirs, and pil- 

grims, and jugglers, aüd dancers, were seen mingling 

among the disarmed troops, and the roll of drums, 

the tinkling of bells, the hum of men, and noise of 

cattle, with the deep tone of the tublea, and the shrill 

blast of the war-horn, bestowed appropriate sounds 

upon the magic seene. As the Missionary gazed on 

the animated spectacle, a straggler from the camp 

approached to gather fruit from the tree under which 

he stood, and he inquired if the troops he beheld 

were those of the famous Aurengzebe ? ^' No,'^ re- 

plied the soldier, we do not fight under the banners 

of an usurper and a fratricide ; we are the troops of 

his eldest brother and rightful sovereign, Daara, 

whom we are going to join at Labore, led on by his 

gaUant son, the ^lion of war,^ Solyman Sheko. 
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Harassed by fatigue and heat after crossing the great 
mountains of Sirinagur^ Solyman has obtained tbe 
protection of the Rajah of Cashmire, who pennits 
bim to encamp bis troops in yonder glen, until be 
receives furtber intelligence from tbe Emperor, bis 
fatber, wbose fate is at present doubtfal/^* 

Tbe soldier, baving tben fiUed bis turban with 
fruit, returned to bis camp. 

Whoever truly loves, will still seek or find a refer- 
ence in every object, to the state and nature of bis 
own feelings, and tbat tbe fate of a migbty empire 
sbould be connected witb tbe secret emotions of a 
solitary beart, and tbat "tbe porap and circumstance 
of war^' sbould associate itself witb tbe bopes and 
fears, witb tbe bappiness and misery of a religious 
recluse living in remote wilds, devoted solely to J;be 
Service of Heaven, was at once inoredible — yet true ! 

A new sense of suffering, a new feeling of anxiety 
bad seized tbe Missionary wben be understood tbe 
gallant son of Daara, tbe idol of tbe empire, bad 
come to fix bimself in tbe vicinage of tbe consecrated 
groves of tbe Casbmirian Priestess. He knew tbat, 
in India, tbe persons of tbeir own women were 
deemed so sacred, tbat even in all the turault of war- 

* The new Emperor Aurengzebe had.scarcely mounted bis 
tbrone near Delbi, wben be was alarmed witb intelligence of tbe 
marcb of Solyman Sbeko, by tbe skirts of tbe nortbem moun- 
tains, to join bis fatber, Daara, at Labore. — Dowj 286. 
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fare, the sex was equally respected by the conqueror 
and the conquered ; but he also had read in what 
extraordinary estimation the beauty of the Cashmirian 
women was held by the Mogul princes^ and though 
Loxima was guarded equally by her sacred character 
and holy vows, yet Solyman was a hero and a prince, 
and the fame of her charms might meet his ear^ and 
the lonely solitude of her residence Iure his steps. 
This idea grew so powerfully on his imagination^ that 
he already believed some rüde straggler from the 
camp might have violated^ by his presence^ the con- 
secrated groves of her devotion^ and^ unable to dis- 
miss the thought^ he hurried back^ forgetful of his 
intention to visit Sirinagur^ and believing that his 
presence only could afford safeguard and protection 
to her^ who, but a short time back, shrank in horror 
from his approach. Notwithstanding the rapidity of 
his return, it was evening when he reached the sacred 
grove ; he advanced within view of the verandah ; he 
darted like lightning through every alley or deep 
eutangled gleu; but no unhallowed footstep dis- 
turbed the sileuce, wliich was only auimated by the 
sweet, wild chirp of the mayana, the thrush of Cash- 
mire. In the clear blue vault of heaven the moou had 
risen with radiant lustre, known only in those bright 
regions, where clouds are deemed phenomena. The 
Missionary paused for a moment to gaze on Luxima^s 
verandah, and thought that haply, even then, with 
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that stränge mixture of natural faith and idolatrous 
superstition, which distinguished the character of her 
devotion, she was worshippiug at the shrine of 
Camdeo^ in the almost inspired language of religious 
sublimit j. This thought disturbed him much ; and 
he asked himself what sacrifice he woald not make to 
behold that pure but erring mijid, imbued with the 
spirit of Christian truth ; but what sacrifice on earth 
was reserved for him to make, who had no earthly 
enjoyment to relinquish? ''Yes/^ he exclaimed^ 
•' there is yet one : to relinquish, for ever, all commu- 
nion with LuximaT' As this thought escaped his 
mind, he shuddered : had she then become so neces- 
sary to liis happiness that to relinquish her society 
would be deemed a sacrifice ? He dismissed the ter- 
rific idea, and hurried from a place where all recalled 
her, whom he endeavoured to banish from his recol- 
lection. As he approached his cell, he was Struck 
by the singular spectacle its interior exhibited; a 
fracture in the central part of the roof admitted the 
light of the moon, which rose immediately above it ; 
and its cloudless rays, concentrated as to a focus 
within the uarrow limits of the grotto, one with a 
dazzling lustre, which was increased and reflected by 
the pendent spars and surrounding congelations, 
while a fine relief was afi^orded by the more remote 
cavities of the grotto, and the deep shadow of the 
oecynum, whose dusky flowers and mo Urning, leaves 

Q 
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drooped round its entrance. But it was on the altar, 
from its peculiar position, that the beams feil with 
brightest lustre; and the Missionarj^ as he ap- 
proached, thought that he beheld, on its rüde steps, a 
Vision bright^r than his holiest imagination had ever 
been blessed with ; for nothing human ever looked so 
fair, so motionless, or so seraphic. He invoked his 
patron-saint, and crossed himself, he approached and 
gazed, and yet he doubted ; but it was no spirit of 
an higher sphere, no bright creation of religious 
ecstacy, — it was Luxima ! it was the pagan ! seated 
on the steps of the Christian altar, her brow shaded 
by her veil, her hands elasped upon the Bible which 
lay open on her knee, and a faint glory playing 
round her head, reflected from the golden crucifix 
suspended above it. She slept, but yet so young 
was her repose, so much it seemed the stealiüg dawn 
of doubtful slumber, that her humid eyes still glis- 
tened beneath the deep shadow of her scarce closed 
lashes ; the hue of light which feil upon her features 
was blue and faint, and the air diflFused around her 
figure harmonized with the soft and solemn character 
of the moonlit cave. The Monk stood and gazed, and 
a convulsive exclamation, as it burst from his ups, 
electrified the soft and stealing sleep of Luxima. She 
started, rose, and beheld the Missionary near her, 
with a confusion in her look of pleasurable surprise. 
" Luxima l" he exclaimed, with a voice füll of 
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softness^ and for the first time addressing her by her 
name. "FatherP' she timidly returned, casting 
down her eyes; then, alter a pause^ she added^ 
*' Thou wonderest much to see me here, at such an 
hour as this V 

"Much," he returned: "but, dearest daughter, 
seeing thee as I have seen thee, I rejoice much 
more." 

"Many days/' she said, in a low voice, "many 
days have fled since I beheld thee ; and I prophesied, 
from the vision of my last night's dream, that thy 
wound would gangrene, were it not speedily touched 
by the three sacrificial threads of a Brahmin ; there- 
fore, came I hither to seek thee, and brought with 
me thy Christian Shaster, but I found thee not : 
thinking thou wast performing poojah, near some 
sacred tank, I säte me down upon thy altar-steps, 
to wait thy Coming, and to read thy Shaster ; tili 
weariness, the darkness, and the silence of the 
place, stole upon my senses, the doubtful slumber in 
which thou didst find me wrapt." 

'^ And dost thou regret," said the Missionary, with 
a pensive smile, " that the spirit of thy prophecy is 
false ? Or dost thou rejoice, that my wound, which 
awakened thy anxiety, is healed?^' Luxima re- 
mained silent, but, after a short pause, she arose, 
and presenting him the Scriptures, said, " Christian, 
take back thy Shaster, for it should belong to thee 

G 2. 
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aloue. 'Tis a wondrous book ! and füll of holy love ; 
worthy to be ranked with the sacred Veidam, which 
the great Spirit presented to Brahma to promote the 
happiness and wisdom of his creatures/' The Mis- 
sionary had not yet recovered from the confusion 
into which the unexpected appearance of Luxiraa, in 
his grotto, had thrown him ; he was, therefore, bat 
ill prepared to address her on a subjeet so awfuUy 
interesting, as that to which her simple, bat sacri- 
legious commentary, led. He stood, for a moment 
confounded ; but, observing that Luxiraa was about 
to depart, he said, " Thou caraest hither to seek and 
to do me a kindness, and yet my presence banishes 
thee : at least, sufFer me to give thee my protection 
on thy retum/' As he spoke, they left the grotto 
together; and, after a long silence, during which, 
both seemed engaged with their own thoughts, the 
Missionary said, "Thou hast observed truly, that 
the inspired work I.have put into thy hands is füll 
of holy love ; for the Christian doctrine is the doctrine 
of the heart, and, true to all its purest feelings, is füll 
of that tender-loving mercy, which blends and unites 
the various selfish interests of mankind, in one great 
sentiment of brotherly affection and religious love !" 
"Such,'' said Luxima, with enthusiasm, "isthat 
doctrine of mystic love, by which our true religiou 
unites its followers to each other, and to the Source 
of all good ; for we cannot cling to the hope of 
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infinite felicity, without rejoicing in the first daughter 
of love to God, which is charity towards man. 
Even here/' she continued, raising her eyes in 
transport, 'Mn a dark forlorn state of Separation 
from our beloved, we live solely in him, in contem- 
plating the moment when we shall be reunited to 
him in endless beatitude l" 

" Luxima ! Luxima l" exclaimed the Missionary, 
with emotion, ''this rhapsody, glowing and tender 
as it is, is not the language of religion, but the 
eloqaence of an ardent enthusiasm ; it bears not the 
pure and sacred stamp of holy truth, but the gloss 
and colouring of human feeling. O ray daughter ! 
true religion, pure and simple as it is, is yet awful 
and sublime — to be approached with fear and tremb- 
ling, and to be cultivated, not in fanciful and tender 
intimacy, but in spirit and in truth; by sacrifices 
of the earthly passions, by tears which sue for mercy, 
and by sufferings which obtain it/' As he spoke, 
bis voice rose; his agitation increased. Luxima 
looked timidly on him, and sighed profoundly ; the 
severity of his manner awed her gentle nature; the 
rigid doctrines he preached, subdued her enthusiasm. 
She was silent; and the Monk, touched by her 
softness and trembling, lest, in scaring her imagi- 
nation or wounding her feelings, he miglit counteract 
the effects he had already produced ; or, by personally 
estranging her from himself, loosen those fragile 
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ties which were slowly drawing her to Ileaven ; he 
addressed her in a softened and a teuder voice: 
" Lüxima, forgive me ! if, to thy gentle nature, the 
manners of a man^ unused to any intercourse with 
thy sex, and wholly devoted to the cause for which 
he sacrifices every selfish feeling ; if, my daughter, I 
say, they appear cold, rigid, and severe ; judge not 
of the motive^ by the manner ; nor think that aught, 
but the most powerful interest in thy temporal and 
eternal welfare, could move him to a zeal so ardent, 
as that he has now betrayed. Forgive him, then, who, 
to recall thy wandering mind to truth, would risk a 
thousand lives. Forgive him, whose thoughts, and 
hopes, and views, are now, all, all engrossed by thee ; 
who makes no prayer to Heaven, which calls not 
blessing on thy head; whose life is scarcely more 
than one long thought of Luxima V The Missionary 
stopped, abruptly. Never had bis zeal for conver- 
sion led him before to such excess of enthusiasm, as 
that which he now exhibited ; while Luxima, touched 
and animated by a display of tender and ardent feeling, 
so sympathetic to her own, exclaimed, "O father, 
thus I also feel towards thee ; and yet, to see thee 
prostrate at the shrine of Brahma, / would not see 
thee changed from what thou art— for thou belongest 
to thy sublime religion ; and thy religion to thee, 
who art thyself so noble and so true, that, much 
as I do stand in awe of thee, yet more do I delight 
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to hear, and to behold thee, than any earthly good 
beside r 

The Missionary pressed his hand to his forehead 
as she spoke, and drew his cowl over his face. He 
retumed no answer, to a speech, every word of which 
had reached his inmost heart. Thoughts of a various 
nature crossed each other in his mind; and those 
he endeavoured to suppress, were still more dominant 
than those he sought to encourage. At last^ a 
glimmering light feil from the summit of the monnd 
which was Lnxima^s Pavilion ; and denoted that the 
moment of Separation was near. 

To conceal from Luxima, that Solyman and his 
army were encamped in her neighbourhood — and 
yet to warn her from wandering alone in the conse- 
crated shades of her dwelling ; were points, in his 
opinion, necessary, but difficult, to reconcile. He, 
therefore, slightly observed, that, as the scattered 
troops of Daara were proceeding through Cashmire 
to Lahore, he would, in future, become the guardian 
of her Wanderings, and hover round her path, at 
sunset, until the departure of the intruders should 
banish all apprehension of intrusion. Luxima re- 
plied to him only by a sigh half-suppressed, and 
by a look, timid, repressive of a struggle between 
prejudice and confidence. She half-extended to him 
a hand which yet instinctively recoiled from his; 
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and when he almosi pressed it^ trembled^ and hastily 
withdrew. 

Hilarion, as he wandered back, alone, to his grotto, 
recalled his last conversation with Luxima, and gave 
himself up to a train of reflection, new as the feelings 
by which it was inspired. Hitherto he had con- 
sidered pleasure and sin as inseparably connected, 
since, to suflfer and to resist, was the natural destiny of 
man ; but the Indian Priestess, so pure, though mis- 
taken in her piety ; so innocent, and yet so pleasurable 
in her life, suggested to him that his doctrine was too 
exclusive; and that there might be, even in this 
World, sources of blameless pleasure, which it were, 
perhaps, more culpable to neglect than to enjoy. 

'''It is irapious,'' he said, "to suppose that God 
created man to taste bitterness only ; it is also folly ; 
since, formed as we are, the existence of evil pre- 
supposes that of good. For the suffering we endure 
is but the loss of happiness we have enjoy ed, or the 
privation of that we sigh for ; and, though the pride 
of human virtue may resist the conviction, yet 
the energy of intellect, the fortitude of spirit, 
or the zeal of faith, can have no value in 
our eyes, but as they lead to the happiness 
of others, or finally to our own. The object, even 
of religion itself, points out to us a good to be 
attained, and an evil to be avoided ; it prescribes to 
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US, as the end of our actions, etemal felicity; nor cau 
a rational being be supposed to act voluntarily, 
but with a view to his own immediate or distant 
happiness. That good can, indeed, alone be termed 
happiness, which is the most lasting, the most pure, 
and is not that " the good which ' faith preferreth V " 
At this conclusion, he sighed profoundly, and added, 
''Providence has, indeed, also placed within our 
reach, many lesser intennediate enjoymeuts, and 
endowed us with strong and almost indestructible 
propensities to obtain them ; but are they intended 
as objects of our pursuit and acquirement, or as teste 
by which our imperfect and frail natures are to be 
tried, purified, and strengthened P Alas ! it is in- 
stinct to desire ; it is reason to resist ! The struggle 
is sometimes too much for the imperfection of 
humanity. Man, to be greatly good, must be su- 
premely miserable; man, to secure his future 
happiness, must sustain his existing evil; and, to 
enjoy the felicity of the world to come, he must 
trample beneath his feet the pleasures of that which 
is/^ It was thus that his new mode of feeling was 
still opposed by his ancient habits of thinking ; and 
that a mind, struggling between a natural bias and 
a religious principle of resistance, between a pas- 
sionate sentiment and an habitual self-command, 
became a prey to conflict and agitation. His restless 
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days passed slowly away, in endlcss cogitations, 
equally unproductive of any influence upon his 
feelings or his life. But, when eveuing came, in 
all the mildness of her softened glories, peace and 
joy came with her ; for then the form of his Neophy te 
met his view ; her smile of languid pleasure met his 
eye, her accent of tender softness sighed upon his 
ear ; sometimes moving beside him, sometimes seated 
at his feet — he spoke, and she listened — he looked on 
her, and she believed; while he trembled from a twofold 
cause — to observe, that her mind seemed more engaged 
with the object who spoke, than with the subject dis- 
cussed ; and that she too frequently appeared to attend 
to the doctrine, for the sake of him only who preached 
it. But if in one hour her mind expanded to the re- 
ception of truth ; in the next, it gave up its faculties 
to a superstition the most idolatrous. The feelings 
of the woman, and the prejudices of the idolatress, 
equaUy at variance in her tender and erring mind ; 
fearing equally to banish from her sight the preacher, 
or to embrace the tenets he proposed to her belief, 
she Said, *' It were better to die, than to live under 
the curse of my nation ; it were better to suflfer the 
tortures of Narekah,* than on earth to lose caste 
and become a wretched Chancalas 1^'t As she pro- 
nounced these words, so dreadful to an Indian ear, 

♦ The Brahminical hell. f Outcast. 
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her whole frame became convulsed and ^tated. 
Aud Hilarion endeavouring to soothe the emotions 
he had excited^ sought only to recall that mild and 
melting loveliness of look and air^ his admonitions 
had chased away, or his severity discomposed ; while, 
frequently to vary the tone of their intercourse, and 
to give it a home-felt attraction in the eyes of his 
Neophyte, he led her to speak of the domestic 
circumstances of her life, of the poetical mysteries 
of her religion^ and the singular usages and manners 
of her nation. It was in such moments as these^ 
that the native genius of her ardent character 
betrayed itself ; and that she poured on his listening 
ear, that tender strain of feeling, or impassioned 
eloquence, which, brightened with all the sublimity 
of Eastern style, was characterized by all that softness, 
and spirited delicacy^ which belong to woman, in 
whatever region she exist, when animated by the 
desire of pleasing him^ the objeet of her preference. 
" And while looks intervened, or smiles/^ the plea- 
sure which these interesting conversations conferred 
on a mind so new to such enjoyments, was uncon- 
scioüsly cherished by the Missionary, and obviously 
betrayed, by the soft tranquillity and increasing 
gentleuess of his manner. Early confirmed, by the 
opinion of others, and by his own experience, into 
a belief of his own infallibility, he dared not even to 
suspect himself, yet there were moments when a look 
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of ineffable tenderncss^ a ringlet wafted by the wind 
over his cheek, or eyes drawn in sudden confusion 
from his^ awakened him from his illusionary dream 
— and theu he flew to prayers and penance, for the 
indulgence of feelings, which had not yet stained 
his spotless life, by any thought or deed of evil. 

Frequently seeking, in the sophistry of the heart, 
an excuse for its weakness, he said, " It is Heaven 
which has implanted in our nature the seeds of all 
affection, and the love we bear to an individual is 
but a modification of that sentiment we are com- 
manded to cherish for the species, and surely that 
love must be pure, which we cherish, without the 
wish or hope of gathering any fruit from its ex- 
istence, but that of the pleasure of loving. The 
disinterestedness of a Christian may go thus far, 
but can go no further ; the purest of all canonized 
spirits* has said, '' The wicked are miserable, because 
they are incapable of loving. Love, therefore, is 
solely referable to virtue ; it is by the corruption of 
passion that it ceases to be love. May we then 
continue to love, that we may continue to be 
guiltless \" 

* Saint Catherine de Genes. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Peacb had fled the breast of the man of God ! 
It had deserted him in wilds, which the tumults of 
Society had not reached; it had abandoned him in 
shades, where the ravages of passion were unknown ; 
and left him exposed to affliction and remorse, in 
scenes, whose tranquil loveliness resembled that 
heaven his faith had promised to his hope. He had 
brought with him into deserts, the virtues and the 
prejudices which belong to social life, in a certain 
stage of its progress ; and in deserts, Nature, re- 
claiming her rights, unopposed by the immediate 
influence of the world, now taught him to feel her 
power^ through the medium of the most omnipotent 
of her passions. Hitherto, forming his principles 
and regulating his feelings, by an artificial Standard 
of excellence, which admitted of no application to 
the actual relations of life ; governed by doctrines, 
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whose fundamental tenets militated against the 
intentions of Providence, by doctrines^ which 
created a fatal distinction between the species^ 
substituted a passive Submission for an active 
exercise of reason, and replaced a positive, with an 
ideal virtue — he resembled the enthusiast of ex- 
perimental philosophy, who shuts out the light and 
breath of heaven, to inhale an artificial atmosphere, 
and to enjoy an ideal existence. 

But Nature had now breathed upon his feelings 
her vivifying spirit : and, as some pleasurable and 
local Sensation, which, at first, quivers in the lip, 
and mantles on the cheek, gradually diffuses itself 
through the frame, and comraunicates a vibratory 
emotion to every nerve and fibre ; so the sentiment, 
which had at first imperceptibly stolen on his heart, 
now mastered and absorbed his life. He now lived 
in a World of newly -connected and newly-modified 
ideas ; every sense and every feeling was increased 
in its power and acuteness — thoughts passed more 
rapidly through his mind, and he feit himself hurried 
away by new and powerful emotions, which he 
sought not to oppose, and yet trembled to indulge. 
He had not, indeed, relinquished a single principle 
of his moral feeling — he had not yet vanquished a 
single prejudice of his monastic education ; to feel, 
was still with him to be weak — to love, a crime — 
and to resist, perfection ; but the doctriues which 
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religion inculcated and habit cherished, the vows 
which bigotry exacted, and prejudice observed; 
while they scrupulously guarded the inviolable 
conduct of the priest, had lost their influence over 
the passions of the man. 

Thus, among the privations of a week, peculiarly 
holy in his church, and exclusively devoted to re- 
ligious exercises, he imposed on himself the most 
difiScult of all restraints, that of abstaining from the 
Society of his dangerous Neophyte ; but the rest- 
less impatience with which he submitted to the 
severe and voluntary penance, enhanced every 
pleasure, and exaggerated every enjoyinent he had 
relinquished. It more sweetly melodized the voice 
he languished again to hear. It heightened the 
lustre of those eyes he sighed again to meet; it 
endeared those innocent attentions to which he had 
been so unaccustomed ; and, by rendering the In- 
dian more dangerous to his imagination than to 
his senses, invested her with that splendid, that 
touching ideal charm, which love, operating upon 
genius, in the -absence of its object, can alone 
bestow. 

The week of self-denial past, the evening of the 
seventh day became, to bim, the sabbath of the 
heart. He left the cave of his solitude and his 
penance, and, with a rapid step, proceeded towards 
the fatal stream, on whose flowery shores the 
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Priestess of Brahma still offered up her vesper 
homage to the lumiDary^ whose fading beam was 
reflected in the up-torned ejes of its votarist. 

As he approached the Priestess aud the shrine^ 
his heart throbbed with feverish wildness ; through 
the branches of a spreading palm-tree, he beheld 
her^ leaning on the roins of a Brahminical altar^ 
habited in her sacerdotal vestments. Her brow 
crowned with flowers; her long dark hair floating 
on the breeze; she appeared a splendid image of 
the rebgion she professed — bright, wild, and 
illnsory; captivating to the senses, and fatal to 
the reason. 

The Missionary paused and gazed — and advanced, 
and pansed again; tili, on a nearer approach, he 
observed that her eager look seemed to pursue some 
receding objeet; that her cheek was flushed, and 
that her veil, which had fallen over her bosom, 
heaved to its rapid palpitation. Never before had 
he observed such disorder in her air, such emotion 
in her countenance, while the abstraction of her 
mind was so profound, that she perceived not his 
approach, tili he stood before her : then she started 
as from the involvement of some embarrassing 
dream ; a soft and unrepressed transport beamed in 
her eyes, and the changeful hues of her complexion 
resembled the dissolving tints of an iris, as they 
melt and mingle into each other. Pale and smiling 
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as one who was at the same time sad and pleased, 
she extended her hand to the Missionary, and said, 
in a voice replete with tenderness and emotion, 
" My fatlier, thou art then come at last V While, 
suddenly starting at the faint rustling of the trees as 
the wind crept among their leaves, she cast round an 
anxious and inquiring glance. The Missionary let 
fall her hand, and, folding his own, he remained 
silent, and fixed on her a look equally penetrating 
and melancholy ; for the rapture of a re-union so 
wished for, was now disturbed by a doubt, vague, 
and embittered by suspicions. Luxima, timid and 
pensive, cast her eyes to the earth, as if unable to 
Support the piercing severity of his gaze ; a transient 
blush mantled on her cheek, and again left it colour- 
less. 

" Luxima/' said the Missionary, in emotion, '' we 
raeet not now, as we were wont to meet, hailing 
each other with the smile of peace. I would say,^' 
he continued, looking earnestly on her, " that, since 
we parted, something of thy mind's angelic calmness 
was forfeited, and thy bosom's stfnshine over- 
cast/' 

'' But thou art here,^' she retumed, eagerly, '^ and 
all again is peace and safety/^ The Missionary 
withdrew his eyes from her blushing and eloquent 
countenance, and cast them on the earth. Her 
looks made too dangerous a comment on the words 
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her lips had uttered, which he feit were too delight- 
ful. yet feared were too evasive ; and, seating him- 
self beside her on the bank where she now reposed, 
after a silent pause, which the half-breathed sighs of 
the Indian only iuterrapted, he said, 

"Well! be it so, my daughter; be still the 
guardian of thy bosom's secret ; pure it must be, 
being thine. I have no right to wrench it from 
thee. If it be a human feeling, belonging only to 
mortality, to hopes which this world bounds, or 
thoughts which this life limits, I, who am not thy 
temporal, but thy spiritual friend, can have no 
claim upon thy confidence. Oh, no ! believe me, 
Luxima, that, between thee and me, nothing can 
now, or ever will exist, but the sacred cause which 
first led me to thee/' 

This he said with a severity but little correspond- 
ing to the character he had assumed, and with an aii 
so cold, that Luxima, timid and afflicted, had no 
force to reply, and no power to restrain her emo- 
tions. Drooping her head on her bosom, she wept. 
Touched by her unresisting softness, moved by a 
sadness, his severity had caused, and gazing with 
secret admiration on the grace and loveliness of her 
looks and attitude, as she chased away the tears 
which feil on her bosom, with her long hair, 
"Luxima,'' he said, in a tone which struggled 
between his secret emotion, and assumed coldness^ 
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Luxima, why do you weep ? I am not used to see 
a woman's tears, save when they fall froiii hearts 
which penitence, or grief has touched; but yours, 
Luxima — dearest daughter, have I offended you ?'* 

"'Tis true/' said Luxima« cheered by the in- 
creasing tenderness of bis manner, "tbou art so 
grandly good, so awful in tby excellence, that, little 
used to wisdom or to virtue so severe, I fear thee 
most, even when most I — '^ She paused abruptly, and 
then added. " Father,'' she said, " with us, the divine 
wisdom is not personified, as cold, severe, and rigid ; 
but as the infant twin of love, floating in the per- 
fumed dews which fiU the crimson buds of young 
camala-flowers/'* 

"Luxima,^' he returned, "if I am in look and 
Word severe, such are my habits; but my heart, 
dear daughter, at least I fear to thee, is too, too 
weak ; and, when I see thee sad, and am deuied thy 
confidence — '^ he paused ; and Luxima replied : 

" I am, indeed, not quite so happy as I have been. 
Onee my lip knew no mystery, my heart no care, my 
brow no cloud; but, of late, I strive to hide my 
thoughts even from myself. I oft am sad, and oft regret 
the glorious death they robbed me of ; for, oh ! had I 
expired upon my husband's pyre, in celestial happi- 



* It is thns Brahma is represented in his avatar of divine 
wisdom. 
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ness with him^ I should have eujoycd the bliss of 
Heaveu while fourteen Indras reign." 

The Missionary started as she pronounced tliis 
rhapsody; a new pang seized his heart^ and made 
him feei as if the deadly drop of the adder's fang 
had been distilled into a vital artery : for Luxima 
had loved, since Luxima lamented even that dreadful 
death itself, which, in her own belief, would have 
united her eternally to the object for whoin her 
passion still seemed to survive. 

" Luxima/^ he said, coldly, " tili now I never 
knew you loved ; but though you had, a woe so idle 
and so causeless, as that you cherish for a long-lost 
object, is sanctioned neither by sentiment nor duty, 
by reason nor religion/' 

" Had he lived,'' said Luxima, with simplicity, " it 
would then have been no sin to love/' 

" Bound to a vestal life,'^ returned the Missionary, 
changing colour, "like me devoted to eternal celi- 
bacy, can you lament an object who would have 
loved you with a human passion ?" 

" He was my husband/' said Luxima, tuming 
away her eyes, and sighing. 

" Not by religion's holy law,'^ replied the Mission- 
ary, emphatically, "for forms idolatrous and wild 
but mock the sacred name ; not by the law of sen- 
timent, for HO endearing intercourse of heart and 
soul blended your afifections in one indissoluble 
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Union, for ye were almost Stranges to each other ; 
he saw thee but in childhood, and not, as now, a 
woman ! — and so lovely l" He paused, and a deep 
scarlet suffused even his brow. 

" He was at leas V said Luxima, with mild firm- 
ness, "my husband, according to the law and tbe 
religion of my country/' 

*' But, if you have abandoned that religion,^^ re- 
turned the Missionary, ''the ties it formed are 
broken, and with them should their memory decay/^ 

"Abandoned it!^' repeated Luxima, shuddering, 
and raising her eyes to heaven. " O Brahma V* 

*' Luxima,'' said the Missionary, sternly, "there 
is no medium ; either thou art a Pagan or a Chris- 
tian ; either I give thee up to thy idols, and behold 
thee no more, or thou wilt believe and follow me/' 

''Then I will believe and follow thee,'' she replied 
quickly, yet trembling as she spoke. 

'' O Luxima I would I could confide in that pro- 
mise ! for, through thee alone, I count upon the re- 
demption of thy nation." 

*' Father," she returned, " a miracle like that can 
only be performed by thee. Speak as I have heard 
thee speak ; give to others that new sense of truth 
which thou hast given to me, and then — " 

"Luxima," interrupted the Missionary, in great 
emotion, "you are misled, my daughter, misled by 
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the ardour of your gratitude, by an exaggerated 
sense of powers which belong not to man, but to 
Heaven, whose agent he is. The power of conver- 
sion rests not exclusively with me ; in you, it might 
efiFeet more miracles than I have ever manifested/' 

Luxima waved her head incredulously. '^ Never/' 
Said she, " shall I become the partner of thy pious 
labours ! and, should I even appear as thy proselyte, 
if I were not looked on with horror, I should at least 
be considered with indifference/* 

"With indifference r' he repeated; "Luxima, is 
there on earth a being so divested of all human feel- 
ing as to behold, to hear thee, with indifference ?^* 

" Art thou not such a one?^' demanded Lur^ma, 
with a timid and trembling anxiety of look and 
voice. 

"I, Luxima! — I — '^ he faltered, and changed 
colour. "To be divested of all faculty of sense, 
were it possible, would be a state of Organization so 
fatal and so imperfect, as to leave the being thus 
formed equally without the wish and without the 
power of becoming virtuous; for virtue, the pures t, 
the most severe, and, Luxima ! by much the most 
difiBcult to attain, is that virtue which consists in the 
conquest over the impulses of a frail and perverse 
nature, by religion and by reason. Thinkest thou 
then, dearest daughter, that it belongs to my 
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nature, being man, to live divested of all human 
feeling, of all human passion ; to behold, with per- 
fect insensibility, forms created to delight ; to listen 
with perfect indifference to sounds breathed to en- 
chant ; Luxima ! Luxima 1'^ he continued vehe- 
mently, and in confusion, " I repeat to thee, that 
there can be no virtue where there is no temptation ; 
no merit, but in resistance ; but in an entire sub- 
jection, through religion, of those feelings which, by 
a sweet but dread compulsion, drag us towards per- 
dition. And, oh! if trial be indeed the test of 
virtue, I at least may hope to find some favour in 
the sight of Heaven, for my trials have not been 
iewj' As he spoke, his whole frame trembled with 
uncontroUable emotion, and the paleness of death 
overspread his face. 

Luxima, moved by an agitation in one, who had 
hitherto appeared to her eyes superior to human 
feeling, and to human weakness, was touched by an 
ardour so accordant to softness and the sensibility of 
her own character; and, timidly looking with an 
half-repressed fondness on him, she said, " Art thou 
then also human ? Art thou not all-perfect by thy 
nature and thy faith ? I thought thee one absorbed 
in views of heaven, resembling the pure spirit of 
some holy Saneasse, when, having passed the trou- 
bled oeean of mortal existence, it reaches the Para- 
dise of Kylausum, and reposes in etemal beatitude. 
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at the foot of Hirn who is clothed with the fourteen 
worlds."* 

The Missiouary closed his eyes, and reposing bis 
head on his hand^ remained for some time lost in 
thought. At last, he said, ^^Luxima, have you then 
amongyourpeoplesuch men as you have now describ- 
ed; who, by a perfect abstraetion of mind, live divested 
of all human feeling, and who, Walking through 
life in a state of rigid self-denial, renounce all its 
enjoyments, from a conviction of their vanity ? Can 
a religion so false as theirs produce an effect so 
perfect ? And can the most powerful sensations, the 
most tyrannic passions incident to the very Constitu- 
tion of our natures, making an inseparable part of 
our structure, connected and interwoven with all the 
powers of existence— can they submit and bend to 
the influence of opinion ; to an idea of excellence 
originatiug in, and governed by, a fatal and fanatic 
superstition ; but worthy, from its purity and eleva- 
tion, to be the offspring of that grace, which comes 
alone from Heaven ?" 

Luxima replied, " It is written in the Vaides and 
Shastries, whose light illuminates the earth, that 
* the resignation of all pleasure is better than its 
enjoyment / and that he who resists the passions of 
his nature shall be planted in the world of daivers, 

* Paraubahzah Voshtoo, or First Cause. 
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or pure spirits ; tbere to enjoy eternal biiss. And 
one stich person I once knew ; who, having aban- 
doned all earthly attachments^ and broken all 
earthly ties, lived remote from man ; absorbed in the 
contemplation of the Divine Essence : never had 
bis lip imbibed the refreshing beverage of the deli- 
cious caulor, or the juice of newly-gathered fruits ; 
never had he inhaled the odour of morning blos- 
soms^ nor bathed in the cool wave which smiles to 
the light of the night-flower-loving god ; never had 
he pillowed bis sacred brow with the downy leaves 
of the mashucca, nor pressed the band of affection^ 
nor listened to the voice of fondness ; and bis eye^ 
fixed on earth or raised to beaven, still met no 
objects but such as tended to chasten bis thoughts^ 
or to elevate bis soul; — tili one day a holy woman, 
devoted to the service of her religion, ascended the 
high hin, where the bermit dwelt in peace. She 
came, with others, in faith and sanctity« to ask bis 
mediation with Heaven, according to the custom of 
her nation. The woman departed edified from bis 
presence, for she had communed with bim on the 
snbject of the nine great luminaries, which influence 
all human events ;— but the soul of the bermit pur- 
sued her in secret ; he wbose infant band grasps the 
lightning^s flash,* the god of the flowery bow, had 

* Thelndian Cupid is frequently represented armed with a flash 
of lightning. 

H 
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touched the cold, pure thought of the recluse with a 
beam of bis celestial fire :— Ac lovedl ^hut he loved 
a vestal priest e88, and therefore was forbidden all 
bope. The Eaquir pined in sadness^ and sought to 
wash away bis secret fault in the holiest wave which 
purifies the erring soul from sin ; and the goddess 
of the eight virgins, reeeived bim in her consecrated 
bosom.* Doubtless he is now one of the diavers, 
the saints, who, by the voluntary sacrifice of mortal 
life^ obtain instant admittance to the heavenly 
regions/' Luxima sighed as she concluded her little 
tale. 

The Missionary echoed her sigh, and, raising a 
look of sadness to her pensive countenance, he 
demanded, "And knew the vestal priestess the 
secret of the bermit's love ?" 

"Not until he had passedinto the world of spirits ; 
and then a wandering yogi, who had reeeived bis 
last words ere he plunged into the Ganges, brought 
her, at his desire, a wreath of faded flowers :t the 
red rose of passion was twined with the ocynum, the 
flower of despondency ; and the fragile mayhya, the 

* GungeCi the presiding deity of the Ganges : she has eight 
yestal attendants, that personify the eight principal rivers in 
Hindostan. 

t Flowers have always heen the tasteful medium for the elo- 
quence of Eastern love : like the Peruvian quipas, a wreath, in 
India, is frequently the record of a life. 
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emblcm of mortality drooped on the camalata^ the 
blossom of heaven. The faded wreath thus told the 
love and fate of hiin who wove it/' 

''And this fatal priestess, Luxima?*^ said the 
Missionary^ -with an increased emotion^ showing 
there was a nerve in his heart, which vibrated in 
sjmpathy to the tale she told. Lnxima made no 
reply to the doubtfal interrogatory; and the Mis- 
sionary, raising his eyes to her face, perceived it 
erimsoned with blushes, while her tearf ul eyes were 
fixed on the earth. He started— grew pale; and, 
covering his face with his hands, after a long silence, 
he Said, '' Luxima ! thy Hertnit was a virtuoas 
though a most misguided man ; his temptation to 
error was powerful ; the virtue of resistance was his, 
and the crime of self-destruction was the crime of 
his dark and inhuman superstition— terrific and fatal 
superstition ! in all its views injurious to society, 
and pernicious to the moral nature of man, which 
thus offers a soothing but impious alternative to the 
human suffering, and the human woe ; which thus, 
between infamy and an almost impossible resistance 
to a clear and fatal temptation, offers a final resource, 
beyond all which reason can bestow, or time effect ; 
beyond all, save that which religion proffereth ; and 
thus alluring the worn, the weary, and long-enduring 
life to its own wished-for immolation, crowns and 
conceals the fatal act beneath a host of bright illu- 

H 2 
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sions^ and offers to the suicide rewards^ which should 
belong to him alone who dares to live and suffer, 
who feels and who resists; and wbo^ though im- 
pelled by passion, or seduced by sentiment, still 
restrains the wish^ corrects the Impulse, and rules 
and breaks the stubborn feeling nature breathed 
into bis soul when it was first quickened, that, by 
this daily death, he might ensure that life which is 
eternal. If, Luxima, there lived such a man, thus 
enduring and thus resisting, would you not give him 
your applause ?'' 

" I would give him my pity/^ said Luxima, 
raising her hands and eyes in great emotion. 

The Missionary replied with a deep sigh, '^ You 
would do well, my daughter; it is pity only he 
deserves/^ Then, after a long pause, he said 
firmly, '* Luxima, I came hither this evening to 
commune with thee upon that great subject, which 
should alone unite us ; but the mysterious emotion 
in which I found thee wrapt, distracted thoughts, 
which are not yet, I fear, all Heaven^s ; nor did thy 
little story, dearest daughter, serve to tranquillize or 
soothe them ; for, in the mirror of another^s faults, 
man, weak and erring, may still expect to see the sad 
reflection of his own. But now the dews of evening 
fall heavily, the light declines, and it is time we 
part : and, Luxima I so long as we continue thus 
to meet, thus may we ever part, in the perfect con- 
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fidence of each other's virtue, and each other's 
truth/' He arose as he spoke. 

Luxima also arose; she moved a few paees, 
then paused, and raised her eyes to his, with the 
look of one who languishes to repose some confidence, 
yet who stands awed by the severity of the elected 
confidant. 

The Missionary, who now studiously avoided 
those eloquent iooks of timid fondness, whose 
modesty and sensibility so sweetly blended their 
lovely expressions, withdrew his eyes, and fixed 
them on the rosary he had taken from his breast, 
with the abstracted air of one wrapt in holy medi- 
tation. Thus they walked on in silence, until they 
had reached the vicinage of Luxima^s habitation. 
There, as was his custom, the Missionary paused, 
and Luxima turning to him said, " Father, wilt 
thou not bless me, ere we part ?'' The Missionary 
extended his pastoral hands above her seraph-head ; 
the blessing was registered in his eyes, but he spoke 
not, for his heart was füll. Luxima withdrew, and 
he stood pursuing, with admiring eyes, her perfect 
form, as she slowly ascended to her pavilion : then, 
turning away as she disappeared, he sighed convul- 
sively, as one who gives breath to emotion after a 
long and painful struggle to suppress or to conceal 
it. His thoughts, unshackled by the presence of 
her to whom they pointed, now flowed with 
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rapidity and in confusion; sometimes resting on the 
mysterious emotion he had observed in the counte- 
nance and air of the ingenuous Indian ; sometimes on 
the saicide hermit^ sometimes on himself, on his past 
life, his former vows, and existing feelings; bat these 
recoUections, conjured up to soothe and to confirm, 
served but to disquiet; and thus involved in cogitation, 
slow and lingering in his step, he involuntarily pansed 
as he reached the bank^ whose elastic moss still bore the 
impression of Luxima's light form. Uepaused and 
gazed on the altar of her worship ; it was to him as 
some sad memorial, whose view touches on the spring 
of painful recoUection ; and the pang which had shot 
through bis heart, when for a moment he had 
believed her false as the religion at whose moul- 
dering shrine she stood, again revived its painful 
Sensation, like the memory of some terrific vision, 
which long leaves its shade of horror upon the 
awakened mind, when the dream which gave it has 
long passed away from the imagination. There is 
no love where there is no cause for solicitude ; and 
the first moment when hope and fear slumber in the 
perfect consciousness of exclusive and unalienable 
possession, is perhaps the first moment when the 
calm of indifference dawns upon the declining ardour 
of passion. To the eye of philosophy it would have 
been a curious analysis of the human heart, to have 
observed the workings of a strong and solitary 
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feeling, in a character unsophisticated and un- 
practised; to have observed a passion, neither 
cherished nor opposed by any external object, 
feeding on its own vitals, and seeking instinctively 
to maintain its own vivacity, by fancying doubts for 
which it had no cause, and forming suspicions for 
which it had no subject. Still in search of some 
hidden reason for the restless conflicts of bis mind, 
he stood musing on the spot where the myste- 
rious emotion of Luxima had excited that painful, 
and indefinite sentiment of whose nature and ten- 
dency he was himself ignorant. He could fear no 
rival in that consecrated solitude, which bis presence 
alone violated ; but he was afflicted to believe that 
Luxima could muse, when he was not the subject of 
her reverie ; that Luxima could weep, when he caused 
not her tears to flow ; that Luxima could be agitated, 
and he not be the sole cause of her emotion. 

While thu3 occupied, creating for himself ideal 
sources of pain and pleasure, the twilight of evening 
was slowly illumined by the silver rising of a cloud- 
less moon ; which threw upon the shining earth the 
shadow of his lofty figure ; it tinged with living light 
the crystal bosom of the consecrated waters; it 
scattered its rays upon the motionless foliage of the 
night-loving sephalica, and found a bright reflection 
in some object which lay glittering amidst the dark 
foliage of the ruined altar Thinking it some ornament 
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of the sacerdotal vestments of the Friestess^ he stooped 
to secure it ; but it was no part of the insignia worn by 
the children of Brahma ; it was the silver crescent of 
Islamism ; the ornament worn in the centre of the 
turban of the Mogul oflBcers ; and deeply engraved 
in Arabic characters^ was the name of the heroic and 
imperial Prince Solyman Sheko. 

The Missionary saw this^ and saw no more; a 
tension in his brow^ a sense of suSbcation^ left him 
no other power than to throw himself on the earth ; 
and he lay as though death had given peace to those 
feelings which nothing in life could at the moment 
soothe or assaage. Erom this temporarj Suspension 
of existence, he was roused by the sound of horses' 
feet : he started ; he arose, and sprang forward in 
that direction whence the sound proceeded : he per- 
ceived (himself unseen amidst the trees) a person on 
horseback, who, standing in his stirrup, and shading 
his eyes from the lustre of the moonlight, cast round 
an anxious and inquiring glance^ then approached 
within the hallowed circle of the Brahminical altar. 

The Missionary rushed from his concealment — 
the paleness of his countenance rendered more livid 
by the moonlight which feil on it, and by the dark 
relief of his black cowl and flowing robe. He stood, 
amidst the ruins of the heathen shrine, resembling 
the spirit of some departed minister of its idolatrous 
rites. Whatever was the impression of his abrupt 
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and wild appearance^ the effect was instantaneous : 
ere he had uttered a soond. the stranG^er saddenly 
disappeared, as if borne ob the wings of the wind. 

The Missionary in vain pursued his flight. After 
having followed the sounds of the horse's feet^ tili a 
silence hang apon their faded echo^ the sole result of 
his Observation was^ that the mysterioas stranger had 
fled towards the Mogul camp, which still lay in the 
plains of Sirinagur; and the sole inference to be 
drawn from the singolar adventore was, that Laxima 
was beloved by the son of the imperial Daara— that 
Luxima was false— and he was deceived ! Thoughts 
gloomy and harassing rushed on each other. That 
deadly sickness of the heart with which the most 
dreadfol of all human passions first seizes on its 
victim, infected his whole frame. He threw himself 
on the dewy earth, and feit something like a horrible 
enjoyment, in giving himself up, without reservation, 
to pangs of love betrayed, of faith violated, of a 
jealousy, whose fury rose in proportion to his estima- 
tion of the object and ardour of the character on 
which it, for the first time, operated. His memory, 
faithful only to the events which aimed at his peace, 
gave back to his imagination Luxima, in all the 
seduction of her seeming innocence, and exquisite 
beauty ; but by him these delights of a first and true 
love, which he had almost purchased with the loss of 
heaven, could uow no longer live for him. Another 

H 3 
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wonld gaze upon her look^ and answer to her tender- 
ness ; another would send his hopes forth, with the 
rising and setting sun : bat for him there was no longer 
a morning, there was no longer an evening ! all was the 
sad gloom of endless night. In a mind, however, such as 
his, to doubt one moment, was to decide the next — his 
sole, his tyrannic passion, becoming its own retribu- 
tion, would, he believed, aecompany him to the 
grave ; its object, he determined to resign for ever. 

To strengthen him in his intention, he opposed the 
holy calm, the sacred peace, the heavenly hopes and 
solemn joys of his past and sinless life, to the sufifer- 
ings, the conflicts, the conscious self-debasement of 
his late and present existence. He remembered 
that he was the minister and servant of his church ; 
devoted, by vows the most awful and the most 
binding, to its cause alone; and that he had come 
into perilous and distant regions, to preach its 
truths, not by precept only, but by example, and to 
Substitute, in the land of idolatry, the religion of the 
Spirit, for that of the senses. He sought pertina- 
ciously to deceive himself, and to mistake the feelings 
which rose from the pangs of jealousy, for the Visita- 
tion of conscience, suddenly awakened from its long 
and deathlike slumber, by the fatal consequences of 
that intoxicating evil, which had so long entranced 
and "steeped it in forgetfulness/' He sought to 
believe that his guardian angel had not yet abandoned 
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him, and that Heaven itself, by miraculöus interposi- 
tion^ had snatched him from an abyss of crime, 
towards which, an ardent and nnguarded zeal for its 
sacred cause had insensibly seduced him. Struck by 
the conviction, he prayed fervently, and vowed 
solemnly : but his prayers and bis vows alike partook 
of the vehemence of those contending passions by 
which he \vas agitated. He wept upon the cross he 
pressed to his lips— but his tears were not all the 
holy dew of pious contrition ; religion became debtor 
to the passions she opposed, and the ardonr of his 
devotion borrowed its warmth and energy from the 
overflowing of those human feelings it sought to 
combat and to destroy. At last his emotions, wom out 
by their own force and activity, subsided into the 
torpor of extreme exhaustion. He slept, but his 
slumber was broken and transient^ and the dreams it 
brought to his disordered imagination, were as haras- 
sing to his spirits as the painful vigil which had pre- 
ceded them. Nature, thus oppbsed to herseif, in 
vain presents the balmy antidote to the suffering she 
has inflicted— and the repose she offers, flies from 
the Uds her unregulated feelings have sullied with a 
tear. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Thb day arose brightly upon the Valley of Cash- 
mire. It came in all the splendid majesty of light^ 
bathing in hues of gold the snmmits of the Indian 
Gaucasas; it came in all the renovating influence 
of warmth, raising the blossom the night-breeze 
had laid low ; it shed the dews of heaven upon the 
towering head of the mighty banyan, and steeped 
in liquid silver the flowers of the vesanti creeper ; 
pervading, with a genial and delicious power, the 
most remote recess, the most minute produetion of 
nature, and pouring upon the face of the earth, the 
beneficent influence of that Being from whose word it 
proceeded. But the day brought no solace in its dawn, 
no joy in its course ; it brightened not the thoughts 
of the Missionary, it revived not his hopes ; and, 
for him, its beams shone, its dews feil, in vain. 

The minister of the religion of peace arose from 
his harassing slumber with a heart heavy and 
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troubled, with a frame chilled and unrefreshed. He 
arose^ agitated by a füll consciousness of the caase 
of bis misery. Knowing no solace but wbatbe derived 
from tbe certainty that the secret of bis weakness 
was known only tp Heaven and to himself^ he 
resolved, before he debased the life which sin had 
not yet polluted, or broke the vows which were still 
revered, even when most perilled, to fly the scenes 
of bis temptation^ and to cling to the cross for 
bis redemption and support. Convinced of the 
imperious necessity which urged bim to leave, for 
ever, the object of a passion which opposed itself 
equally to bis temporal and to bis eternal welfare ; 
to leave for ever, those scenes which had cherished 
and witnessed its progress ; he still doubted whether 
he sbould again^ and for tbe last time^ bebold ber^ 
whose falsehood it was bis interest to believe, and 
bis misery to suspect. The day, as it passed on, 
vainly told to bis unheeding senses its rapid flight 
in all the gradations of light and odour^ in beams 
less ardent, and in gales more balmy : tili, uncon- 
sciously desceuding a path worn away through a 
gigantic mass of pine-covered rocks, he found himself, 
at the setting of the sun, near the too well remem- 
bered stream of evening worsbip. He involuntarily 
recoiled ; and that fatal momeut when he had first 
seized the upraised arm of the idolatrous Priestess, 
rushed to bis recoUection ; the hour — the place — 
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the stream which had since so often reflected in its 
course the pastor and the proselyte — the tree which 
had so often shaded their fervid brows when the 
glow which suffused them was not all the influence 
of season — the sun, whose descending beam had 
so often been the herald of their felicity — all looked, 
all was now^ as it had been then, unaltered and 
unehanged. 

The Mission ary gazed around him, and sighed 
profoundly: "All here/' he said, "still breathes 
of peace, as when, myself at peace with all the 
World, I first beheld this scene of tranquil love- 
liness. All here remains the same. Oh, man ! it 
is then thy dreadful prerogative alone, to sustain 
that change of all thy powers which leaves thee a 
stranger to thyself, lost in the wild vicissitude of 
passions, to which thy past experience can prove 
no guide, thy reason lend no light; one fixed im- 
mutable law of harmony and order regulates and 
govems the whole system of unintelligent matter; 
but thou, in thy fatal pre-eminence, makest no 
part in the splendid mechanism of nature; ex- 
clusive and distinct among the works of thy Creator, 
to thee alone is granted a self-existing principle of 
intellectual pain; a solitary privilege of moral suf- 
fering, Vicegerent of Heaven ! thou rulest all that 
breathes, save only thyself; and boasting a ray of 
the divine intelligence, thou art the slave of instinct. 
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thy principle of action a selfish Impulse^ and thy 
restraint an inscrutable necessity/^ 

He sighed profoundly^ as he concluded an apos- 
trophe inspired by his own humiliating convictions. 
At that moment^ a gentle rustling in the leaves called 
his attention in the direction from whence the sonnd 
issaed. The branches, thick and interlaced, slowly 
gave way, and thrown lightly back on either side, 
the Priestess of Brahma came forth from their dusky 
shade. She had that day o£Sciated in the Pagoda^ 
where she served, and she was habited in sacerdotal 
vestments, but there was in her look more of the 
tender solicitude of an expecting heart, than the 
tranquil devotion of a spirit which religion only 
occupied. Advancing with a rapid, yet doubtful 
Step, she cast round her eyes with a look, anxious 
and apprehensive, as if she wished, yet feared, the 
presence of some expected object. 

The Missionary stood lost in gazing, and finely 
. illustrated the doctrine which gave birth to his 
recent soliloquy; for, in a moment, resolves were 
shaken, vows were cancelled, sufferings forgotten; 
on earth he saw only her, whom a moment before 
he had hoped never to behold again; and, from 
the World of feelings which had torn his heart, one 
only now raised its pulse — ^it was the consciousness 
of being loved! He saw it in the look, intently 
fixed npon the path he was wont to take; he saw 
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it on the cheek which lost or canght its colouring 
&om Sounds scarce audible. A moment wonld de- 
cide bis destiny — the least movement, and he was 
discovered to Luxima. A look turned, or a smile 
directed towards him, and the stoicism of his past 
life woold avail him nothing. He trembled, and 
implored the assistance of Heaven. The voice of 
Luxima came between him and his prayer, which 
died, unfinished on his lips. He paused, he listened, 
but that voice, sweet and plaintive as it was, ad- 
dressed not him — its murmuring sounds, seemed 
only intended for another ; for one who had sprung 
from behind a clump of trees, and had fallen at her 
feet — it was the Prince Solyman Sheko ! The 
Missionary stood transßxed, as though a blast from 
Heaven had withered up his being ! 

Luxima, apparently agitated by amazement and 
terror, seemed to expostulate, but in a voice so tre- 
mulous and low, that it scarcely could have reached 
the ear it was intended for. 

^' Hear me,*' said the Prince, abruptly interrupting 
her, and holding the drapery of her robe, as if he 
feared she would escape him; "hear me! I who 
have lived only to command now stoop to solicit, but 
still as one resolved to know the best or worst — to 
conquer thee, or to subdue himself. Amidst the 
tumults of a warrior's life, the fame of thy unrivalled 
beauty reached my ear. I saw thee in the temple of 
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thy gods, and offered to thee that homage thou dost 
reserve for them. Prom that moment, my soul was 
thine. Thy loveliness hung upon me like a spell, 
and still I loitered amidst the scenes thy presence 
coDsecrates^ while daty and ambition^ my fame and 
glory, vainly called me hence. Thy absence from 
the temple where thou dost preside, not more ador- 
ing than adored; thy holy seclusion which all 
lament, and none dare violate, which even a Mussul- 
man respects, blasted my hopes and crossed my 
dearest views; tili, yesterday, a mandate from my 
father left to my heart no time for further delibera- 
tion. With the shades of evening, I sought these 
consecrated groves forbidden to the foot of man, and 
for the first time presented myself to eyes whose first 
glance fixed my destiny. Amazed and trembling, 
thou didst seem to hear me in pity and disdain, then 
thou didst supplicate my absence — yet still I lin- 
gered; but thou didst weep and I obeyed those 
tears; yet, ere I reached the camp, I cursed my 
weakness ; and, listening only to my imperious pas- 
sion, returned to seek and sue, perhaps, to cooquer 
and be blessed ! But in thy stead, I saw, or fancied 
that I saw, some prying Brahmin, some jealous guar- 
dian, placed in these shades to guard and preserve 
thee from the unhallowed homage of human adora- 
tion, as if none but the God thou served was worthy 
to possess thee. For thy sake, not for mine, I fled ; 
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iiow, while all thy brethren are engaged, perfonning 
in their temples their solemn evening] worship, I 
come to offer mine to thee. The sun has their 
vows — thou hast mine. They offer to its benignant 
influence prayers of gratitude. Oh ! let mine cease 
to be prayers of supplication, for I, like them, am 
zealous in my idolatry, and thus, like them, devote 
what yet remains of my existence to my idol's Ser- 
vice/' He ceased, and gazed, and sighed. 

Luxima had heard him in silence, which was only 
interrupted by broken exclamations of impatience 
and apprehension, for her attitude imaged the very 
act of flight. The averted head, the advanced step, 
the strained eye, the timid disorder of her counte- 
nance, all intimated the agitation of a mind which 
seemed labouring under the expectation of some 
approaching evil. A pause of a moment ensued, 
and the Prince, constniing her silence and emotion 
as his wishes directed, would have seized her band, 
and there were in his eyes more terrors than even his 
words conveyed. Luxima would have fled, The 
arms of the unhallowed infidel were extended to 
inclose in their fold the sacred form of the vestal 
Priestess; but an arm, strenger than his, defeated 
the sacrilegious attempt; and, seizing him in its 
mighty grasp, threw him to a considerable distance. 
The Mussulman was stunned: amazement, conster- 
nation, and rage mingled in his darkened counte- 
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Dance. He drew a dagger from hia girdle, and flew 
at the intruder, who suddenly darted forward to 
ward oflf the death-blow which threatened him ; and 
seizing the upraised arm of the infuriate Prince, he 
struggled with his strength, and wrenching the wea- 
pon from the hand that brandished it, flung it in the 
air. Then^ with a look dignified and calm^ he said, 
'^Toung stranger, thou wouldst have dishonoured 
thyself, and deskroyed me. I have saved thee from 
the double crime ; give Heaven thanks, retarn whence 
thou camest, and respect in future the sacred asylum 
of innocence, which thy presence and thy professions 
alike violate/' 

The Prince, strack, but not daunted by a firmness 
so unexpected^ replied, with indignation and rage, 
" And who art thou, insolent, who thus darest com- 
mand ? By thy garb, thou seemest some adventurer 
from the West, some wretched Christian, uncon- 
scious that, for the first time, thou art in the pre- 
sence of a Prince/' 

The dark eye of the Missionary roUed over the 
form of the youth in haughtiness and pity. His lips 
trembled with a rage scarcely stifled, and his counte- 
nance blazed with the indignant feelings which 
agitated him. He struggled religiously against himself, 
but the saintly efiFort was unequal to combat the 
human impulse — he paused to recover his wonted 
equanimity of raanner, and then retumed: — 
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" Who am I, thou wouldst know ? I am, like 
thee, young Priuce, a man, alive to the digüity of 
bis natnre as man, resoked, as able, to defend it ; 
with sinews no less braced than tbine, a heart as 
bold, an arm as strongly nerved; descended, like 
thyself, from royal race, and born, perhaps like thee, 
for toil and warfare, for danger and for conquest ; but 
views of a higher aim than thuse which kings are 
slaves to, replaced a worldly, with a heavenly object, 
and he whom thou hast dared to call a wretch, tram- 
ples beneath bis feet the idle baubles for which thy 
kindred steep their hands in brothers^ blood ; great 
in the independence of a soul which God informs, 
and none but God can move V The Missionary 
paused — the grandeur of bis imperious air fading 
gradually away, like the declining glories of an even- 
ing sky, as all their lustre melts in the solemn tints 
of twibghfc. His eyes feil to the earth, and a cast of 
meekness subdued the fire of their glance, and 
smoothed the lowering furrow of his close-knit brow. 

" Prince,^' he added, " thou didst ask me who I 
am. I am a Christian Missionary, lowly and poor, 
who wandered from a distant land to spread the 
truth my soul adores, to do what good I can, and 
still to live in peace and Christian love with thee and 
all mankind V He ceased. 

Wonder and amazement, shame and disappoint- 
ment, mingled in the expressive countenance of the 
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Massulman: he remained silent^ aliernately direct- 
ing bis glance towards the Missionary^ who stood 
awfallj meek and grandlj hnmble before him^ and to 
Laxima, who^ faint and almost lifeless^ leaned 
against the trunk of a tree^ beaming amidst iis dark 
foliage like a spirit of air, whom the power of en- 
chantment had spell-bound in the dasky shade. 
The young and ardent Solyman had nothing to op- 
pose to the speech of the Missionary^ and offered no 
reply ; but rnshing by him^ he feil at the feet of the 
Priestess. " Fair creature/' he said, ''knowest thou 
thi8 wondrous stranger^ and has he any influence over 
thy mind P for, though I hate him as an infidel, yet I 
would kneel to him if he conld but move thee in my 
favour/' 

''And what woaldst thou of a Brahmin's 
daughter, and a consecrated vestal ?^' interrupt^d the 
Missionary, trembling with agitation, while Luxima 
hid her blashing face in her veil. 

'' I would possess her afifiections V^ retumed the 
impassioned Solyman. 

" 8he has none to bestow/' said the Missionary, 
in a faltering voice ; '' her soul is wedded to Hea- 
ven/' 

"Perhaps thou lovest her thyself/' said the 
Prince, rising from the feet of Lnxima, and darting 
a searching glance at the Missionary ; who replied, 
while the crimson glow snffnsed itself even to bis 
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brow, "I love her in Christian charity, as I am 
boond to love all mankind/' 

"And nothing more?'' demanded the Prince, 
with a piercing look. 

Nothing more ?" faintly demanded Lnxima. 
Nothing more \" said the Monk^ faintly. 

''Swear it then/' returned Solyman, while his 
eyes ran over the anxioos coantenance of the droop- 
ing Neophyte^ who stood pale and sad^ chasing 
away the tears which swelled to her eyes ; " swear 
it, Christian, by the God you serye \" 

"And by what compulsion am I to obey thy 
Orders/' said the Missionary vehemently, and in 
unsubdued emotion; "and profane the name of 
the Most High, by taking it in vain, because a boy 
desires it V* 

" Boy ! boy V reiterated the Prince, his lips quiv- 
ering with rage ; then, suddenly recoveriug himself, 
he waved his head, and smiled contemptuously ; and, 
turning his eyes on Luxima, he said, "Beautifal 
Hindu ! it is now for thee to deeide ! Haply thou 
knowest this Christian ; perhaps thou lovest him ! 
as it is most certain that he loves thee. I also 
love thee : judge then between us. With me, thou 
mayst one day reign upon the throne of India, and 
yet become the empress of thine own people ; what 
he can proffer thee, besides his love, I know not.'' 

" Besides his love !" faintly repeated Luxima ; 
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and a sigli, which came from her heart, lingered 
long and trembling on her Ups, while she tumed 
her füll eyes upon the Missionary. 

^'Ah! thou lovest him, then?'' demanded the 
Frmce, in strong and unsubdued emotion. 

"It is my religiou now to do so/' replied the 
Indian, trembling and covered with blushes; she 
added faintly, " Heaven has spoken through his lips 
to my soul/' 

A long pause ensaed; the eyes of each seemed 
studiously tumed from the other; and all \rere 
alike engrossed by their own secret emotions. Soly- 
man was the first to terminate a silence almost 
awful. 

" Unfortunate Indian \" exclaimed the Prince, 
with a look of mingled anger and compassion; 
^Hhou art then a Christian, and an apostate &om 
thy religion, and m\xs>i forfeit caste!^ 

At this denunciation, so dreadful, Luxima uttered 
a shriek, and feil at his feet, pale, trembling, and in 
disorder. " Mercy !*' she exclaimed, '^ mercy ! recall 
those dreadful words. Oh ! I am not a Christian ! 
not all a Christian ! His God indeed is mine ; but 
Brahma still receives my homage: I am still his 
Priestess, and bouud by holy vows to serve him; 
then save me from my nation's dreadful curse. It 
is in thy power only to draw it on my head: for 
here, hidden from all human eyes, I listen to the 
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precepts of this holy man, in innocence and truth/' 
The Prince gazed on her for a moment, lovely as 
she laj at his feet, in softness and in tears; then 
concealing his face in his hands, he seemed for some 
time to struggle with himself ; at last, he exclaimed, 
*' Unhappj Indian, thou hast my pity ! and if from 
others thou hast naught to hope, from me thou hast 
naught to fear/' Again he paused and sighed pro- 
foundly ; and then, in a low voice, added, " Fare- 
well ! Though I have but thrice beheld thy peerless 
beauty, I would have placed the universe at thy feet, 
had I been its master; but the son of the royal 
Daara cannot deign to struggle, in unequal rivalship, 
with an obscure and unknown Christian pilgrim. 
Yet still remember, should the imprudence of thy 
Christian lover expose thee to the rage of Brahmin- 
ical intolerance; or thy apostacy call down thy 
nation^s wrath upon thy head; or should aught 
eise endanger thee; seek me where thou mayest, I 
promise thee protection and defence/' Then, with- 
out directing a glance at the Missionary, he moved 
with dignity away ; and, mounting his horse, whose 
bridle was thrown over the trunk of a distant tree, 
he was in a moment out of sight. 

The Missionary, overwhelmed, as if for the first 
time his secret were revealed even to himself, stood 
transfixed in the attitude in which the Prince's last 
Speech had left him ; his arms were folded; his eyes 
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cast to the earth; and in his countenance were min- 
gled expressions of shame and triumph, of passion 
and remorse, of joj and apprehension. Luxima, too, 
remained in the suppliant attitude in which she had 
thrown herseif at the Prince's feet; not daring to 
raise her ejes. Solyman had called the Missionary 
her lover ; and this epithet, by a stränge contrariety 
of feeling and of prejudice, filled her with joy and 
with remorse. The affectionate, the impassioned 
woman, triumphed; but the pure, the consecrated 
vestal, shuddered ; and, though she still believed her 
own feeliugs resembled the pious tenderness of mys- 
iic love, yet she trembled to expose them even to 
herseif, and remained buried in confusion and in 
shame. A long and awful pause ensued, and the 
silent softness of the twilight no longer echoed the 
faintest sound ; all around may have resembled the 
still repose of nature, ere the eternal breath had 
warmed it into life and animation; but all within 
the hearts of the solitary tenants of shades so trän- 
quil was tumult and agitation. At last, Luxima, 
advancing towards the Missionary, pronouneed the 
dear and sacred epithet of, " Father l" He started at 
the sound, and turned away his head. "Look on 
me," said Luxima, timidly; "it is thy child, tliy 
proselyte, who kneels at thy feet; the wrath of 
Heaven is about to fall heavily on her head; the 
gods she has abandoned are armed against her ; and 

I 
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the Heaven, to which thou hast lured the apostate, 
opens not to receive and to protect her/' She took 
the drapery of his robe as she spoke, and wept in 
its folds. She was Struck to the heart by the cold 
resistance of his manner. The instinctive delicacy 
of a woman, whose secret has escaped her, when 
no eqnal confidence had sanctioned the avowal of 
her love, was deeply wounded; and not knowing 
that man, who has so little power over the mere im- 
pulse of passion, could resist the expressions of his 
sentiments, she believed the ungnarded disepvery of 
her own feelings had awakened the abhorrence of a 
soul so pure and so abstracted as the Christian^s. 
After a pause, which sighs only interrupted, she 
added, ''And I have also sinned against thee, for 
whose sake I have dared the wrath of the gods of 
my fathers ; and, in declaring the existence of that 
divine love, which thou hast taught me to feel, that 
mysterious pledge for the assurance of heavenly bliss, 
by which an object on earth, precious and united, 
yet distinct from our own soul, can — " 

" Luxima ! Luxima I^' interrupted he, in uncon- 
troUable emotion, nor daring to meet the look which 
accompanied words so dangerous, "cease, as you 
value my eternal happiness. You know not what 
you say. You are confounding ideas which should 
be eternally distinct : you deceive yourself, and you 
destroy me ! The innocence of your nature, your 
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years, your sex, the purity of your feelings, your 
ignorance must save you ! but I! I!— Fatal crea- 
turel it must not bei Farewell, Luxima!— Lux- 
ima ! on earth at least we meet no more \" As he 
spoke, he disengaged his band from the clasp of 
hers, and would have fled. 

*'Hear me/' she said, in a faltering voice, and 
elinging to his robe : ^' hear me ! and then let me 
die V 

Hilarion heard and shuddered : he knew that the 
idea of death was ever welcome to an Indianas mind ; 
and, that the crime of suicide to which despair might 
urge its victim, was sanctioned by the religion of 
the country, by its customs and its laws.* He 
paused, he trembled, and, turning slowly round, 
fearfuUy beheld almost lifeless at his feet, the young, 
the innocent, and lovely woman, who, for his sake, had 
refused a throne; who, for his sake, was ready to 
embrace death. ''Let you die Luxima ?^^ he re- 
peated, in a softened voice ; and, seating himself on a 
bank beside her, he dried with her veil, the tears which 
hung trembling on her faded cheek — " Let you die V 

" And wherefore should I live ?'' she replied with 

a sigh. " Thou hast torn from me the solace of my 

# 

* To quit life, before it quits them, is among the Hindus no 
un common act of heroism ; and this fatal custom arises from their 
doctrine of metempsychosis, in which the faith of aU the various 
castes is equaily implicit. 
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own religion; and, when I lose thee, when I no 
longer look upon or hear thee^ who can promise that 
the faith^ to which thou hast won me from the altars 
of mj own gods, will remain to soothe my suffering 
spirit? and^ O Father! thongh it shoold, ninst I 
worship alone and secretly, amidst my kindred and 
my friends; or, most I, by a public profession of 
apostacy, lose my caste, and wander wretcbed and an 
alien in distant wilds, my nation's curse and shame ? 
Oh ! no ; ^twere best, ere that, I died ! for now I 
shall become a link between thy soul and a better, 
purer state of tbings; spotless and unpolluted, I 
shall reach the realms of peace, and a part of thyself 
will have gone before thee to the bosom of that 
great Spirit, of which we are alike emanations. O 
father r* she added, with a mixture of despair and 
passion in her look and voice, 'twere best that now 
I died— for thee'^ 

^' For me, Luxima ! for me V he exclaimed, 
in a frenzied accent, and bome away by con- 
tending and powerful emotions — " die for me ! 
and yet it is denied me even to live for thee !— And 
live I not for thee ? O woman ! alike fatal and 
terrific to my senses and my soul, thou hast oflTered 
thy life as a purchase of my secret— and it is thine ! 
Now then, behold prostrate at thy feet, one who, tili 
this dreadful moment, never beut bis knee to aught 
but God alone ; behold, thus grovelling on the earth. 
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the destruction thou hast effected, the ruin thou hast 
made! behold the unfortunate, whose force has 
submitted to thy weakness ; whom thou hast dragged 
from the proudest erainence of sanctity and virtue, 
to receive the law of his existence from thy look, 
the hope of his felicity from thy sraile j for know, 
frail as thou mayest be, in all thy fatal fondness, he 
is frailer still ; and that thou, who lovest with all a 
seraph^s purity, art beloved with all the sinful 
tyranny of human passion. Now then, all conse- 
crated as thou art to heaven ; all pure and vestal by 
thy vows and life ; save, if thou canst, the wretch 
thou hast made; for, lost alike to heaven anJ to 
himself, he looks alone to thee for his redemption V 
As he spoke, he feil prostrate and almost lifeless ou 
the earth : for two days, no food had passed his lips ; 
for two nights, no sleep had closed his eyes ; nature 
sank beneath the struggle, and he lay lifeless at the 
feet of her who had for ever destroyed the self-con- 
iidence he had had faith in, and rendered valueless 
the sacrifices of his hitherto sinless, and self-denying 
life. 

Luxima, trembling and terrified, yet blessed in her 
sufferings, and supported by those strong affections 
which open an infinite resource to woman in the 
hour of her trial, gently raised his head from the 
earth, and chafed his forehead with the drops which a 
neighbouring lotos-leaf had treasured from the dews 
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of the morning. He loved her ; he had told her 50 ; 
and she again repeated in her felicitj^ 33 she had 
done in her despair^ *' It were beat that now I 
died r 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Slowly restored to a perfect consciousness of his 
Situation ; to a recoUection of the fatal avowal, by 
which he had irretrievably committed himself, and of 
the Singular event which had produced it, Hilarion 
still lay silent, and songht to perpetuate an apparent 
State of insensibility, which gave him up to the in- 
dulgence of a passive but gracious feeling, resembling, 
in its influence^ some confused but delightful dream^ 
which^ while it leaves its pleasurable impression on 
the senses, defies the accuracy of memory to recall or 
to arrange it. His heart now throbbed lightly, for 
it was disburdened of its fatal secret. He feit the 
tears of love on his brow; he feit an affectionate 
band returning the pressure of his own ; and, if he 
was absorbed in illusion, it was an illusion which, 
though reason condemned, innocence still en- 
nobled. 

Luxima hung over him in silence ; fearing almost 
for his life, she bowed her head to catch the low- 
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drawn respiration, and returned every brcatli of 
renovating existence with a sigh of increasing 

" Luxima \" said a voice, which, though low and 
tremulous, reached her inmost soul. 

" I am here, father I" she replied in emotion, and 
bashfully withdrawing her arm from beneath a head 
which no longer needed support. 

The Missionary took the band thus withdrawn, 

and pressed it, for the first time, to bis ups. The 

modest eyes of the vestal Priestess sank beneath the 

look which accompanied the tender act. Turning 

away her glance in timid disorder, she sought for 

resource against herseif in the objects which en- 

compassed her: she threw up her eyes to that 

heaven, to whose exclusive love she had once devoted 

herseif, and, from a sudden association of ideas, she 

turned them to the mouldering altar of the god 

whose Service she had abandoned ; and she shuddered 

as she looked on the shriue where she had once 

worshipped with a pious, and undivided feeling : 

the moonlight feil in broken rays upon its shining 

fragments, and formed a strong relief to their lustre 

in the massive foliage of a dark tree which shaded 

it. The air was breathless, and the branches of 

this consecrated and gigantic tree alone were 

agitated; they waved with a slow but perceptible 

undulation ; the fearful eyes of the apostate pursued 
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their mjsterious motion^ which seemed influeuced by 
no external cause : they bowed^ they separated^ aud, 
through their hitherio impervious darkuess^ gleamed 
the Vision of a human coüntenancel if human it 
might be called ; which gave the perfect image of 
Brahma^ as he is represent^d in the Avatar of *' the 
Destroyer/* It vanished— the moon sank in clouds 
— the Vision lasted but a moment ; but that moment 
for ever decided the fate of the Priestess of Cash- 
mire ! Luxima saw no more— with a loud and 
Piercing shriek^ she feil prostrate on the earth. 

The Missionary started in horror and amazement ; 
seeing no object but herseif, he remained ignoraut of 
the cause of her emotion, and was overwhelmed by 
its effects. He raised her in his arms; he mur« 
mured on her ear words of peace and pity. He 
threw back her long dark tresses, that the air might 
play freely on her face; and he only withdrew his 
anxious looks from the beauty of her pale and 
motionless countenance, to try if he could discover, 
in the surrounding scene, any cause for a trausitiou 
of feeling so extraordinary ; but nothing appeared 
which could change happiness into horror, which 
could tend to still the pulse of love in the throbbing 
heart, or bleach its crimson hue upon the glowing 
cheek. The moon again shone out unclouded, reu- 
dering the minutest object visible : the stillness of 
the air was so profound, that the faintcst sound 

I 3 
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might have been audible. All was boundless soli- 
tude and soothing silence. The mystery, therefore, 
of Laxima's sudden distraction was unfatbomable. 

She still lav motionless on the Shoulder of the Mis- 

sionary ; but the convulsive starts, which at inter- 

▼als shook her frame, betrayed the retarn of life and 

conscioosness. '* Luxima \" exclaimed the Mis- 

sionary, pressing the cold hands he held ; " Luxima^ 

what means this heart-rending^ this fearf ul emotion P 

Look at me ! Speak to me I If Heaven forbids our 

communion in happiness^ does it also deny us a sym- 

pathy in sorrow? Art thou to suffer alone? or 

rather, are my miseries to be doubled in my igno- 

rance of thine ? Oh ! my beloved, if conscience 

speak in words of terror to thy soul, what has not 

mine to fear? It is I, I alone, who should be 

miserable in being weak. Created to feel, thou dost 

but fulfil thy destiny, and in thee nature contemns 

the false vow by which superstition bound thee to 

thy imaginary god. In thee, it is no crime to love ! 

in me, it is what I abhor no less than crime— it is 

sin, it is shame, it is weakness. It is T alone who 

should weep and tremble ; it is I alone who have 

fallen, and whose misery and whose debasement 

demand pity and support. Speak to me then, my 

too well beloved disciple ; solace me by words, for 

thy looks are terrilic/' 

Luxima heard and shuddered, and seeming to 
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awaken to a sense of her dangerous position, she 
shrank back from the anns still extended to support 
her j and^ in a solemn and expressive voice^ she said^ 
"It is all over!— ere that orb shall have performed 
its nightly course, we shall hepartedfor everf" 

The Missionarj was silent, but horror and con- 
sternation were in his looks. 

Luxima threw round her a wild and timid glance ; 
then^ creeping towards him, she said^ in a low whis- 
pering voice, '* Sawest thou nothing, some few mi- 
nutes back/' 

" Nothing/' he replied, watching, in strong emo- 
tion^ the sad, wild expression of her countenance. 

" That is stränge/' she returned, with a deep sigh, 
"most stränget' Then, after a pause, she demand- 
ed, with a vacant look, '' Where are we, father V^ 

" Luxima I Luxima \" he exclaimed, gazing on 
her in fear and in amazement, '^what means this 
sudden, this terrific change? Merciful Heaven! 
does thy mind wander ; or hast thou quite forgotten 
thine own consecrated shades, the ' confluence of the 
streams/ where first the Christian Missionary ad- 
dressed the Priestess of Brahma? Hast thou for- 
gotten the altar of thy once-worshipped god ?" 

At these words, emphatically pronounced, to 
steady her wavering recollection, lightning from 
heaven seemed to fall upon the head of the apostate 
Priestess ; her limbs were convulsed, her complexion 
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grew livid, slie tlirew her eyes wildly round her, and 
murmuring, in a low quick voice, a Brahminical in- 
vocation, she sprang forward with rapid bound, and 
feil prostrate before the shrine of her former idol. 

Tbere the Christian dared not foUow her : he arose, 
and advaneed a few steps, and paused, and gazed ; 
then, wringing bis hands in agony, he said, " Happy 
in her illusion, she returns to her false gods for Sup- 
port and comfort, while 1, debased and humbled, 
dare not raise my eyes and heart in supplications to 
the God of Tnith/^ As he spoke, he cast a look on 
the cross, which hung from bis rosary ; but it was 
still humid with tears, which love had shed ; it still 
breathed the odours of the tresses the wind had 
wafted on its consecrated surface. He let it fall, 
and groaned, and covered bis eyes with bis robe, as 
if he sought to shut out the light of the Heaven he 
had offended. When again he raised his head, he 
perceived that Luxima was moving slowly to^'ards 
him, not, as she had left bim, in delirium, and in 
tears ; but in the lustre of some newly-awakened en- 
thusiasm ; resembling in her motions and her look, 
the inspired Prophetess, who had first disturbed his 
imagination and his mind, in the groves of Labore — 
extending her right band to forbid bis approach, she 
paused and leaned on the brauch of a blasted tree, 
with all the awful majesty of one who believed ber- 
self fresh from a communion with a celestial being. 
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and irradiated with the reflection of his glory. 
" Christian V she said, after a long pause, " the 
crisis of human weakness is past, and the powers of 
the immortal spirit assert themselves: — Heaven has 
interposed to save its faithless servant, and she is 
prepared to obey its mandate : a divine hand has ex- 
tended itself to snatch her from perdition, and she 
refuses not its aid. Cl^stian ! the hour of sacrifice 
is arrived— Farewell. Go! while yet thou mayest 
go, in innocence ; while yet the arm of etemal de- 
struction has not reached thee. O Christian I dan- 
gerous and fatal ! while yet I have breath and power 
to bid thee depart, leave me I The light of the 
great Spirit has revisited my soul. Even now I am 
myself become a part of the Divinity/' As she 
spoke, her eyes were thrown np, and the whites only 
were visible; a slight convulsive smile gleamed 
across her features ; and she passed her right hand 
from her bosom to her forehead with a slow move- 
ment. This mysterious act seemed to bestow upon 
her a ne^^ sense of existence.''^ Her religious ecs- 
taey slowly subsided— her eyes feil— the colour re- 
visited her cheek— she sighed profoundly, and after 
a silent pause, she said, 

*' Christian, thou hast witnessed my reunion 

♦ ThU mystery is called Matricha-niachom, The Brahmins bc- 
lieye that the soul is thas conducted to the brain, and that the 
spirit is re-onited to the Supreme Being. 
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to the source of my spiritual being. Oppose 
not thyself to the Heaven, which opens to re- 
ceive me : depart from me; leave me now— and 
for ever I'* 

*' Luxima/^ intemipted the Missionary, in the low 
accent of terror and amazement; and perceiving 
that some delirium of religious fanaticism had 
seized her imagination— '^Luxima, what means this 
wondrous resolution^ this sndden change ? Are all 
our powers alike reversed ? Hast thou risen above 
humanity, or have I fallen below it ? And art thou, 
the sole cause of all my weakness and my shame, to 
rise upon the min thou hast made, to triumph upon 
the destruction thou hast effected ? Part with me 
now I abandon me in a moment such as this ! O 
Luxima/' he added, with tenderness and passion, 
and in a voice soft and imploring, " am I deceived, 
or do you love me ?'' 

Luxima replied not, but her whole countenance 
changed its expression. She advanced and feil at 
his feet ; but, when he would have raised her in his 
arms, she recoiled from his support, and seating 
herseif on a bank, at a little distance from him, she 
wept. He approached her : he saw in the rapid 
transitions of her manner, and her conduct, the 
violent struggles of feeling and opinion, the ceaseless 
conflicts of love and superstition ; he saw imaged 
in her emotions the contending passions which 
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shook him to dissolution. He sighed heavily, and 
mentally exclaimed : — 

" Alas ! her virtue derives more strength even 
from error, than mine from truth : she obeys her 
ideas of right as a Brahmin ; I, as a Christian, 
violate and forsake mine/' He turned his eves on 
Luxima, and pereeived that s]ie was now gaziiig on 
him with a look of tender interest, tempered with 
something of sadness and compassion. 

" It is hard/' said she, '^ to look on thee, and 
yet to part with thee ! but who will dare to disobey 
the maudate of a God, who comes in his own pre- 
sence to save and to redeem tis ?'' 

" What mean you, Luxima?'' interrupted the 
Missionary, in emotion, and throwing himself beside 
her. 

" Hear me,'' she returned ; '^ believe, and obey. 
—IVom the moment Ifirstbeheld thee, first listened 
to thee, I have ceased to be myself ; thy looks, thy 
words, encompassed me on every side ; it seemed as 
if my soal had* anticipated its future fate, and 
already fled to accomplish it in thee. I feit that, in 
ceasing to be near thee, I should cease to exist : 
therefore I concealed from thee the danger which 
hang upou our Interviews, and all that might lead 
thee, for thine own sake or for mine, to withdraw 
from me the heaven of thy presence— but the dream 
is over I the God whom thou didst teach me to 
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abandoo^ has tbis night appeared ou eartb io 
reclaim bis apostate/' 

" Luxima ! Luxima V 

" Hear me, father ! If I live, this night the 
visioQ of Brahma^ the God whom I forsook^ 
appeared to me amidst the ruins of bis own neglected 
altar Y' 

" Impossible ! impossible l" exclaimed he, vehe- 
mently. 

'' Then/^ she retumed, in a voice which resembled 
tbe heart- Piercing accent of melancholy madness, 
" then there lives some human testimony of our 
interview, and thou art lost ! thou, my beart^s own 
Idol ! Ob ! then, fly— for ever fly : let me feel death 
and shame bat once, and not a thousand, thousand 
times, throügh thy destruction. But, no,'^ slie added 
in a calmer tone ; " it was no human form I saw ; 
I have oft before met that awful vision in my dreaoi 
of inspiration ! haply it came to warn me of thy 
danger, and to save my life through ihine—then go, " 
leave me while yet I have power to say—leave 
mer 

The Missionary beard her in uncontrolled emo- 
tion ; but without any faith in a fancied incident 
which he deemed but the vision of her own dis- 
ordered imagination; but he saw that there was 
evidently, at that moment, an obstinacy in her 
illusion, it would be vain to attempt to reason with. 
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He could not comprehend the miracle by which she 
submitted to au eternal Separation, at a moment 
when bis mind, broken and enervated, sank under 
the tjranny of a passion which had just reached its 
acme. But he knew love only as a man, and 
could not understand its nature in the heart of a 
woman : — with him, the existing moment was every 
thing, but her affeetion took eternity itself into its 
compass; and, though she could have more easily 
parted with her life than with her lover, yet she did 
not hesitate to sacrifice her felicity to bis safety, to 
* bis glory, and to the hope of that eternal reunion 
that might await two souls, which crime had not 
yet degraded ; for her tolerant, but zealous, religion, 
shut not the gates of Heaven against all who sought 
it by a ditferent path; and consecratiug a human 
feeling, in ascribing to it an immortal duration, 
love itself enabled her to make the sacrifice religion 
demanded. Hilarion sought not to combat the 
influence of that wild and fervid imagination, which 
now, he believed, held the ascendant; but to 
struggle against the resolution it had given birth 
to. 

'^ And wilt thou then, Luxima,^^ he exclaimed, 
" thus suddenly, thus unprepared, abandon me ? 
now, that thou hast conquered my habits of 
feeling V* 
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" Oh, no I*' interrupted Luxima, eagerly, " oh, no ! 
Part we cannot. Indissolubly united, there is now 
but one soul between us. But, father ! to preserve 
that soul pure and untainted — tlie human intercourse, 
that dear and fatal symbol of our eternal union, 
ought, and can, no longer exist ; the voice of Qod 
and the law of man, alike oppose it; let us not 
f urther provoke the wrath of both ; let us remember 
our respective vows, and immolate ourselves to their 
Performance/^ She arose as she spoke. 

" Woman ! woman \" exclaimed the Missionarv, 
wildly, and seizing her trembling hands, " give me 
back mj peace, or remain to solace me for its loss ; 
give me back to the Heaven from which you have 
torm me, or stay, stay, and teach me to forget the 
virtue by which I have earned its protection. While 
yet a dreadful remembrance of my former seif re- 
mains, you dare not leave me to horror and remorse ! 
You dare not, cold, or cruel, or faithless, as you 
may be, you dare not say, * This moment is our last/ 
O Luxima ! Luxima V^ Overcome by a sense of his 
weakness, he drooped his head upon her hands, and 
wept. Had not the salvation of his life been the 
purchase of her firmness and her resistance, Luxima 
would have granted to the tears of love, what its 
ardour or its eloquence could now have obtained; 
but she knew the danger of remaining longer, or 
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of again raeeting him in a place, where they had 
either been discovered by the jealous guardians of 
her rigid order, or from which they had been warned 
by a divine intimation ; and, after an affecting pause, 
she Said, in a low but firm voice, 

*^To-morrow, then, we shall again meet, when the 
sun sets behind the mountains; but not here — not 
here ! Oh, no ! These shades have become fearful, 
and füll of dauger. But, if thou wilt repair to the 
western arcades of the great banyan-tree, then — ^^ 
The words died away on her trembling lips, and she 
cast round a wild and timid look, as if some minister 
of Heaven^s mercy were near to forbid an appoint- 
ment, which might be, perhaps, pregnant with des- 
truction to both. 

''And then" repeated the Missionary, with ve- 
hemence and with firmness, '' we meet to part for 
ever ! — or — to part no more !" 

Luxima at these words, turned her eyes on him, 
with a look, tender and despairing. This seraph- 
look of suffering and piety operated like a spell upon 
the frantic feelings of her victim. The arms, ex- 
tended to detain her feil back nerveless on his breast. 
He saw her move slowly away, her light and perfect 
form, fahitly tinged with the moon-ray, slowly fading 
into distance, tili it seemed to mingle with the fleecy 
vapours of the night; then he feit as if she had 
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disappeared from his eyes for ever, and, turning to 
her image in his heart, he gave himself up to suffer- 
ing and to thought, the alternate influence of passion 
and remorse. 
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CHAPTEß XIII. 

The human mind, when no longer able to support 
or to resist a protracted- conflict, sinks ander its 
oppression, or by some natural im pulse abandons the 
object of its painful cogitation, and finds relief in 
the effort of seeking change. 

The unhappy Hilarion had reached the crisis of 
passion, the feverish paroxysm of long-combatted 
emotions. He had reached the utmost limits of 
human temptation and human resistance^ and shud- 
dered at the risk he had run and the peril he had 
escaped. He resembled a wanderer in an unknown 
land, who reaches a towering and fearful eminence ; 
who beholds at a single glanee the dangers he has 
passed^ and those he has still to encounter; and 
who endeavours to regulato his future course by 
the inferences of his past experience. That wild 
delirium of the passions which left him an unprac- 
tised victim to their tyranny, subsided in some 
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degree with tbe absence of that enchanting object 
who so far surpassed all that bis fancy ever dared to 
picture of woman's loveliness or woman^s love ; and 
bis mind, comparatively enabled to think and to 
decide, with sometbing of its former tone and vigour^ 
gave itself np to a meditation^ wbicb bad for its 
subject, tbe consequences of that fatal avowal by 
wbicb be bad so irretrievably committed bis cbarac- 
ter and bis profession. 

Tbe mysterious veil wbicb tbe cold pure band of 
religion bad flung over bis feelings, was now rent 
asnnder, and tbe frailties of a being once deemed 
infallible^ tbe passions and weaknesses incidental to 
bis nature as being human, were not only exposed 
to himself, but were betrayed to others ; and to 
tbe followers of Brahma and Mahomet, tbe apostle 
of Christianity appeared alike frail, alike subdaed 
by passion and open to temptation, as be on whom 
tbe light of revealed truth bas never beamed. He 
feit that be bad dishonoured tbe religion be pro- 
fessed, by making no application of its principles 
to bis conduct in tbe only instance in wbicb bis 
virtue bad been put to a severe test ; and that tbe 
doctrine of opinion bad failed practically in its in- 
fluence upon the interests and feelings of self-love. 
He coüld 110 longer conceal from bis awakened con- 
science, that tbe proselyte bis zeal bad sought for 
Heaven, bad become tbe object of a human passion : 
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of k passion, imprudent in the eye of reason, criminal 
in the eye of religion ; and which^ in its nature and 
eonsequences, was scarcely referable to any order, 
or to any state of society ; for^ by the doctrines of 
their respective religions, by the laws and customs 
of their respective countries, they could never be 
united by those venerated and holy ties, which 
regulate and cement the finest bonds of humanity, 
and which obtain from mankind, in all regions of 
the earth, respect and sanction, as being founded in 
one of the great moral laws of nature^s own eternal 
Code. 

No Brahmin priest could consecrate an union^ 
sacrilegious according to bis habits of thinking and 
believing. No Christian minister could bless an 
alliance formed upon the violation of vows solemnly 
pledged befor the altar of the Christian^s God. Tf, 
therefore, human opinion was of moment to one, 
whose secret ambition to obtain its favour had ren- 
dered even religion subservient to its purpose; if the 
habits, the principles, and the faith of a whole life 
held any power over conduct and action in a parti- 
cular instance; if self-estimation were necessary to 
the self-love of a proud and lofty character, between 
the Christian Priest and Heathen Priestess was 
placed an insuperable bar, which if once removed, 
risked their exposure to infamy and to shame in this 
World, and offered, according to their respective 
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creeds, eternal suffering in the next. But tlie altör- 
native was scarcelj less dreadful. In the first in- 
stance it was deeraed impossible^ for it was imme- 
diate and eternal Separation I Beason dictated, re- 
ligion commanded, even love itself, influenced by 
pity, admitted the terrißc necessity. Yet still pas- 
sion and nature struggled and resisted, with an 
energy and an eloquence with which the heart, the 
Imagination, and the senses devotedly accorded. 

On the luxurious shores of the confluence of the 
streams, with the light of heaven dying softly round 
them, the air breathing enjoyment, and the earth 
afifording it, the stoicism of the man would not per- 
haps have continued proof against the charms of the 
woman. But in darkness, in solitude, and in silence, 
in a cavern cold and gloomy, religio n borrowed a 
superadded influence from the impression of the 
senses, and at the foot of the cross, raised by his 
own hands in the land of the unbelieving, and faintly 
illuminated by the chill pure rays of an approaching 
dawn, that season of the day so solemn and so im- 
pressive, when passsion slumbers, and visions of fear 
and gloom steal upon the soul, did the Christian 
Missionary vow to resign for ever, the objeet of the 
only human weakness which had disgraced his sinless 
life. The vow had passed his lips ; it was registered 
in heaven, and nature almost sank beneath the sacri- 
fice which religion had exacted. 
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The great immolation resolved on, all that now 
remained to be effected was to fly from a spot which 
he had fouiid so fatal to his pious views, and to pur- 
sue the holy cause of the Mission in regions more 
favourable to its success; but the energy of zeal 
was subdued or blunted, and a complexional euthu- 
siasm^ once solely directed to the interests of his 
Faith^ had now found another medium for its ardour 
and activity. Scarcely knowing whither to direct 
his steps^ he mechanically inquired froin a Goala^ 
whom kindness that moming brought to his grotto 
with some fruit and milk, the road, which, at that 
season, the caravan passing through Cashmire from 
Thibet, usuaily took. The information he received 
tended to facilitate his departure from Cashmire, for 
the Caravan had halted in the district of Sirinagur. 

To behold Luxima for the last time was now all 
that remained 1 But the feelings of tenderness and 
despair with which this trying interview was con- 
templated, plunged him in all the pangs of irreso- 
lution. 

At last, a day of conflict and of misery, altemately 
devoted to a heavenly and to an earthly object, now 
passed in tenderness and grief, and now in suppli- 
cation and in prayer, hastened to its conclusiou. 
The sun had set — a few golden rays still lingered in 
the horizon, and found a bright reflection on the 
snows which covered the mountains of Thibet. It 

K 
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was the hour of the appointed interview ! The 
Christian prostrated himself for the last time before 
the altar, and invoked the protection of Heaven to 
Support him through the most trying effort of his 
life ; to subdue the hidden " man of the heart/* and, 
upon the ruins of a frail and earthly passion, to raise 
a seutiment of hope and faith^ which should point 
al one to that eternal recompense reserved for those 
who suffer and who sustain^ who are t^mpted and 
who resist. He arose, if not resigned, at least tran- 
quillized, from the foot of the altar. He took from 
the altar the Scriptural volume, and placed it on his 
bosom ; and^ grasping in his right band the pastoral 
crosier, he paused for a moment^ and gazed around 
him, then proceeding with a rapid step, he passed, 
for the last time, the rüde threshold of a place which 
had afforded him so sweet and so fatal an asylum, 
which had so often re-echoed to his sighs of passion, 
and resounded to his groans of penitence. - Yet once 
again he paused, and cast back his eyes upon this 
beloved grotto : but the faded wreath of the Indian 
Priestess, suspended from one of its projections, 
caught his glance. He withdrew his eyes with a 
long and lingering look, and sighed profoundly as he 
retreated. He reached the arcade of the banyans as 
the sunbeams, reflected from the mountain, threw its 
last light on a dark bower of branches, beneath 
whüse shade he beheld the Indian Neophyte. She 
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was kneeling on the earth, pale, and much changed 
iü her appearance, and seemingly invoking the assist- 
ance of Heaven with fervid devotion. No conse- 
crated flower bloomed amidst the dark redundancy 
of her neglected tresses, and the snowy vestments of 
the Brachmachira were replaced by the coarse habit 
of a Chancalas, or outcaat, suited to resist the vicissi- 
tude of climate to which such unhappy Wanderers 
are exposed. A linen veil partly shaded her head ; 
her muntras were fastened round her arm with an 
idol-figure of Camdeo; from the dsandam which en- 
circled her neck was suspended a small cross, given 
to her by the Missionary; and those symbols of 
faith and of idolatry expressed the undecided state of 
her mind and feelings, which truth taught by hve, 
and error confirmed by habity still divided — equally 
resembling in her look, her dress, and air, a Christian 
Magdalene, or a penitent Priestess of Brahma. 

In this object, so sad and so touching, nothing 
appeared to change the resolutions of the Missionary, 
but much to confirm them. It was a fine image of 
the conquest of virtue over passiou — and the most 
tender of women seemed to set a bright example to 
the firmest of men. Yet, when Luxima heheld him, 
a faint colour suffused her cheek, her whole frame 
thrilled with obvious emotion. She arose, and ex- 
tended her trembling band — but he took it not, for 
her appearance awakened sensations of love and sad- 
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ness, which, when they min gl e, are, of all otbers, the 
most profound; and, casting down bis eyes, he said : — 

" I am come, my daughter, in obedience to tby 
coramands, to behold thee for the last time, and 
to give thee up exclusively to Hirn, whose grace 
may operate upon thy soul, without the wretched 
aid of one so frail and weak as I have proved. Thou 
wearest on thy breast, the badge of that pure truth 
which already dawns upon thy soul. Take also this 
book — it is all I have to bestow ; but it is all suffi- 
cient for thy eternal happiness/^ He paused, and 
the emotion of his countenance but ill accorded with 
the coldness of his words. 

Luxima took the book in silence : something she 
would have said, but the words died away on her 
trembling lips ; and she raised her eyes to his face, 
with a look so tender, and yet so despairing, that 
the Missionary feit how fatal to every resolution he 
had forraed, another such look might prove. 

Averting his eyes, therefore, and extending his 
hands over her head, he would have spoken— he 
would have blessed her— he would have said, 
" Farewell for ever !" but the power of articulation 
had deserted him. Again he tried to speak, and 
failed ; his lips trembled, his eyes grew dim, his 
heart sickened, and the agonies of death seemed to 
convulse his frarae. Luxima still clung to his arm. 
Had the life-blood flowed from her bosom, beneath 
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tlie sacrificial knife, her coantenance could not have 
expressed more acute anguish. He sought, by a 
feeble effort, to release himself from her grasp : but 
he had not power to move ; and the mutual glance 
which mingled their souls at the moment they were 
about to part for ever, operated with a force they had 
no longer power to resist. Faint and pale^ Luxima sank 
on his bosom. At that moment^ sounds came con- 
fusedly on the winds, and, growing louder on the ear, 
seemed to pierce the heart of the Indian, She 
started, she trembled, she listencd wildly; and then, 
with a shriek, exclairaed, 

" So soon, so soon, does death overtake me. Now 
then, now, farewell for ever ! Leave me to die, and 
save thyself I^' As she spoke, she would have fallen 
to the earth, but that the Missionary caught her in 
his arms. All the powers of life seemed to rush upon 
him : a vagae idea of some dreadful danger which 
threatened the object of his pijy and his love, roused 
and energized his mind and nerved his frame. He 
no longer reasoned, he no longer resisted. Obedient 
only to the impulse of the imraediate feeling, he 
bore away his lifeless charge in his arms, and, plung- 
ing into the deepest shades of the banyan, endea- 
voured to reach a dark pile of towering rocks, whose 
sharp high points still caught a hue of light from the 
west, and among whose cavities he hoped to find 
refuge and concealment. The mists of evening had 
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hid from bis view a mighty excavation, which he now 
entered, and perceived that it was the vestibule of an 
ancient Pagoda: its roof, glittering with pendant 
stalactites^ was supported by columns^ forming a 
magni6ceDt colonnade, disposed with all the grand 
irregularity which Natura displays in her grandest 
architecture, and refiectingtheimages of surrounding 
objectsy tinged with the rieh and purple shade of 
evening colouring. This splendid portico opened 
into a gloomy and terrifie cavern, whose half- 
illnminated recess formed a striking contrast to the 
exterior lustre. Pillars of immense magnitude 
hewn oat of the massive rocks, and forming an 
imperishable part of the whole mighty mass^ sas- 
tained the ponderous and vaulted ceiliug : receding in 
the perspective, they lost their magnitude in distance, 
tili their lessening forms terminated in dim obscu- 
rity, and finely characterized the awful mystery 
of the impervious glo jm. Idols of gigantic stature, 
colossal forms, hideous and grotesque images^ 
and shrines emblazoned with offerings, and dimly 
glittering with a dusky lustre, were rudely scat- 
tered on every side. For the Missionary had 
bome the Priestess of Brahma to the temple in 
which she herseif presided : the most ancient and 
celebrated in India, after that of Elephanta. 

This sanctuary of the most awful superstition, worthy 
of the wildest rites of a dark idolatry, was now wrapt 
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in a gloora, rendered more obvious by the faint blue 
light which issued from the earth^ in a remote part of 
the cavern^ and which seemed to proeeed from a 
subterraneous fire,* which burst at intervals into a 
flame, throwing a frightful glare upon objeets in 
themselves terrific. 

The Christian shuddered as he gazed around him : 
but every thought, every feeling of the lover and the 
man, was soon concentrated to the object still 
supported in his arms, and who he believed and 
hoped, in this sad and lonely retreat, had nothing to 
apprehend from immediate danger. Life again re- 
auimated her frame, but she was weak and faint, and 
an expressiön of terror was still marked on her 
features. He placed her near a pillar, which sup- 
ported her drooping form, and flew to procure some 
water from a spring, whose gushing fall echoed 
among the rpcks ; when the sound of solemn music, 
deep, sad, and sonorous, came upon the wind, which 
at intervals rushed through the long surrounding 
aisles of the cavern, disturbing with their hoUow 
murmurs the death-like silence of the place. The 
Missionary listened : the sounds grew louder ; they 

* The vapour of naphtha which issues through the crevices of the 
earth, is supposed to be the cause of the flame which is sometimes 
observed in India. At Chittagong is a fountain which bursts into 
flame, and which has its tutelar deities and presiding priests. 
When it is purposely extinguished, it rekindles spontaneously. 
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were no longer prolonged by the wind ; they came 
distinctly on the ear ; they were aecompanied by the 
echo of many footsteps ; and hues of light thrown on 
the darkness of the rocks^ marked the shadows of an 
approaching multitude. The Missionary rushed 
back to his charge : she had raised her head from 
the earth^ and listened with the air of a maniac to 
the increasing sounds. 

"Unfortunate as innocent/' he said, encircling 
her with his extended arms, " there is now, I fear, 
no refuge left thee but this. O Luxima ! thy 
danger has reunited us, and I am alike prepared to 
die for, or with thee/' As he spoke, a blue phos- 
phoric h'ght glanced on the idols near the entrance of 
the Pagoda ; it proceeded from a large silver censer, 
bome by a venerable Brahmin, who was foUowed by 
a procession of the same order, each Brahmin hold- 
ing in his band a branch of the gloomy and sacred 
oeynum, the symbol of the dreadful ceremony of 
Brahminical excommunication, The procession, 
which passed near the pillar, by whose deep shadow 
the unfortunate victims who thus had rushed upon 
destruction, stood concealed, was closed by the 
venerable Guru of Cashmire : he was carried in 
a black palanquin, and his aged countenance was 
stamped with the impress of despair. The Brahmins 
circled round the subterraneous fire, each in his turn 
flinging on its flame the leaves of the sandal-tree 
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and oils of precious odour. The kindling flaines 
discovered on every side, thrones, columns, altars, 
and images; while the priests, dividing into two 
bands, stood on each side of the fire, and the Guai 
took his place in the centre of his disciples. 

All now was the silence of death, and the subter- 
raneous fire spread around its ghastly hues : the 
chief of the Brahmins, then prostrating himself 
before the shrine of Vishnu, drew from his breast 
the volume of the sacred laws of Menu^ and read 
the following decree, in a deep and impressive voice : 
"Glory be to Vishnul who thus speaks by the 
mouth of his Prophet, Menü.* He who talks to the 
wife or the widow of a Brahmin, at a place of piU 
grimage, in a consecrated grove, or at the confluence 
of riverc*, incurs the punishment of guilt ; the se- 
duction of a guarded Friestess is to be repaid with 
life : but, if she be not only guarded, but eminent 
for good qualities, he is to be burnt with the fites of 
divine wrath !" At these words, the solernn roll of 
the tublea, or drum of condemnatiou, resounded 
throQgh tlie temple ; and, when the awful sound had 
died away in melancholy murmurs, two Brahmins 
Coming forward, made their depositions of the guilt 
of the chief Priestess of the temple. They deposed, 
that, passing near the sacred grove which led to the 
pavilion of the Priestess, they observed issuing from 

* See translation of the Laws of Menü, by Sir William Jones. 
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its shades the MogalFrince, Solyman— that^ indaccd 
by their zeal for the purity of their sacred order, 
they repaired at the same hour on the following 
evening to the place of her evening worship, where 
they had discovered the Brachmachira, not indeed 
as they had expected, with the worshipper of Ma- 
homet, bat with a Frangui or Impare^ who had 
already endeavoared to sedace some of the children 
of Brahma to abandon the 6od of their fathers ; that 
they foand her supporting the infidel in her anns— 
a circamstance safficient to confinn every sospicion 
of her goilt^ and to call for her excommunication, or 
forfeitore of caste. The sanctity, the age and repu- 
tation of the Brahmins^ gave to their testimony a 
weight which none dared to dispute. It was now only 
reserved for the Guru to pronounce sentence on his 
grand-danghter. He was supported by two Yogis. 
A ghastly and livid hue diffused itself over his coun- 
tenance; and in his despairing look were mingied 
with the distracted feelings of the doting parent, the 
saperstitious horrors of the zealous Priest. Thrice 
he essayed to pronounce that name^ hitherto never 
uttered bat with triumph ; and to heap curses npon 
that beloved head, on which blessings and tears of 
joy had so often fallen together. At last, in a low, 
trembling, and hollow voice, he said : — 

"Lnxima, the Brachmachira of Cashmire, Chief 
Priestess of the Pagoda of Sirinagur, and a conse- 
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crated vestal of Brahma, having justly forfeited 
caste, is doomed by the word of Brahma, and the 
law of Menü, to become a Chancalas, a wanderer, 
and an outcast upon earth!— with none to pray 
with her, none to sacrifice with her, none to read 
with her, and none to speak to her ; none to be allied 
by friendship or by marriage to her, none to eat, 
none to drink, and none to pray with her. Abject 
let her live, excluded from all social duties ; let her 
wander over the earth, deserted by all, trusted by 
none, by none received with afifection, by none 
treated with confidence— an apostate from her reli- 
gion, and an allen to her couutry, branded with the 
stamp of infamy and of shame, the corse of Heaven, 
and the hatred of all good men.'^* 

The last words died on the lips of him who pro- 
nouneed them; and the unfortunate grandsire feil 
lifeless in the arms of his attendants. The conch, 
or religious shell, was then blown with a blast so 
shrill and loud, that it resembled the sound of the 
last tramp; the tublea rolled, and was echoed by 
endless reverberations ; hideous shouts of super- 
stitious frenzy mingliug their discordant jar, ran 
along the mighty concl'^.Ye like pealing thuiiderbolts, 
until gradually these sounds of terror fainted away 
in sobbiug echoes; and the awful procession de- 
parted from the temple to the same solemn strains, 

* Sach is the form of the Indian excommunicatioa. 
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in the same order in which it had entered. All was 
again silent, awful, and gloomy ; like the night which 
preceded creation, or that which is to follow its de- 
struction. The snbterraneous fires still faintly 
emitted their flame above the surface of the earth, 
and threw their inystic light on the brow of the ex- 
communicated Priestess. She lay lifeless on the 
earth, where she had fallen during the conclusion of 
the ceremony of her excommunication, with a shriek 
so loud and piercing, that the horrid crash of sounds, 
which at that moment filled the Pagoda, could alone 
have drowned her shrill and plaintive voice, or pre- 
vented the discovery of her Situation to the ministers 
of the temple. The Missionary knelt beside her, 
watching, in breathless agony, the slow departure 
and fading sounds of the procession. When all was 
still, he turned his eyes on the Outcast; he saw her 
lying without life or motion, cold and disfigured, and, 
save by him alone, abandoned and abhorred by all. 

Thus lost, thus fallen, he beheld her in a place 
where she had once received the homjfge of a deity : 
he saw her an innocent and uuoffending victim, 
offered by himself, by his mistaken zeal and impru- 
dent passion on the altar of a rigid and cruel super- 
stition. His brain maddened as he gazed upon her, 
for he alraost believed her tender heart had broken 
its life-chords, under the pressure of feelings and 
suflFerings beyond the power of human endurance ; 
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and, in this dreadfui apprehension, all capability of 
thought or action alike deserted him. Alike be- 
reaved of reflection or resource, alike destitute of 
effort or energy, he remained mute, agonized, and 
gazing on the objecfc of bis ten'derness and bis despair. 
At last a sigh, soft, yet convulsive, breathed from the 
lips of Lux-ima, and seemed to operate ou bis frame 
like electricity : it was a human souud, and it dis- 
pelled the dead-like silence of all around him ; it 
was the accent of love and sorrow, and his beart 
vibrated to its respiration. He raised the suflFerer in 
his arms ; he addressed to her soothing murmurs of 
love and pity, of hope and cpnsolation. At the 
sound of bis voice, she raised her eyes, and gazed, 
with a look of fear and terror, round her, as if she 
expected to meet the forms, or to hear the voices, of 
the awful ministers of her malediction ; but the mo- 
ment which succeeded was cheaply purchased, even 
by its preceding borrors. She turned back her lan- 
guid eyes in despair, believing herseif abandoned 
alike by Heaven and earth, but she fixed them in 
transport on him who was now her universe; her 
whole being received a new impulse from the look 
which answered to her own. 

" Thou art safe ! thou art near me V she ex- 
claimed, in a sobbing accent; and, falling ou his 
Shoulder, she wept. Some moments of unbroken 
silence passed away, devoted to emotions too 
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profound to be expressed by words. Equal to sus- 
tain her own miseries, she was overpowered by the 
£ate which remotely threateued him; and in a 
moment when her affection rose in proportion to 
the peril he risked for her sake, she resolved on the 
last and greatest sacrifice the heart of woman could 
make to effeet his safety, by again urging his flight, 
and resigning him for ever. Gazing on him, there- 
fore, with a melancholy smile, which love and agony 
disputed, she said, " My father and my friend 1 a 
creature avoided and abhorred by all, labouring 
under the curse of her nation and the wrath of 
Heaven, h^ no alternative bat to submit to a fate, 
which she can neither avert nor avoid : but for thee, 
who hast incurred the penalty of a crime, of which 
tbou art innoceut, aud which thy pure soul abhors, 
a life of safety and of glory is .yet reserved. A 
law, which seems dictated by cruelty, is always 
reluctantly executed by the gentle and benevolent 
Hindus; and they shudder to take the life which 
they yet forbear not to render miserable. Provoke 
not, then, their wrath by thy presence, but fly, and 
live for those most happy and most blessed, who shall 
enjoy thy presence and thy protection. For me, 
my days are nurabered— sad and few, they will wear 
away in some trackless desert ; where, lost to my caste, 
my country, and my fame, death, welcome and 
wished for, shall yet find my soul wedded to one 
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deathless bliss, the bliss of knowing I was beloved 
by thee" As she spoke, her head drooped on the 
trembling hands which were clasped in hers; her 
tears bathed them. A long and affecting pause 
ensued . 

Feelings, opposite in their nature and powerful in 
their influence, struggled in the bosom of the Mis- 
sionary. At last, withdrawing the band which 
trembled in hers, and with the look and voiee of 
one whose soul, after a long tumultuous conflict> is 
wound up to unalterable resolution, he said "Lux- 
ima, I am a Christian, and a priest, and I am bound 
by certain vows to Heaven, from the observance of 
which no human power can absolve me; but I am 
also a man; as such, led by feeling, impelled by 
humanity, and bound by duty, to aid the weak and 
to succour the unfortunate :— but, when I am myself 
the cause of sorrow to the innocentl of affliction 
to the unoflFending !•— Luxiioaa!" he passionately 
added, " lost to thee for ever, as lover or as husband, 
t hinkest thou that I can also abandon thee as pastor 
and as friend? Hast thou then, my daughter, the 
Courage to leave for ever the temples of thy God, 
and the land of thy forefathers ? Art thou so assured 
of thyself and of me, as to foUow me through distant 
regions, to foUow me as my disciple only ; to take 
up the cfoss of Christianity, and to devote what re- 
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mains of thy young and blooming life exclusively to 
Heaven ? Luxima, wilt thou foUow me to Goa ?'^ 

"Follow thee?" wildly and tenderly repeated 
the Indian. " Follow thee ! Heaven ! through 
life to death P' 

The Missionary arose : he averted his eyes from 
the fatal eloquence of hers : he paced the temple 
with an unequal but rapid step ; he seemed wrapt 
in thoughts wild and conflicting. At last^ turning 
to Luxima^ he fixed his eyes on her face^ and said^ 
with a voice firm, solemn and impressive, "Daugh- 
ter, it is well ! from this moment, I am thy guide on 
earth to heaven— no more !" 

" No more V* faintly repeated Luxima, Casting 
down her looks and sighing profoundly. Then, after 
a short pause, the Missionary extended his hand to 
raise her ; but, suddenly relinquishing the trembling 
form he supported, he moved away. Luxima, with 
a slow and feeble step, followed him to the entrance 
of the temple; but, as they reached together the 
extremity of the cavern, the blue light of the subter- 
raneous fire flashed on an image of Camdeo, her 
tutelar deity. She started, involuntarily paused be- 
fore the idol, and bowed her head to the earth. 

The Missionary threw on her a glance of severe 
reproof, and, taking her hand, would have led her 
on ; but this little image had awakeued her earliest 
associations. 
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"Father/^ she said, in a tiraid supplication of 
look and voice, '^forgive me; but here, in this 
spot, no less an idol than that at M'hose shrine I 
bow— my nation^s pride and sex's glory— here did 
I devote rayseif to Heaven; and becoraing tlie 
Priestess of mystic love, here did I renounce, by 
many a sacred vow, all human passion and all human 
ties/^ 

'^Luxima/^ he replied, still leading her on, "such 
as were thy vows, such are mine ; let us alike keep 
them in our recoUection, and renew them in our 
hearts. O my daughter ! let us more than tacitly 
renew them in our hearts ; let us together kneel, 
and— '^ 

" But not here, father !" tremulously interrupted 
Luxima, looking fearfuUy round her— "not here!'^ 

"No/^ he replied, and shuddered as he spoke, 
" not here \" 

In silence, and with rapid steps, they passed 
beneath the gigantic arch, which hung its ponderous 
vault above the threshold of the Pagan temple; to 
its mysterious obscurity, succeeded the sudden bright- 
ness of the moonlight glen, in whose lovely solitudes 
the awful pile reared its massive heights, to intercept 
the rising, or catch the parting beam of day. Here 
the proscribed Wanderers paused; they listened 
breathlessly, and gazed on every side; for danger, 
perhaps death, surrounded them; but not a sound 
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distorbed the solemn silence^ save the low mnrmurs 
of a gushing springe sparkling among the matted 
roots of overhanging trees, and gliding, like liquid 
silver, beneath the net-work of the parasite plants. 
The flowere of the Mangoosten gave to the fresh 
air a balmy fragrance. The mighty rocks of the 
Pagoda, which rose behind in endless perspective, 
scaling the heavens, which seemed to repose upon 
their summits, lent the strong relief of their deep 
shadows to the softened twilight of the foreground. 

''All is still/' Said the Missionary, pausing near 
the edge of the falling stream, and relinquishing the 
band he had tili now clasped; ''all is stil], and 
spirits of peace seem to whisper hope, and to inspire 
confideuce. My daughter, eternity is in these mo- 
ments. The brief and frail authority of man, reduced 
to its own insignificance, holds no Jurisdiction now, 
and the spirit ascends free and fearless to the throne 
of its Creator. The moment of thy perfect conversion 
is surely arrived ; in spirit, thou belongest to him 
who died to save thee ; be then his also by those 
rites, which, in a place like this, he thought it not 
beneath him to receive, from the hands of one by 
whom he was preceded, as the star of the morning 
ushers in the radiance of the rising sun. my 
daughterl ere togetlier we commence our perilous 
and trying pilgrimage, we have need of all the favour 
which Heaven's mercy can afford us, for we have 
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much to dread, from others and ourselves ; lei then 
no tie be wanting which can bind us faster to virtue 
and religion. Luxima^ innocent and afflicted as thoa 
now art, pure and sublime as thou now lookest, 
feelest thou thyself not worthy to become a Cliristiaii 
in form as in faith ?'' 

" If thou thinkest me not unworthy/' she replied, 
in a low voice, ** that which thou art, I am willing 
to be/' 

The Missionary led her forward, in silence, 
to the edge of the spring, and, blessing the living 
waters as they flowed, he raised his consecrated 
hands, and sprinkled the waters of regeneration upon 
the head of the proselyte, pronouncing, in a voice 
of inspiration, the solemn sacrament of baptism. 
All around harmonized with the holy act; Natura 
stood sole Sponsor. The incense which fiUed the 
air, arose from the bosom of the earth; and the 
light which illnminated the ceremony, was light 
from heaven. 

A long and solemn pause ensued ; then ^the Mis- 
sionary, clasping and holding up the hands o* 
Luxima in his, said, '^ Father, receive into thy service 
this spotless being j for to thy service do I consecrate 
her/' 

A beam of religious triumph shone in his up- 
turned eyes. The conversion of the Priestess of 
Brahma was perfected, and human passiou was 
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subdued. " Daughter of Heaven I^' he 8aid, " thou 
hast now nothüig tu fear; and I^ ou this side 
eternity, have notbing to bope." As he spoke the 
last words, an involuntary sigb burst from his lips, 
and he turned his eyes on the Christian vestal ; but 
hers were fixed upon the Pagoda, the temple of her 
aucient devotion. Iler look was sad and wild ; she 
seemed absorbed and overwhelmed by the rapidity 
of emotions which had lately assailed her. " Let us 
proeeed/^ he said, in a softened voice, " if thou be 
able; let us leave for ever the monument of the 
dark idolatry which thou hast abjured/^ As he 
spoke, he took her arm to lead her on ; but he 
started, and suddeiily let it fall, for he found it 
was encircled with the muntra, or Brahminical rosary, 
from which the image of Camdeo was suspended. 
'^Luxima,^' he said, " these are not the Ornaments 
of a Christian vestal/' 

Luxima clasped her hands in agony; the tears 
dropped fast upon her bosom, and she feil at his 
feet, exclaiming, in a voice of tendemess and despair, 
'^ Oh ! thou wilt not deprive me of these, also ? I 
have nothing left now hut these ! nothing to remind 
me, in the land of strangers, of my country and 
my people, save only these; it makes a part of the 
religion I have abandoned, to respeet the sacred 
ties of nature; does my uew faith command me to 
break them ? This rosary was fastened on my arm 
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by a parent's hand, and bathed in a parenfs tears ; 
hold not the Christians, relics such as these, precious 
and sacred? Thou hast called thy religion the 
religiou of the heart; will it not then respect the 
heart's best feelings?^' A deep convulsive sob in- 
terrupted her words; all the ties she had broken 
pressed upon her bosom, and the affections of 
habit, those close-knit and imperishable affections, 
interwoven, by time and circumstance, with the very 
life-nerves of the heart, bore down for the moment, 
every other passion. The Outcast, with her eyes 
fixed upon the religious Ornaments of her youth, 
wept, as shegazed— her country, parents, friends— 
'' and would not be comforted/' 

The Missionary sighed, and was silent. The appeal 
which the eloquent Indian made to his feelings, 
found an advocate in his own breast, as he glanced 
at the rosary, which hung from his girdle, the gift 
of a dying mother. Instead, therefore, of reproving 
her emotion, he suffered himself to be infected by 
its softness, and mingled his tears with hers. 

The grief of Luxima subsided in the blessed 
consciousness of a sympathy so precious, so un- 
expected ; and love's warm glow dried up the tear, 
whicli the grief of natural affection shed on the cheek 
of the Outcast. '* Thou weepest for me,'* she said, 
chasing away the trembling drops which hung in 
her up-turned eyes, "and in the iudulgence of a 
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selfish feeling, I hazard thy safety and thy life ! 
That cniel, that accusing Brahmin, who has watched 
my Steps to iny destruction, whom I mistook last 
night for the vision of that God he too zealously 
serves — may he not even now lurk in these shades; 
or may he not, when we are vainly sought for in 
OUT respective asylums, seek us here ? my father ! 
forgive these tears. But it was the tenderness of 
him who lately cursed me, it was my aged grandsire, 
whom I have dragged to death and covered with 
shame (for something of my infamy must light on 
all my kindred) ; it was he who, with the morning's 
dawn, sent me the tidings of my approaching fate, 
and bade me fly and shun it. He would not see, 
he would not hear me, nor dare he breathe my name, 
but to heap curses on my head. But for this 
timely, tender warning, I should have eise been 
hunted, like some noxious reptile, to wilds and 
wastes, there to die and be forgotten. All day I 
lay eoncealed amidst the shades of the impervious 
banyan, to wait thy Coming with the evening sun, 
to bid thee a last farewell, and urge thee to save 
thyself by an immediate flight; but, by a miracle, 
wrought doubtlessly by thy God for thee, that which 
seemed to lead us to destruction, became the won- 
drous means of preservation ; and we found safety 
where we could only hope for death/^ 

" Luxima,'^ said the Missionary, " let us believe 
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that He who alone could save us^ still extends 
around us his protection. Let us, while yet thou 
hast strength, fly these fatal shades ! Behind those 
pine-covered rocks, which the moon now silvers, 
there lies, Iknow, a deepand entangled glen, whicli, 
I have heard, is held in superstitious horror, and 
never approached by pious Hindus. This glen leads 
to Bembar, by many a solitary path, made to 
facilitate the march of the caravan from Thibet to 
Tatta, at this season of the year.* It was but 
yesterday, some straggling troops, belonging to the 
Caravan, passed through the Valley, and halted at 
HO great distance hence, to traffic with the Cash- 
mirian merchants : these, as they often halt, we 
may overtake in some lone way, out of the view 
of thy intolerant countrymen.'' While he 
spoke, they had proceeded on, and reached the 
entrance to a ravine in the rocks, which dark and 
tremendous, seemed like a closing chasm above their 
heads, threatening destruction; but, when they had 
reached its extremity, they found themselves in a 
delicious glen through whose trees were discernible 
the crescent banners of the Mogul camp ; and the 
sky-lamps, which marked the outposts of the mid- 
night guards. At this sight, the prophetic warning 

* *' Selon les t^moi^ages de tous les Katchmeriens, on voyoit 
partirchaqueanneede leur pays plusieurs Caravans/' — Voyages de 
Bemier, 
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and generous offers of the gallant Solyman rushed 
with equal force to the minds of the Wanderers ; but 
both remained silent— Luxima, from an instinctive 
delieacy, which mocked the refinement of acquired 
sentiment; the Missionary, from a feeling less 
laudable and less disinterested. Both involuntarily 
turned their eyes on each other, and, suddenly 
withdrawing them, changed colour; for, in spite 
of the awful vows since made, and the virtuous 
resolutions since formed, the heart of each throbbed 
responsively to the dangerous recollection of that 
fatal scene, to which the unexpected presence of the 
Mogul Prince had given birth. 

Ere the mild and balray night had passed its noon, 
the weary proselyte, exhausted equally from fatigue 
of mind and body, feit that she would be unable to 
proceed, if she snatched not the invigorating refresh- 
ment of a short repose. The Missionary, with ten- 
der watchfulness, was the first to observe her falter- 
ing Steps, and sought out for her a mossy bank, 
cradled by the luxuriant branches of a mango-tree ; 
and, withdrawing to a little distance, he at once 
guarded her slumber and gave himself up to meditate 
on some precise plan for their future pilgrimage ; 
which, if they could overtake the caravan, whose 
track they had already discovered, would be attended 
with but few difficulties. Yet he dared no longer 
seek ^Hhe highways and public places,^^ topromul- 
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gate bis doctrines, and to evince bis zeal. With- 
held less by a principle of self-preservation than by 
bis fears for tbe safety and even life of bis innocent 
proselyte ; be also feit bis enthusiasm in tbe cause 
weakened, by tbe apparent impossibility of its 
success ; for be perceived that tbe religious preju- 
diees of Hindostan were too intimatelv connected 
witb tbe temporal prosperity of its inbabitants, witb 
tbe establisbed opinions, witb tbe laws, and even 
witb tbe climate of tbe country, to be universally 
subverted, but a train of moral and political events, 
wbicb sbould equally emancipate tbeir minds from 
antiquated error, in wbicb tbey were absorbed, and 
wbicb sbould destroy tbe fundamental principles of 
tbeir loose and ill-digested govemment. He almost 
looked upon tbe Mission, in wbicb be bad engaged, 
as bopeless; and be feit tbat tbe miracle of tbat 
conversion, by wbicb be expected to evince tbe 
sacred trutb of tbe cause in wbicb be bad embarked, 
could produce no otber eflFect tban a general abbor- 
rence of bim wbo laboured to eflFect it, and of 
ber wbo bad already paid tbe forfeit of all most 
precious to tbe buman breast, for tbat partial prose- 
lytism, to wbicb ber afFections, ratber tban ber 
reason, bad induced ber. Tet, wben be reflected , 
tbat be sbould return to Goa, tbe scenes of bis 
former triumpbs, foUowed only by one solitary 
disciple, and tbat disciple a young and lovely 
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woman^ bis mind became confased^ and be trembled 
to dwell OD an idea franght witb a thousand morti- 
fjing and cmel recollections. Tbe dawn bad 
abready beamed upon bis barassing vigils^ wben 
Laxima stood before bim^ resembling tbe star of 
tbe morning, brigbt in ber softness^ tbe mists of a 
tender sadness banging on tbe lustre of ber looks. 
Tbe Missionary was revived by ber presence; but 
tbe sweet and subtle transport^ wbicb droolated 
tbroagb bis veins^ as be gazed on tbe being wbo 
now considered bim as ber sole providence^ be 
endeavoared to conceal beneatb a tranqnil coldness 
of manner^ wbicb tbe secret ardour of bis feelings, 
tbe delicacy of bis Situation^ and tbe pure and 
virtuous resolutions of bis mind, alike rendered 
necessary and laudable. 

As tbey proceeded^ be spoke to ber of tbe plans be 
bad devised, and of bis intention of placing ber in a 
religious bouse wben tbey arrived at Goa. He spoke 
to ber of tbe false religion sbe bad abandoned, and of 
tbe pure faitb sbe bad embraced. 

Luxima answered only by gentle sigbs, and by 
looks, wbicb seemed to say, *^ Wbatever may be my 
fnture destiny, I am at least now near you/^ 

Tbe Missionary sougbt to avoid tbese looks, wbicb, 
wben tbey met bis eye, sank to bis beart, and dis- 
turbed bis best resolutions ; for never bad bis Neo- 
pbyte looked more lovely. Supported by a wbite 
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wand^ which he had formed for her^ of a bamboo^ she 
moved lightly and timidly by bis side, like the 
genius of the sweet and solitary shades^ in which 
they wandered. The course of the rivers, the Varia- 
tion of the soil^ and the beacons held ont to them by 
the surrounding mountains^ with whose forms they 
were well acquainted, were their guides ; while the 
milk of the young and luscious cocoa-nut^ the cheer- 
ing nectar extracted from the pulp of the bilva-frait^ 
and the rice, and delicious fruits, which on every 
side presented themselves^ afforded at once nntrition 
and refreshment.^ Sometimes catching, sometimes 
losing the faint track of the caravan^ the conviction 
of increasing safety^ and the certainty of overtaking 
it at Bembar^ left them scarcely a fear^ and scarcely 
a hope, on the subject. For, to wander through the 
lovely and magnificent Valley of Cashmire, was bnt 
to loiter amidst the enjoyments of Eden. The 
path they had taken was so sequestered^ that they 
seldom risked discovery ; but wheu^ amidst the haze 
of distance^ they observed a human form^ or caught 
a human sound^ they plunged into the depths of 
the surrounding shades^ until the absence of the in- 
trader gave them up to solitude and silence. It was 
in moments such as these only^ that the high mind 

* ** II faut surtout consid^rer que rabstinence de la chair des 
animaux est une suite de la nature du climat.'' — Essai sur les 
Moeura des Nationt, ^c,^ SfCf 

L 2 
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of the Missionary feit that it had forfeited its claim 
to the independence which belongs to unblemisbed 
rectitude, and that the Indian remembered she was 
an alien and an Outcast. 

At night, the hut of a goala, or goatherd, afforded 
them rest and refreshment ; bis wife and himself, Igno- 
rant of their dialect» and taking their eleemosynary 
guests, for pilgrims, on their way to the shrine of the 
neighbouring pagoda, received with wonder the gra- 
tuity bestowed on them. When they arose, the twilight 
of the dawn condacted them to their respective bath, 
which innumerable Springs afforded ; and, when they 
again met, they offered together the incense of the 
heart to Heaven, and proceeded on their pilgrim- 
age. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

On the second day of their wanderings, the deep 
shade of the forest-scenery, in which they had 
hither been involved, softened into a less impervious 
gloom, the heights of the black rock of Bembar 
rose on their view, and the lovely and enchanting 
glen which is called the Valley of Floating Islands, 
burst upon their glance. These phenomena, which 
appear on the bosom of the Behat, are formed by the 
masses of rock, by the trees and shrubs which the 
whirlwind tears from the summits of the surrounding 
mountains, and which are thus borne away by the 
fury of the torrents, and plunged into the tranquil 
waters beneath ; these rüde fragments, coUected by 
time and chance, cemented by the slime of the river, 
and intermixed by creepingplants, and parasitegrasses, 
become small, but lovely islets, covered with flowers, 
sowed by the vagrant winds, and skirted by the 
leaves and blossoms of the fcrimson lotos, the water- 
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loving flower of Indian groves. This scene, so luxu- 
riant and yet so animating^ where all was light^ and 
hannony^ and odour, gave a new vigoar to the 
nerves of the Wanderers, and their spirits were re- 
freshed with balmier airs, their eyes greeted with love- 
lier objects than hope or fancy could image. Some- 
times, they stood together on the edge of the silvery 
flood, watching the motion of the arbours which 
floated on its bosom, or, pursoing the twinings of the 
harmless green serpent, which, shining amidst masses 
of kindred hues, raised gracefully his brilliant crest 
above the edges of the river-bank. Sometimes, from 
beneath the shade of nmbrageous trees, they beheld 
the sacred animal of India breaking the stubbom 
flood with his broad white breast, and gaining the 
fragrant islet, where he reposed his heated limbs ; 
his mild coontenance, shaded by his crooked homs, 
crowned by the foliage in which he had entangled 
them ; thus reposing in tranquil majesty, he looked 
like some river-deity of ancient fable. 

Flights of many-coloured parroquets, of lorys, and 
of peacocks, reflected on the bosom of the river the 
bright and varioas tints of their splendid plnmage ; 
while the cozel, the nightingale of Hindoo bards, 
poured its song of love from the summit of the 
loftiest merffosa, the Eastem lilac. It was here they 
found the Jama, or rose apple-tree, bearing am« 
brosial fruit— it was here that the sweet sumbal, the 
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spikenard of the ancients^ spread its tresses of dusky 
gold over the clumps of granite^ whicli sparkled like 
coloured gems amidst the sapphire of the mossy soll— 
it was here that^ at the dedine of a lovely day, the 
Wanderers reached the shade of a natural arboor^ 
formed by the union of a tamarind-tree with the 
branches of a covidara, whose purple and rose- 
coloured blossoms mingled with the golden fruit 
which^ to the Indian palate^ affords so delicious a re- 
freshment. 

It was Luxima who discovered this retreat so 
luxurious^ and yet so simple. The purity of the 
atmosphere^ the brilliancy of the seene^ had given to 
her spirits a higher tone than usually distinguished 
their languid character. Looking pure and light as 
the air she breathed^ she had bounded on before her 
companion, who^ buried in profound reverie^ seemed 
at onee more thoughtful and more tender than he 
had yet appeared in look or manner. When he 
reached the arbour, he found her brow crowned with 
Indian feathers^ and her delicate fingers engaged in 
forming a \n*eath of odoriferous berries^ looking like 
the emblem of that lovely region, whose mild and 
delicious climate had contributed to form the beauty 
of her person^ and the ardour of her imaginatiou. 
No thought of future care contracted her brow, and 
the smile of peace and innocence säte on her lips. 
Not so the Missionary ; the morbid habit of watch- 
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ing his own sensations had prodaced in hiin an hj- 
pochondriasm of conscience, which embittered the 
most blameless moments of his life; his diseased 
mind discovered a lurking crime in the most inno- 
cent enjoyments ; and the fear of offending Heaven, 
fastened his attention to objects which were only 
dangerous^ by not being immediately dismissed from 
his thoughts. The moral economy of his nature 
suffered from the very means he took to preserve it ; 
and his danger arose less from his temptation^ than 
from the sensibility with which he watched its pro- 
gress^ and the efforts he made to combat and to re- 
sist its influence. Averting his eyes^ and seating 
himself near her, he said — " And to what parpose, 
my dearest daughter, dost thoa so industriously weave 
those fragrant wreaths V 

^'To hang upon the bower of thy repose/' she 
replied, '^ as a spell against evi] ; for dost thou not, 
on every side, perceive the bacula plant, so injurious 
to the nerves, and whose baneful influence the odour 
of these berries can alone dispel ?^'* 

'^ Alas r' he exclaimed, " in scenes so lovely and 
remote as those in which we now wander, who coold 
suspect that latent evil lurked ? Bat the evil which 
always exists, and that against which it is most diffi- 
cult to guard, exists within ourselves, Luxima/' 

" Thou sayest it,'^ returned Luxima, '^ and there- 

* The odour of this flower produces violent head-aches. 
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fore must it be true; and yet^ methinks^ in ns at 
least no evil can exist — look around thee, Father,' 
behold those hills which encompass us on every aide, 
and which, seeming to ahnt out the universe^ exclude 
all the evil passions by which it is agitated and dis- 
ordered; and^ since absent from all human inter- 
course^ our feelings relate only to each other^ surely 
in US at least no evil can exist/^ 

'^Let US hope, let us trust there does not, 
Luxima/' said the Missionary, in strong emotion; 
'' and oh ! my daughter, let us watch and pray that 
there may not!* 

"And here/^ said Luxima with simplicity, and 
suspending her work, '^ where all breathes of peace 
and innocence, against what are we to pray P*' 

" Even against those thoughta which involuntarily 
Start into the mind, and which, though confined, and 
perhaps referring exclusively to each other, may yet 
become fatal and seductive, may yet plunge us into 
error beyond the mercy of Heaven to forgive V 

" But if one sole thought occupies the existence V* 
said Luxima, tenderly and with energy,,"and if it is ' 
sanctified by the perfection of its object/' 

" But to what earthly object does perfection be- 
long, Luxima ?" 

"To thee I^' replied the Neophyte, blushing. 

" It is the ardour of thy gratitude only,'' said the 
Missionary with vehemence, " which bestows on me 

L 3 
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an epithel belonging alone to Heaven« And lovely 
88 ifl this purest of hnman sentiments^ yet^ being 
kuman, it is liable to corraption^ and may be carried 
to an excess fatal to ns both; for^ oh ! Loxima^ were 
I to avaü myself of this excess of gratitnde, this 
pore bat nngnarded tendemess, and in wilds solitary 
and loxnriant as these^ where happiness and secnrity 
might mingle^ where^ forgetting the world and its 
opinions, abandoning alike heaven and its cause /''— 
he pansed abraptly — he trembled, and a deep groan 
bnrst from a heart^ agitated by all the conflicting 
emotbns of a senntive conscience^ and an imperious 
paasion. 

Luxima, moved by his agitation — ^tender, timid, 
yet always happy and tranqailly blessed in the pre- 
aence of him, the idol of her secret thoughts^ and 
fearing only those incidents which might impede the 
innocent felicity of being near him — endeavonred to 
soothe his perturbation, and^ taking his band in 
hers^ and bending her head towards him, she looked 
on his eyes with innocent fondness, and her sighs, 
sweet as the incense of the evening, breathed on his 
bnming cheek I Then the sacred fillet of religion 
feil from his eyes ; he threw himself at her feet, and, 
pressing her handa to his heart, he said passionately, 
** Luxima, teil me, dost thou not belong excdasively 
to Heaven P Becall to my wandering mind that 
sacred yow, by which I solemnly devoted thee to its 
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Service, ^t the baptismal fönt ! Oh ! my daughter, 
thon wooldst not destroy meP thou wouldst not 
arm Heaven against me, Luxima ?*' 

" I V* retumed Luxima tenderly, ''I destroy thee, 
who art dear to me as Heaven itself P' 

''Oh! Luxima/' he exclaimed in emotion^ "look 
not thas on me ! teil me not that I am dear to thee, 
or — ^' At that moment, his rosary feil to the earth, 
and lay at the feet of the Indian. 

An inddent so natural and so simple Struck on 
the conscience of the Missionary, as though the 
Minister of Divine wrath had blasted his gaze with 
his accusing presence ; he grew pale and shuddered, 
his arms feil back upon his breast; overpowered by 
shame, and by self-abhorrence, rushing from the 
bower, he plunged into the thickest shade of the 
grove ; there he threw himself on the earth, and that 
mind^ once so high and lofty in its own conscious 
triumph, was now again sunk and agonized by the 
conviction of its own debasement. From this state 
of unsupportable humiliation, he was awakened by 
the sound of horses' feet; he raised his eyes, and 
beheld approaching an Indian, who led a small 
Arabian horse, laden with empty panniers : the Mis- 
sionary hastily arose — and the stranger, moved by 
the dignity of his form, and the disorder of his pale 
and haggard countenance, gave him the Salaam; 
and invited him, with the hospitable courtesy of his 
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country, to repair to his cottage, which lay at a little 
distance, — "Or, perhaps/* he said, '^you wish to 
overtake the caravan, and—'* 

^' To overtake it V^ interrupted the MissioDary ; 
" has it then long passed V^ 

^'It halts now/* returned thepeasant; ''onthe 
other side of Bembar; I have been disposing of 
some totu:^ to a merchant of Tatta ; if you have 
no other mode of proceeding, you will scarcely over- 
take it on foot.'* 

A new cause of suffering now oecupied his mind« 
— Luxima, hitherto cheered and supported by the 
lovely and enlivening scenes through which she 
passed^ by the smoothness of her path and the tem- 
perature of her native climes, was yet wearied and 
exhausted by a joumey performed in a manner to 
which she was little adequate— but it was now ira- 
possible she could proceed as she had hitherto done ; 
in a few hours^ the Eden which had cheated fatigue 
oif its influence, would disappear from their eyes ; 
and^ should the caravan have proceeded much in 
advance, it was impossible that the delicate Indian 
could encounter the horrors of the desert which lay 
on the southem side of Bembar. 

* " Une laine, ou plutöt un poil, qu'on nomme tonz^ se prend 
tur les poitrimes des chevres sauvages des montagnes de Cashmire.*' 

It is of this wool the Cashmirian shawls are formed. 
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It was then that, believing Providence had sent 
the Indian in bis path, a new hope revived in bis 
beart, a new resource was opened in bis mind :— be 
offered a part of wbat remained of tbe purse of 
rupees be bad brougbt witb bim from Labore, for 
tbe Arabian borse. It was more tban its value», and 
tbe Indian gladly accepted bis proposal, and, pointing 
out to bim tbe sbortest way to Bembar, and offering 
bis good wisbes for tbe safety of bis journey, be 
parsued bis way to bis cottage. As soon as be bad 
disappeared, Hilarion led tbe animal to tbe bower, 
wbere Luxima still remained. 

" My daugbter,'^ be said, " tbat Heaven, of wbose 
favour I at least am so tinwortby, bas mercifuUy 
extended its providential care to us. A stranger, 
wbom I met in tbe forest, bas informed me, tbat tbe 
Caravan bas passed tbe rock of Bembar; but I 
bave purcliased from bim tbis animal, by wbicb tbou 
wilt be able to proceed l" 

Luxima arose, and, drawing ber veil over ber face, 
sbe joyously permitted bim to place ber on tbe gentle 
Arabian — aüd be moving witb long and rapid steps 
by ber side, tbey again renewed tbeir pilgrimage. 

Already tbe bloom and verdure of Casbmire ap- 
peared fading into tbe approacbing beigbts of tbe 
sterile Bembar, and tbe travellers, silent and 
tbougbtful, ascended tbose acclivities, wbicb seemed 
but to reflect tbe smiling lustre of tbe scenes tbey 
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had left ; no soond^ eyen by nature^ disturbed the pro- 
foand silence of scenes^so still and solemn^ that 
they resembled the primaeyal world^ ere haman exis- 
tence had giyen animation to its pathless wilds. No 
Sound was heard^ saye the jackall's dismal yell, 
which 80 often distorbs the impressive and serene 
beanty of Indian scenery. 

Bat this death-like calm failed to commanicate a 
correspondent influence to the bosom of the solitaiy 
Wanderers:— again together^ in a boundless solitade, 
they were yet silent^ as thongh thej feared a human 
accent would destroy the mystery which existed be- 
tween them : while religion and penitence^ and deli- 
cacy and self-distrust, enforced the necessity of a 
reserve, to which both alike submitted with diflBculty 
but with fortitude. Thus, those helpless and tender 
friends, in whom love and grace struggled with equal 
sway, now eagerly looked forward to their restoration 
to Society, which would afford them that protection 
against themselves, which nature, in her loveliest 
regions^ had hitherto seemed to refuse them. 

The trayellers at last reached the summit of the 
rock of Bembar ; and, ere they descended the wild 
and buming plains of Upper Labore, the Indian 
tumed round to take a last yiew of her natiye Eden. 
The sun was setting in all bis majesty of light upon 
the Valley; and villages, and pagodas, and groyes, 
and riyers, were brilliantly tinted with bis crimson 
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rays. Luxima cast ose look in that direction where 
lay the district of Sirinagur-another towards Hea- 
ven— and then fixed her tearfol eyes on the Mis- 
sionary, with an expression so eloquent and so 
ardent^ that they seemed to say, " Heaven and earth 
have I resigned for thee l" — The Missionary met and 
retomed her look^ bat dared not trust his Ups to 
speak ; and, in the sympathy and intelligence of that 
silent glance, the Indian fonnd coantry, kindred, 
friends ; or ceased for a moment to remember she 
had lost them all. 

Sad, silent, and gloomy, resembUng the first pair, 
when they had reached the boundary of their native 
paradise, they now descended the southem declivi- 
ties of Bembar: the dews of Gashmire no longer 
embalmed the evening air, and the heated vapönrs 
which arose from the plains below, rendered the 
atmosphere insnpportably intense. 

As they reached the plains of Upper Labore, a 
few dark shrubs and blasted trees alone presented 
themselves in the bot and sandy soil ; and, when a 
stalk of rosemary and lavender, or the scarlet tulip 
of the desert, tempted the band of the Missionary 
for her to whom flowers were always precious, they 
monldered into dust at his touch ! 

Luxima endeavoured to stifie a sigh, as she be- 
held nature in this her most awful and destructive 
aspect — and the Missionary, with a sad smile, sought 
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to cheer her droopiiig spirit, bj pointing ont to her 
the track of the caravan, or the snowy summit of 
Moant Alideck^ which arose like a laud-mark before 
them. 

The fugitives foand themselves near a large and 
solitary edifice; it was a ChouÜry, bnilt for the 
shelter of travellers^ and^ as an inscription indicated^ 
" built by Luxima, the Prophetess and Bramackira 
of CashmireP' At the sight of this objeet, the 
Indian turned pale— all the glory and happiness of 
her past life rashed on the recollection of the excom- 
manicated Chancalas ; and her goide^ feeling in all 
their force the sacrifices which she had made for him^ 
silently and tenderly chased away her tears, with 
her veil. They'now sought shelter and repose be- 
neath that roof which her own charity had raised; 
and a cocoa-tree^ planted on the edge of a tank 
which she had excavated, afforded to her that re- 
freshment, which she had benevolently provided for 
others. Here, it was evident, the caravan had 
lately halted; for the remains of some provisions, 
usually left by Indian travellers for those who may 
succeed them, were visible, and the track of wheels, 
of horses, and of cameis' feet, was every where appa- 
rent. Bevived and invigorated by an hour's undis- 
turbed repose, they again recommenced their route ; 
still pursning the track of the caravan, while« in 
forms rendered indistinct by distance, they slill 
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fancied they beheld tlie object of their pursuit. 
Scenes more varied tlian those througb which they 
had already journeyed, now presented themselves to 
their view. Sometiines, they passed through a 
ruined village, which the flame of war had desolated ; 
sometimes, beneath the remains of a Mogul fortress, 
whose mouldering arches presented the most pictu- 
resque specimens of eastern military architecture ; 
while, from the marshy fosse, which surrounded the 
majestic riiins^ arose a bright blue flame^ and moving 
with velocity amidst its mouldering bastions, floating 
like waves^ or falling like sparks of fire^ became 
suddenly extinot — Luxima gazed upon this spectacle 
with fear and amazement, and, governed by the 
superstition of her early education, saw, in a natural 
phenomenon, the effects of a supematural agency; 
trembling, she clung to her pastor and her guide, 
and Said, ^'It is the spirit of one who feil in the 
battle, or who died in the defence of these ruins, 
and who, for some crime unredeemed, is thus des- 
tined to wander tili the time of expiation is accom- 
plished, and he return into some form on earth/' 

The Missionary sought to release her mind from 
the bondage of imaginary terrors, and at once to 
amuse her fancy, to enlighten her ideas, and to ele- 
vate her soul. He explained to her, with ingenious 
simplicity, the various and wonderful modes by 
which the Divine Spirit disposes of the different 
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powers of nature^ still teaching her to feel " God in 
all^ and all in God/' 

Luzima gazed on him with wonder while he spoke, 
and hang in silent admiration on words she deemed 
inspired; yet when^ as it sometimes occorred, she 
beheld the rade altars raised^ even in the most un- 
frequented places to Boom-Daivee, the goddess of 
the earth;''^ or to the Daivadergoel^ the tntelar 
gaardians of wilds and forests^ her senses acknow- 
ledged these images of her ancient superstition, in 
fipite of her reason^ and she involnntarily bowed be- 
fore the objects of her habitaal devotion. Then the 
Missionary reproved her severely for the perpetual 
vacillation of her ondecided faith; but^ disarming 
his severity by looks and words of tenderness, she 
would fondly reply — " Oh ! my Father ! it is not 
all devotion which bows my head and bends my 
knee before these well-remembered shrines of my 
ancient faith ! Alas ! it is not all a pions impulse, 
bat a natural sympathy: for the genii to whom 
these altars are raised^ were once^ as I was^ happy 
and glorified; but they incurred the wrath of 
ShiveUfi by abandoning his laws; and banished 
from their native heaven, were doomed to wander in 
solitary wastes to expiate their error : — but here, 

* See KiDdersley's History of the Hindu Mythology. 
t ** C'est dans le Shasta que l'on trouve l'histoire de la Chüte 
des Anges."— >JSMa< sur les McBurs des NationSf Tome 2, p. 2. 
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that sympathy ceases ; for they found not, like me, 
a compensation for the paradise they forfeited ; they 
found not on earth, something which partook of 
heaven, and they knew not that perfect communion, 
which Images to the soul, in its transient probation 
through time, the bliss which awaits it in eternity/' 

It was by words like these, timidly and tenderly 
pronounced, that the feelings of the spiritual guide 
were put to the most severe test ; it was words like 
these, which cherished and fed his passion, while 
they awakened his self-distrust : but Luxima, at 
once his peril and his salvation, counteracted by 
her innocence the eSects of her tenderness. More 
sensitive than reflecting, she was guided rather by 
an instinctive delicacy, than a prudent reserve ; in 
Tier, sentiment supplied the place of reason, and 
she was the most virtuous, because she was the 
most affectionate of women. 

The evening again arose upon their wanderings, 
and^ ere they proceeded to encounter the pathless 
way, they paused near the edge of a spring, which 
afforded a delicious refreshment; and, under the 
shadow of a lofty tamarind-tree, which, blooming 
in solitary beauty, supplied at once both fruit and 
shade, and seemed dropped in the midst of a lone- 
some waste, as a beacon to hope, as an assurance 
of the providential care of Mm, who reared its head 
in the desert for the relief of his creatures. Here 
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the Missionary left Luxima to take repose; and, 
having fastened the Arabian to a neighbouring rock, 
embossed with patches of Vegetation, he proeeeded 
across some stony acclivities which were covered 
by the caprice of nature with massy clumps of the 
bamboo-tree. Wheii he had reached the opposite 
side, he looked back to catch^ as he was wont, a 
glimpse of Luxima; bat she was hidden from his 
view by the iutervening foliage of the plantation, 
trembling at the fancied dangers which might assail 
her in his absence. He proeeeded with a rapid step 
towards an eminence, in the hope of ascertaining, 
from its summit, the path of the caravan, or of 
discovering some human habitation, though but the 
hut of a pariah, whose owner might give them 
shelter for the night, and guide their steps on the 
moming's dawn to the goal of their pilgrimage. 

Turning his eyes towards the still glowing West, he 
perceived a forest whose immense trees marked their 
waving outline on the saflFron clouds, which hung 
radiantly upon their gloom, tinging their dark 
branches with the yellow lustre of declining light ; 
he perceived, also, that this awful and raagnificent 
forest was skirted by an illimitable jungle, through 
whose long-entangled grass a broad pathway seemed 
to have been recently formed, and, vision growing 
strong by exercise, the first confusion of objects 
which had distracted his gaze, gradually subsiding 
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into distinct Images^ he perceived the blue smoke 
Curling from a distant hut, which he knew, from 
its desolate Situation^ to be the miserable resi- 
dence of some Indian outcast; he soon more 
distinctly observed some great body in motion; at 
first it appeared compact and massive, by degrees, 
broken and irregulär, and at last, the form and 
usual pace of a troop of cameis were obvious to his 
far-stretched sight, by a deep red light which sud- 
denly illumined the whole firmament, and, throwing 
its extended beams into the distant fore-ground, feil, 
with bright tints, upon every object, and confirmed 
the Missionary in hopes, he almost trembled to 
encourage, that the caravan at that moment moved 
before his eyes ! 

Descending the hill with the rapidity of light - 
ning, he suddenly perceived his steps impeded 
by a phenomenon which at first seemed some suddeu 
Vision of the fancy, to which the senses unresistingly 
submitted; for a briUiant circle of fire gradually 
extending, forbid his advance, and had illuminated, 
by its kindHng Ught, the surrounding atmosphere ! 
Eecovering from his first emotion of horror and 
constemation, his knowledge of the natural history 
of the country soon informed him of the cause of 
the apparent miracle,* without reconciling him to 

* This Singular spectacle frequently presents itself to tbe eye of 
the traveller in the hilly parts of the Carnatici as well as in 
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its effects ; he perceived that the bamboos^ violenüy 
agitated by a stroDg and sultry wind^ which sud- 
denly arose from the south, and crept among their 
branches^ had prodaced a violent friction in their 
dry stalks^ which emitted sparks of fire^ and which, 
when communicated to their leaves^ produced on their 
summits one extendedblaze, which was now gradually 
descending to their tmnks. Though this extra- 
ordinary spectacle fulfilled^ rather than violated^ a 
law of nature, the Missionar/s heart, strack by 
the obstacle it opposed to his wishes and his views, 
and the terrors it held out to his imagination, feit 
as if, by some interposition of Divine wrath, he had 
been sepaiated, for ever, from her who had thns 
armed Ueaven against him. 

Given up to a distraction which knew no bounds 
from reason or religion, he accused the Eternal 
Jndge, who^ in making the object of his error the 
cause of his retribution, had not proportioned his 
punishment to his crime, and who had implicated 
in the vengeance which bowed him to the earth, 
3 creature free and innocent of voluntary error, Yet, 
considering less his own sufferings, than the probable 
and impending destruction of Luxima, thus exposed, 
alone, in solitary deserts, to want ! to the inclemency 
of the treacherous Clements ! to the fury of savage 

Upper India, particularly about the Ghauts, which are covered 
with the bamboo-tree. 
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beasts ! perhaps to men^ scarce less savage ! who 
might refuse her that protection, their very presence 
rendered necessary— his feelings were roused, even 
to frenzy, by frightful images conjured up by a 
heart distracted for the safety of its sole object; and 
the instinet of self-preservation, that strong and 
almost indestructible instinet, submitted to the para- 
mount infiuence of a sentiment ; bat that sentiment 
before which nature stood checked, blended the 
united passions of love and pity, the best and dearest 
which fiU the human breast — and, resolved to risk 
his life for the salvation of hers, dearer to him still 
than life, he threw around him a rapid glance, in 
the faint hope of disceming some object which might 
assist him in the perilons enterprise he meditated, 
and enable him to enconnter the rage of those flames 
which opposed his returu to the object of his solici- 
tude. It was then he perceived that the surrounding 
rocks were covered with the entangled web of the 
mountain flax, the inconsumable amianthvß of 
India."**" 

At this sight, the providential care of the Divinity, 
who every where presents an antidote to that evil 
which may eventually become the bane of human 
preservation, smote his heart — and, raising his soul 
and eyes in thankfulness to Heaven, he wrapped 

* One of the varieties of the abestoSf which, when long exposed 
to alr, dissolves into a downy matter, unassailable by common fire. 
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roand his uncovered head, tlie fibres of this Singular 
and indestnictible fossile, and, folding Ins robe closely 
roand Ins body, he plunged daringly forward, throw- 
ing aside the branchcs of the burning trees, which 
flamed above liis head, with the iron point of his 
crosier, as he flew over the arid path, and looking 
as he moved like the mightj spirit of that element 
to which the populär superstition of the region 
he inhabited wonld have offerc d its homage.* 

The fire had nearlj exhausteditselfin the direction 
in which he moved, and soon left nothnig bat its 
Smoking embers to impede his course. Scorched, 
spent, and almost deprived of respiration, he 
reached the opposite side of the plantation, and, 
with the recovery of breath and strength, he flew 
towards the spot where he had left his charge, 
whom every new peril, by adding anxiety to love, 
bound more closely to his heart. He found her 
wrapt in profound slumber; the moonlight chec- 
quered by the branches of the tree through which 
it feil, played on her face and bosom ; but her figure 
was in deep shade, from its position ; and a disciple 
of her own faith would have worshipped her, had he 
passed, and said, "'Tis the messenger of Heaven,t 
who bears to earth the mandate of Vtshnoo ;" for it 

* Augne-Baugauviriy the God of Fire, and one of the eight 
keepen of the world. 
t SaindoYoer. 
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is thus the Indian Iris is sometimes mystically 
represented— nothing visible of its beaaty^ but the 
countenance of a youthfol seraph. Close to the 
brow of the innocent slumberer lay, in many a mazy 
fold^ a serpent of immense size : his head^ crested 
and high^ rose erect; his scales of verdant gold 
gliitered to the moonlight, and his eyes bright and 
fierce were fixed on the victim, whose first motion 
might prove the signal of her death. These two 
objects^ so Singular in their association^ were alone 
conspicuotis in the scene^ which was elsewhere hid 
in the massive shadows of the projecting branches. 
At the sight of this image^ so beautifal and so 
terrific^ so awfully fine^ so grandly dreadful, where 
loveliness and death^ and peace and destruction^ 
were so closely blended^ the distracted and solitary 
spectator stood aghast 1 A chill of horror running 
through his veins^ his joints relaxed; his limbs^ 
transfixed, cold and powerless, fearing lest hia very 
respiration might accelerate the dreadful fate which 
thus hung over the sole object and tie of his 
existence. 

Twice he raised his crosier to hurl it at the ser- 
pent's head ; and twice his arm feil nerveless back^ 
while his shuddering heart doubted the certain aim 
of his trembling band,— and whether/ in attempting 
to strike at the vigilant reptile^ he might not reach 
the bosom of his destined victim^ and urge him 

M 
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to her immediate destruction ! But^ feelings so acute 
were not long to beendured : cold drops feil from his 
brow^ his inflamed eye had gazed itself into diraness ; 
increasing agony became madness^ — and^ nnable to 
resist the frenzy of his thronging emotions, he raised 
the pastoral spear^ and had nearly hurled it at the 
destroyer, when his arm was checked by a sound 
which seemed to come from Heaven, breathing hope 
and life upon his soul ; for it operated with an 
immediate and magic influence on the Organs of the 
reptile, who suddenly drooped his crested head^ and, 
extending wide his circling folds, wound his mazy 
course in many an indented wave, towards that 
point, where some seeming impulse of the " vocal 
aid'^ lured his nature from its prey. 

Luxima slowly awakening from her sweet repose, 
to sounds too well remembered^ for it was the vesper- 
hymn of the Indian huntsmen, raised her head upon 
her arm, and threw wildly round her the look of one 
wrapt in visionary trance— now resting her eye upon 
the Missionary, who stood before her motionless, 
suspended between joy and horror, between fear and 
transport — now upon the flaming circles which hung 
upon the buming bamboos— and now on the receding 
serpent, whose tortuous train, veering as he moved, 
still glistened brightly on the earth, tili slowly fol- 
lowing the fainting sounds, his voluble and lengthen- 
ing folds were lost in the deep shade of a sombre 
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thic&et : then the Indian raised her hands and eyes 
to heaven in thankfolness to that power who had 
mercifolly saved her from a dreadful death. The 
music ceased; natore had reached the erisis of 
emotion in the breast of the Missionary: without 
power to articulate or to move^ he bent one knee to 
the earth : he raised his folded hands to Heaven ; 
but his eyes were tumed on the object of its protec- 
tion : he sighed out her name, and Luxima was in a 
moment at his side. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

The left arm of the Missionary had suffered from 
the fiames ; Luxima was the first to perceive it ; she 
applied to it the only remedy which natnre afforded 
them in a spot so desolate ; and the ingenuity of love 
and of necessity, supplied the place of skill. She 
gathered from the neighbouring spring, the oily 
naptha, whose volatile and subtle fluid so frequentlj 
floats on the surface of Indian wells, and, steepiiig 
in it the fragment of her veil, she bound it roand 
the arm of her patient. Thus engaged, the thoughts 
of the Wanderers, by a natural association^ mutually 
reverted to their first interview in the Grotto of 
Congelations ; when the rigid distinctions of preju- 
dice first gave way to an impolse of humanity, and 
the Priestess of Brahma, no less in fear thau 
pity, boand up the wound of him whom she 
then deemed it a sacrilege to approach! The 
sympathy of the recoUection was visible in their 
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looks, which were studiously averted from each 
other; and the Neophyte, endeavouring to tuni 
the thoughts of her spiritual guide from a subject 
she trembled to revert to, spoke of the danger wMch 
he had recently incurred for her sake, and spoke of 
it with all the fervour which characterized her 
eloqoence. 

Luxima now arose ; and they were both proeeed- 
ing ou in silence, when a mstling in the thicket was 
distinctly heard, and the next moment a large but 
meagre dog sprang forward, followed by an Indian, 
on whose dark and melancholy conntenance the light 
of the moon feil brightly ; a scanty garment, woven 
of the fibres of trees, partially concealed his slender and 
worn form ; an Indiau pipe was suspended from his 
girdle ; and he leaned, as he paused to gaze on the Wan- 
derers, npon a hontsman's spear. But, scarcely had 
he fixed his haggard eyes on the brow of Luxima, 
which still bore the oonsecrated mark of the tel- 
Urium^ than he feil prostrate on the earth, in token 
of reverential homage. Luxima shrieked, and hid- 
ing her face in her veil, murmured, " Let us fly, or 
we are lost ! it is a pariah l" 

The unfortunate, rising from the earth, and with- 
drawing a few paces, said in a timid and respectful 
accent : — " I am, indeed, of that wretched caste, who 

* The iellertum is 8 mark which is at once an ornament and an 
indication of caste and religioos profession. 
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live ander the corse of Heaven; but stdll I am 
haman, and can pity in others the snffering I 
myself endore : I ask not the daaghter of Heaven, 
who sprang from the head of Brahma, to repose 
beneath the roof of a pariah ; but I will conduct her 
to a spot less periloos than this, and I will lay at her 
feet the pulp of the young cocoa-nat, which grows 
by the side of my hut ; and, when the moming star 
dawns above yonder forest, I will guide her to a path 
of safety, and teach her how to shun the abode of 
the wild beast, and to avoid the nest of the 
serpent/' 

To these humane offers, Luxima rephed only by 
tears : an outcast herseif, the unconquerableprejudice 
and religious pride of the caste she had forfeited, 
still operated with unabated influence on her mind, 
and sbe shuddered when she beheld the Christian 
Priest Stretch out his hands, and press in their clasp 
those of the unfortunate and benevolent pariah : he 
had been the saviour of the life of her he loved; 
for it was the music of his sylvan reed, which had 
seduced the serpent from his prey, and the point of 
his spear was still red with the blood of the reptile he 
had destroyed.* 



* According to the Abb^ Guyon, there is in India a species of 
serpent, which, even in the pursuit of its prey, is to be lulled into 
a profound slumber by the soonds of musicai intirumentt. The 
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But, for the first time, neither the example nor the 
persuasions of the Missionary, had any effect upon 
the mind of his Neophyte. Suddenly awakened to 
all the tyranny of habitual prejudice and saperstitious 
fear^ she rejected the repose and safety to be found 
beneath the shadow of a pariah's hut ; she rejected 
the frait planted by a pariaVs band ; and the pride of 
a Brahmiu's daughter, and the bigotry of a Brahmin- 
priestess, still governed the conduct of the excom- 
municated chancalas, stUl overruled the reasou of 
the Christian Neophyte. Accepting, therefore, only 
the advice of the unhappy pariah, who directed them 
to a Woody path, by which they might soonest gain 
the caravan-road^ and who tanght them how to 
avoid whatever was most dangerous in these unfre-' 
quented wilds^ they again proceeded on their arduous 
route. Hilarion, with difficulty^ guiding the Arabian 
through the intricacies of the forest-path^ remained 
silent and thoughtful ; while Luxima^ fearing that she 
had displeased him by an unconquerable obstinacy, 
which had its foundation in the earliest habits and 
feelings of her life^ sought to cheer his mind and 
amuse his attention by the repetition of some of 
those mythological romances^ which had formed a 
part of her professional acqairements. But the 
Missionary gave not to her eloquent details the 

Indian serpent-hunters frequently make use of this artifice, that 
they may destroy them with greater facUity. 
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wonted attention with which he always listened to 
her. Her bigotted resistance to the aid offered her 
by the pariah, stmck home apon his conscience ; he 
feit it was thna he would have acted under the influence 
of his own religion, had some pariah of his own 
Church — the excommunicated victim, on whom the 
Church's thunders had fallen— ventured to cross his 
path, or poUute by his presence the air he breathed ; 
the rit.es of excommonication were the same in both 
religions, equally terrible in their denunciation^ and 
equally inhaman in their results; bat he shook oiF 
these mortifying reflections, and turned his thoughts 
to the probability of soon overtaking the caravan 
which had taken a more circuitous road than that to 
which the pariah had directed him. 

In the unfreqaented wilds through wluch they 
now passed^ no trace of human life appeared, save 
that once^ they beheld the arms of some Indian troops^ 
glittering brightly in the setting sun; bat the 
welcome spectacle passed away like a midnight 
phantom ; and that again they observed a circle of 
glimmering fires, before which the remote and 
gigantic shadows of an elephant's form seemed to 
pass. Luxima, acqaainted with the castoms of her 
coantry, believed this spectacle to belong to a hant- 
ing-match of elephauts ; a diversion in India traly 
royah At last, having recovered the traces of the. 
Caravan, which were deeply impressed on the soil. 
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they found themselves on a wild and marshy waste, 
. skirted by the impenetrable forest^ from whose glooin 
tliey now emerged;— the earth trembled beneath 
their sinking feet, and particles of light^ from putres- 
cent substances^ rose like meteors before them ; 
while frequently the high jangle-grass^ almost sur- 
moanting the lofty figare of the Missionary, stub- 
bornly resisted the efforts which he made with his ex- 
tended arms to clear a passage for the animal on 
which Luxima was mounted* The twilight saddenly 
absorbed in clouds, left them with ^' danger and with 
darkness compassed roun^/'— while the low and 
Süllen murmars of the elements foretold a rising 
storm. 

Exhausted by heat and by fatigue, no longer able 
to perceive the track of the caravan, the unfortunate 
Wanderers sought only to avoid the dreadful incle- 
mency of the moment. Sounds of horror mingled in 
the wild expanse^ the hiss of serpents^ and the yell 
of ferocious animals which instinctively sought 
shelter amidst the profound depths of the forest, 
(whose mighty trees, bending their summits to the 
sweeping blast, roUed like billows in deep aud dying 
murmurs), all around bowed as in awful reverence to 
the omnipotent voice öf nature, thus pouring her 
accents of terror in the deep roll of ^ndless thunder ; 
the Crash of shattered rocks, the groans of torn-up 
trees, and all those images of terror which mark the 

H 3 
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land-tempests in those mighty regions, where even 
destruction wears an aspect of magnificence and sab- 
limity ; all strack upon the soul of the fainting In- 
diana and left there an Impression never to be 
effaceä. It was then that the religion which she 
had abandoned^ less from corwiction than from hve, 
and the superstitioas errors which were still latent in 
her mind^ resumed at this moment (to her^ of dread- 
ful retribation)^ all their former influence, and she 
feit the wrath of Heaven^ in every flash of lightning 
which darted ronnd her head : for the mind long de- 
voted to an illusion interwoven with all its ideas, 
however it may abandon its influence in the repose 
of safety, or the blessings of enjoyment, still clings 
to it^ as to a resonrce, in suffering and in danger, 
and, contrite for the transient apostacy, adds the 
energy of repentance to the zeal of retnrning 
faith. 

Her Christian guide in vain endeavonred to soothe 
and to Support her ; she shrank from his arms, and, 
prostrate on the earth, invoked those deities whom 
she still believed to have been the tutelar ^oardians 
of the days of her innocence and her felicity ; while 
he, still feeling only through her, stood near to shield 
and to Protect her. 

The storm ceased in a tremendous crash of the 
Clements, with all the abrupt grandeur with which it 
had arisen; and a breathless calm, scarcely less 
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awfal^ succeeded to its violeDce; the cloads dis- 
persed from the face of the Heavens^ and the moon, 
füll and cloadless^ rose in the firmament ; everything 
urged on the steps of the Wanderers, for danger, in 
various forms, surrounded them. 

Luxima, nearlj exhausted bj fatigue, required the 
arm of Hilarion to support her on the horse ; and, 
though she tried to smile, yet her silent tears, and 
uncomplaining sufferings, relaxed the firmness of his 
miud. He feit, that were even her conversion per- 
fected, which he hourlj discovered it was far from 
being, she would have purchased the sacred traths of 
Christianity at the dearest price, and that Heaven 
alone could compensate the anhappy Indian, who 
thus sought it at the expense of every earthly good 
and human happiness. 

At length, the trees of the forest gradaally opened 
upon a sterile piain ; and, still following the track of 
the Caravan, which in the course of the night they 
had again recovered, they crossed a hiU, where it 
seemed, by its impressions on the soil, recently to 
have passed. The guiding track, indeed, still re- 
mained, but in the illimitable waste, far as the eye 
could Stretch its view, no object which oould cheer 
their hearts, or dispel their fears, presented itself. 
Sky and earth alone appeared, alike awful, and alike 
unvaried; the heavens, shrouded with a deep red 
gloom, spread a boundless canopy above, and the 
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Sandy and buming soU, nnraried by a single tree or 
shrab, reflected back the scorching ardour of the 
skies ; while the disconsolate Wanderers^ as they trode 
the burning waste, now tumed their looks on the 
bleak perspective^ now tenderly and despairingly on 
each other. 

Gonvinced that to retum or to advance threatened 
alike destniction, thos they proceeded despondingly 
in the desolate wild, nntil at last the delicate animal, 
which had hitherto afforded them so much relief and 
aid, sank beneath the intemperature of the clime, 
and expired at their feet. Lnxima was now borne 
hopelessly along by the associate and the cause of 
her sufferings^ and they proceeded slowly and des- 
pairingly — their parched and burning Ups, their 
wearied and exhausted frames, scarcely permitting 
them to speak without effort, or to move without 
pain. 

At last, whoUy overcome by the intense heat and 
immoderate fatigue, Lnxima fainted in his arms. 
The Missionary bore her in his feeble clasp to the 
base of a rock, which afforded them some shelter 
from the rays of the snn. 

He would have spoken to her of the Heaven to 
which her soul seemed already taking its flight ; he 
would have assured her that his spirit would soon 
mingle with hers, and that an etemal union awaited 
them : bat he had no power of atterance, and words 
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would have proved poor vehicles to feelings so acute ; 

and, when over the beautiful countenance which lay 

on his bosom^ Hilarion beheld the sudden convulsion 

of pain throw its dread distortion — madness seized 

his brain, and he threw round a look wild and in- 

quiring^ but looked in vaiu ; all was still^ hopeless, 

and desolate. At last^ something like a vapour ap- 

peared moving at a distance. He sprang forward^ 

and^ ascending the point of a rock, discovered at a 

distance a form which resembled that of a camel : 

faint as was the hope now awakened, it spread new 

life through his whole being ; he snatched the dying 

Indian to his bosom ; strength and velocity seemed 

a supernatural gift communicated to his frame ; he 

flew over the buming sand ; he approached the object 

of his wishes; hope with every step realizes the 

blessed vision; human forms grew distinct on his 

eye; human sounds vibrate on his ear— "She is 

saved I'' he exclaims with a frantic shriek^ and falls 

lifeless beneath his piecious burthen in the midst of 

the multitude that forms the rear of the caravan. 

The Caravan had stopped in this place near a 
springe accidentally discovered, and the motley crowd 
that composed it, were all verging towards one 
point, eagerly contending for a draught of water; 
but the sudden and extraordinary appearance of the 
now almost lifeless strangers, excited an emotion in 
all who beheld them. The few Hindus who belonged 
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to the carayan shrank in horror from the unfortonate 
Chancalas, thos so closely associated with a franyui, 
or impore ; bat those of auother faitb, Christian or 
Mahomedan^ behdd them with sympathy and com- 
passion. Every assistance which homanity coold 
devise was administered ; and cordials, dilnted with 
water, moistened Ups parched with a long-consoming 
thirst, and recalled to frames nearly exhansted, the 
fading powers of life. The Missionary, more over« 
come by bis anxiety for Lnxima, and the sndden 
transition of bis feelings from despair to hope, than 
even by weakness, or personal soffering, was the first 
to reoover consciousness and strength, and love in- 
stinctively claimed the first thought of reviving 
existence. 

In the transport of the moment, he forgot the 
crowd that was its witness ; he flew to Loxima, and 
shed tears of love and joy on the hands extended 
to bim. He beheld the vital hues revisiting that 
cheek which he had lately pressed in bopeless agony, 
and saw the b'ght of life beaming in those eyes 
whose lostre he had so lately seen darkened by the 
shades of death. Again, too, the voice of Lnxima 
addresses bim by the endearing epithet of '* Father -/' 
andj thongb the venerated title foond no sanction in 
looks or years, yet many who beheld the scene of 
their rennion were tonched by its affecting tender- 
ness ; and a general interest was excited for persons 
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SO noble and so distinguished in their appearance, so 
interesting by their sufferings and misfortunes^ which 
were registered in their looks^ and attested bj the 
singularity of their sitaations. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

LcxiMA^ restored to life, was still feeble and ex- 
haasted : but though faded^ she was still lovely; and, 
being immediately recognised as a Hindu, that pecu- 
liar circumstance awakeued curiosity and surmise. 
Those of her own nation and religion still shrank 
from her in horror, and declared her to be a Chanca- 
hu, or outcast ; the Moslems who beheld her, soaght 
not to conceal their rüde admiratiou, and recognised 
her at onee for a Cashmirian by her complexion and 
her beauty ; but the persons who seemed to observe 
her with most scrutiny, were two Europeans, whose 
features were concealed by hoods, worn apparently 
to shade off the ardour of the sun. Luxima was 
permitted to share the mohaffah, or litter, of a 
female seik who was going with her husband, a 
dealer in gems, to Tatta. The Missionary was suf- 
fered to ascend the back of a camel, whose proprie- 
tor had expired the day before in the descrt. Hav- 
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ing declared himself a Fortuguese of distinctioD^ a 
Christian missionary, and shewed the briefs which 
testified his rank, he found no difficully in procnring 
such necessaries as were reqaisite for the rest of their 
journey, nntil his arrival at Tatta should enable him 
to defray the debt of Obligation which he, of neces- 
sity, ingurred. 

But, though he had declared the natare of the 
relation in which he stood to his Neophyte to those 
immediately about him, yet he faucied that the fact 
was received by some with suspicion, and by others 
wilh incredulity. He was evidently considered the 
seducer of the fugitive Indian; and neither his iuno- 
cence nor his dignity could save him from a pro- 
foand mortification, new and insupportable to his 
proud and lofty nature : yet, trembling to observe 
the admiration which the Cashmirian inspired, he 
still hovered near her in ceaseless disquietude and 
anxiety. The caravau was composed of five hundred 
persons of various uations and religions; Mogul 
pilgrims, going from India to visit the tomb of their 
prophet at Mecca; merchants from Thibet and China, 
carrying the produce of their uative climes, the 
Western coasts of Hindostan; Seiks, the Swiss of 
the East, going to join the forces of rebelling Ea- 
jahs ; and faquirs and dervishes, who rendered religiou 
profitable by carrying for sale in their girdles, spices, 
gold-dust, and musk. Luxima, obviously abhorred 
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by those of her own leligion, closely observed by 
some, and suspected by aU^ feit her Situation equally 
through her sex and her prejudices^ and shrank froin 
the notice she nnavoidably attracted in shame and in 
confusion. It was now that the position of his 
prosely te^ and her forfeiture of castei for the first time 
appeared in all its horrors^ and he no longer 
wondered that so long as the prejudice existed, with 
which it is connected, it shoold hold so tyrannic an 
influence over the Indian mind. His tendemess in- 
creasing with his pity, and his jealoosy of those who 
attempted to approach, or to address her, giving a 
new force and character to his passion, he seldom 
left the side of her litter. His passion, dangerous in 
every sitaation, was now no longer solitary as the 
wilds in which it sprang, but connected with society, 
and exposed to its Observation ; and the reserve with 
which he soaght to temper its ardoor, restored to it 
all that mysterious delicacy, which constitutes, per- 
haps, its first, and perhaps its best charm. 

The Caravan proceeded on its route, and, having 
passed the Desert, crossed the Satlege and entered 
the Moultan, it halted at one of its usual stations, 
and the tents of the travellers were pitched on the 
shores of the Indus. The perils of the past were no 
longer remembered, and the safety of the present 
was ardently enjoyed j while the views and interests 
of the motley multitude, no longer subdued by per- 
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sonal danger, or impeded by personal suffering, 
again operated with their original force and activity. 
The merchants bartered with the traders, who came 
from the surrounding towns for the purpose; 
and the professors of the various religions and 
sects preached their respective doctrines to those 
whom they wished to convert, or to those who al- 
ready believed, all but the Christian Missionary ! 

Occupied by feelings of a doubtful and conflicting 
nature, sometimes hovering round the tent which 
Luxima shared with the family of the Seik, some- 
times buried in profound thought, and wandering 
amidst the depths of a neighbouring forest, where 
he sought to avoid the idle bustle of those among 
whom he was adventitiously thrown; anxious, un- 
quiet, and distrustfal even of himself, he was now 
lost to that evangelic peace of mind, to that sober 
tranquillity of feeling, so indispensable to the exercise 
of his mission. Though buried in a reserve which 
awed, while it distanced, there was a majesty in his 
air, and a dignified softness in his manner, which 
daily increased that populär interest in his favour, 
which his first appearance had awakened, To this 
he was not insensible ; for, still ambitious of dis- 
tinction as saint or as man, he beheld his influence 
with a triumph natural to one, who, emulous of 
unrivalled superiority, feels that he owes it not to 
extraueous circumstances, but to that proud and in- 
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defeasible right of sapreme eminence^ with which 
nature has endowed him. Yet he coald not but 
particalarly observe^ that he was an object of siu- 
galar attention to the two European travellers^ who^ 
wrapped in mystery^ seemed to shan all intercuarse^ 
and avoid all Observation; and^ thoagh thej crossed 
him in his soUtary walks^ porsued him to the 
entrance of Loxima's tent^ and hang apon his every 
Word and action^ yet so subtiely had they eladed 
his notice^ that he had not yet obtained an oppor- 
tunity of either distinctly seeing their features^ or of 
addressing them. All he could learn was^ that they 
had joined the caravan from Labore^ with two 
other persons of the same dress and description as 
themselves^ who had proceeded with the advaneed 
troop of the caravan^ and tliat they were known to 
be Europeans and Christians. It was not tili the 
caravan had entered the proviuce of Scinde^ that one 
of them^ who rode near the camel of the Missionary, 
seemed inclined to address him. After some obser- 
vations^ he said^ '^ It is understood that you are a 
Christian Missionary ! but, while in this mighty 
multitude the professor of each false religion appears 
anxioQs to advance his doctrine, and to promulgate 
his creed, how is it that the apostle of Christianity 
is alone silent and indifferent on the subject of that 
pure faith, to the Promulgation of which he has de- 
voted himself ?'* 
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The Missionary threw a liaughty look over the 
figure of the person who thus interrogated him ; bot, 
with a sudden recoUection^ he endeavoured to recall 
the humility of his religious character^ and replied : 
" The question is natural— and the silence to which 
you allude is not the effeet of weakened zeal^ nor 
the result of abated enthusiasm in the sacred cause 
to which I have devoted myself — it is a silence 
which arises from a consciousness that^ though I 
spoke with the tongues of angels^ it would be here 
but as the sound of tinkling brass; for truth, 
which always prevails over unbiassed ignorance^ 
has ever failed in its effeet upon bigotted error — and 
the dogma most difficulty to vanquish« is that which 
is guarded by self-interest/' 

'^You allude to the obstinate paganism of the 
Brahmins ?" 

" I allude to the power of the most powerful of all hu- 
man saperstitions ; a superstition which equally pre- 
sides over the heavenly hope, and directs the temporal 
conceni ; and which so intimately blends itself with all 
the relations of human life^ as equally to dictate a doc- 
trinal tenet, or a sumptuary law, to regulate alike 
thesalvation of the soul, and to fix the habits of ex- 
istence/' 

" It is the peculiar character of the zeal of Christ- 
ianity to rise in proportion to the obstacles it en- 
cöunters V^ 
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''The zeal of Christianity should never forsake 
the mild spirit of its fundamental principles ; in the 
excess of its wärmest enthasiasm^ it should be tem- 
pered by charity, guided by reason, and regulated 
by possibility ; forsaken by these, it ceases to be 
the zeal of religion^ and becomes the spirit of fana- 
ticism^ tending only to sever man from man^ and to 
multiply the artificial sources of aversion by which 
human society is divided and human happiness 
destroyed V 

''This temperance in doctrine, argues a freedom 
in opinion, and a languor in zeal, which rather be- 
long to the character of the heathen philosophy, 
than to the enthusiasm of Christian faith; had its 
disciples been always thus moderate, thus languid, 
thus philosophically tolerant, never would the cross 
have been raised upon the remotest shores of the 
Eastern and Western oceans V' 

'' Too often has it been raised under the influence 
of a sentiment diametricaUy opposite to the spirit of 
the doctrine of him who suffered on it, and who 
came not to destroy, but to save mankind, Too 
often has it been raised by those whose minds were 
guided by an evil and interested policy, fatal to the 
effects which it sought to accomplish, and who liffced 
to Heaven hands stained with the blood of those 
to whom they had been sent to preach the religion 
of peace, of love, and of salvation; for even the 
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zeal of religion^ when animated bj human passions, 
may become fatal in its excess^ and that daring fana- 
ticism, which gives force and activity to the courage 
of the man, may render merciless and atrocious, the 
zeal of the bigot/' 

" Tou disapprove, then, of that energy of conversion 
which either by art or force secures or redeems the 
soul from the sin of idolatry ?^^ 

^' Force and art may indeed efiFect profession, 
but cannot induce the conviction of faith ; for the 
individual perception of truth is not to be effected 
by the belief of others, and an act of faith must be 
either an act of private judgment, or of free will, 
which no human artifice, no liuman authority can 
alter or control/' 

'' You disapprove, then, of the zealous exertions 
of the Jesuits in the cause of Christianity, and 
despair of their success V 

'' I disapprove not of the zeal, but of the mediums 
by which it manifests itself; I believe that the 
coercion and the artifice to which they resort, fre- 
quently impel the Hindus to a resistance which 
they perhaps too often expiate by the loss of life 
and property, but seldom urge them to the abjuration 
of a religion, the loss of whose privileges deprives 
the wretched apostate of every human good ! It is 
by a previous cultivation of their moral powers, 
we may hope to influence their religious belief; it 
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is by teaching them to love xxb, that we can lead 
them to listen to us ; it is by inspiring them with 
respect for our virtues, that we can give them a 
confidence in our doctrine ; but this has not always 
been the oystem adopted by European reformers, 
and vae religiou we proffer them is seldom iUustrated 
by its influence on our own lives. We bring them 
a Spiritual creed^ which commands them to forget 
the World, and we take from them temporal posses- 
sions, which prove how much we live for ii" 

"With such mildness in opinion, and such 
tolerance towards the prejudices of others, you 
have doubtless succeeded in your mission, where 
a zeal, not more pure, but more ardent, would 
have failed V 

The Missionary changed colour at the Observation, 
and replied — "The zeal of the members of the 
congregation of the Mission can never be doubted, 
since they voluntarily devote themselves to the cause 
of Proselytisra ; yet, to effect a change in the religion 
of sixty millions of people, whose doctrines* claim 

their authority from the records of the most ancient 

t 

* " Notwithstanding the labours of the Missionaries for up- 
wards of two handred years, out of perhaps one hundred millions 
of Hindus^ there are not twelve thousand Christians, and those 
are almost all entirely chancaUu, or outcants»** — Sketches of the 
History of the Religion^ Leaming, and Manners of the Hindun 
p. 48. 
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of all known nations, — a faith is guarded by the 
pride of rank, the interest of priesthood, by its 
own abstract nature, by local habits, amply con- 
firmed prejudices; a faith which resisted the sword 
of Mahmoud and the arms of Timur, — ^requires a 
power seldom vested in man^ and which time, a 
new Order of things in India, and the Divine will, 
can alone, I believe, accomplish/' 

" You return, then, to the centre of your mission, 
without any converts to your exertion and your 
eloquence ?" 

"No fruit has been indeed gathered equal to 
the labour or the hope; yet I have made one 
Proselyte :'' he paused. 

'' A Brahmin, perhaps ?'' 

" A Brahmin's daughter ! the chief priestess of 
the pagoda of Sirinagur, in Cashmire, a prophetess, 
and Brachmachira, whose conversion may indeed 
be deemed a miracle V' 

"Your Neophyte is then that young and beautiful 
person we first beheld lifeless in your arms^ in the 
desert V 

" The same,^' said the Missionary, again changing 
colour : " She has already received the rites of bap- 
tism, and I am conveying her to Goa ; there her 
profession of some holy order may produce, by its 
example, a salutary eflFect, which her conversion 
never could have done in Cashmire— a place where 

N 
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the Brahminical bigotry has reached its zenith^ and 
where her forfeitare of caste would have rendered 
her an object of opprobrium and aversion!'' As 
the Missionary spoke^ he raised bis ejes to the 
face of the person he addressed; bat it was still 
shaded by the hood of bis cloak^ yet he met an eye 
so keen^ so malignant in its glance^ that^ could he 
have shrunk from any mortal look^ he would have 
shrunk from this. 

Strack by its singular expression^ and by the 
certainty of having before met it, he remained for 
many minutes endeavoaring to collect bis thoughts ; 
and, believing himself justified by the freedom of 
the stranger's inquiries, to question bim as to bis 
country and profession, he turned round to address 
him. Bat the strangers had now both moved away ; 
and the Missionary then first observed that he who 
had been silent during this short dialogue, and whom 
he still held in view, was employed in writing on 
a tablet, as though he noted down the heads of 
the conversation. This circumstance appeared too 
stränge not to excite some curiosity, and much 
amazement. The person who addressed him spoke 
in the Hindu dialect, as it was spoken at Labore; 
but he believed it possible that he might have been 
some emissary from the Jesuit's convent there, on 
his way to the Inquisitorial College at Goa, This 
for a moment disquieted him, for his mind, long 
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divided by conflicting passions^ had lost its wonted 
self-possession aod lofty independence. He had 
been recently accustomed to suspect himself; and 
he now feared that his zeal^ relaxed by passion, 
had weakened that severity of principle which onee 
admitted of no innovation^ and thought it not 
impossible that he might have expressed his sen- 
timents with a freedom which bigotry could easily 
torture into an evidence of heresy itself. He again 
sought the two strangers, but in vain; for they 
had joined the advanced troop of the caravan ; while 
a feeling, stronger than any they had excited, still 
fixed him in the rear, near the mohaffah of Luxima. 
The Caravan now pursued its toilsome route through 
the rieh and varying district of Scinde ; and the 
fresh and scented gales, which blew from the Indian 
sea, revived the languid spirits of the drooping 
Neophyte, and gave to her eye and cheek the 
glow of health and beauty. Not so the Missionary : 
as he advanced towards the haunts of civilized 
Society, the ties by which he was bound to it, and 
its influence and power over his opinions and conduct, 
which a fatal passion, cherished in wilds and deserts, 
had banished from his mind, now rushed to his 
recollection with an overwhelming force. He gloomily 
anticipated the disappointment which awaited his 
return to Goa ; the triumph of his enemies, and the 
discomfiture of his friends; the inferences which 

N Ä 
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might be drawn from the sex and beauty of his 
solitary Neophyte ; and, above all, the eternal Sepa- 
ration from the sole objeet, that alone had taught 
him the supreme bliss, which the most profound 
and precious feeling of natare can bestow, a separatio», 
imperiously demanded by religion, by honour, and 
by the respect still dae to his character and holy 
profession. 

It was his intention to place her in a house of 
Franciscan Sisters, an Order whose purity and mild- 
ness were suited to her gentle nature. But;^ when he 
remembered the yoath and loveliness he was about 
to entomb, the feelings and affections he was about 
to sacrifice — the warm, the tender, the impassioned 
heart he should devote to a cold and gloomy asso- 
ciation with rigid and uncongenial spirits — when he 
beheld her, in fancy, ascending the altar-steps, re- 
signing, by vows she scarcely understood, the bril- 
liant illusion of her own imposing and fanciful faith, 
and embracing doctrines to which her mind was not 
yet familiarized, and against which her strong-rooted 
prejudices and ardent feelings still revolted,— when he 
beheld her despoiled of those lovely and luxuriant 
tresses which had so often received the homage of 
his silent admiration, and almost feit his own hands 
tremble, as he placed on her brow the veil which 
concealed her from him for ever, when he caught 
the parting sigh, when his glance died under the 
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expression of those dove-like eyes, which, withdraw- 
iüg their looks from'the cross^ would still throw 
their lingering and languid light upon his re- 
ceding form ! then, worked ap to a frenzy of love 
and of remorse, bj the Image which his fancy and 
his feelings had pictured to his heart, he eagerly 
sought her presence as though the moment was al- 
ready arrived when he should lose her love for ever ; 
and he hung in such despairing fondness round her, 
that Luxima, touched by the expression of his coun- 
tenance, sought to kuow the cause of his agitation, 
and to soothe his spirits. The Missionary leaned 
over the vehicle in which she reposed, to catch the 
murmurings of her low and tender voice. 

"Thou art sad/' she said, "and melancholy hangs 
upon thy brow, now that danger is over, and suf- 
fering almost forgotten. Is it only in the midst of 
perils, which strike death upon weaker souls, that 
ihine rejoices? for, amidst the conflicts of varying 
elements, thou wast firm, in the burning desert, thou 
wast unsubdued. Oh ! how often has my fancy 
likened thee to the great vesanti plant, which, when 
it meets not the mighty stem round which it is its 
nature to twine and flourish, droops not, though 
forsaken ; but, assuming the form and structure of a 
towering tree, betrays its aspiring origin, and points 
its lofty branches towards the heavens, whose storms 
it dares; and thus dost thou seem greatest when 
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most exposed and finnest^ wlien least supported. 
Oh 1 Father/' she added^ with an ardoor she had 
long suppressed^ '' didst thou fed as I feel^ one look 
of love would chase all sorrow from thj heart^ and 
sadness from thy brow/' 

" But Luxima/' returned the Missionary, infected 
bj her impassioned tendernes?^ as if that were almost 
love's last look, " if, when every tie was drawn so 
closely roand the heart, that both must break to- 
gether — if the fatal consciousness of being loved, 
has become so necessary to existence, that life seems 
without it, a cold and dreary waste— if, ander the 
influence of feelings such as these, the moment of an 
eternal Separation dawus in all its hopeless and in- 
supportable misery on the soul, then every look 
which love bestows, mingles sadness with afifection, 
and despair with bliss/' 

Luxima tamed pale, and she raised her tearfal 
eyes to his face, not daring to inquire, but by look, 
how far that dreadful moment was yet distant. The 
Missionary pointed out to her a distant view of 
Tatta, whence they were to sail for Goa, and, stifling 
the emotions of the lover, and the feelings of the 
man, he endeavoured to rally back his fading zeal. 
He spoke to her only in the language of the Missionary 
and the Priest; he spoke of resigning her to Religion 
alone ; of that perfect conversion which his absence 
even more than his presence would efifect I He de- 
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scribed to her the nature and object of the life she 
was about to embrace — its peace^ its sanctitjj its 
exemptions from humaii trials^ and human passions ; 
he spoke to her of their Separation as inevitable ; and, 
concealing the struggles which existed in his own 
mind, he sought only to soothe, to strengthen, and 
to tranquillize hers. 

Luxima heard him in silence ; she made neither 
objections nor reply. He was Struck by the sudden 
change which took place in her countenance, when 
she learned how soon they were to part, and how 
inevitable was their Separation ; it was a look reso- 
lute and despairing, as if she defied the destiny with 
which he threatened her. 

At some distance from Tatta, the ardours of a 
vertical sun obliged the caravan to halt, and seek a 
temporary shade amidst the umbrageous foliage of a 
luxuriant grove, refreshed by innumerable streams, 
flowing into the Indus. 

Luxima left her mohaffah, and, supported by the 
Missionary, sought those shades, which so strongly 
recalled to her remembrance the lovely groves of 
Cashmire ; and the recollections so sad, and yet so 
precious, which rushed on her mind, were opposed 
by those feelings which swelled in her bosom, when 
a distaut view of Tatta recalled to her memory the 
approach of that hour which was so soon to lead her 
to Goa, to the destined altar of her immolation! 
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She reflected on the past— she anticipated the fu- 
ture ; and, for the first time, the powerful emotions of 
which she was capable, betrajed themselves with a 
violence almost irreconcileable with her gentle and 
tender nature. 

Convulsed with long-stifled feelings, to which she 
now gave venl, she bathed the earth, whereon she 
had thrown herseif, with tears ; and, with an elo- 
qaence dictated by love and bj despair, she denied 
the existence of an affection which could voluntarily 
resign its object ! She upbraided equally her lover 
and herseif, and, amidst expressions of reproach and 
remorse, was still less penitent than tender, still less 
lamented her errors, than the approaching loss of 
him for whom she had cotnmitted them. 

"Thou sayest that I am dear to thee,'' she said, 
" and yet I am sacrificed ; and by him for whom I 
have abandoned all, I am now myself abandoned ! 
Oh ! give me back to my country, my peace, my 
fame, or suffer me still to remain near thee, and I 
will rejoice in the loss of all. Thou sayest it is the 
law of thy religion that thou obeyest when thou 
shalt send me from thee : but, if it is a virtue in thy 
religion to stifle the best and purest feelings of the 
heart that nature implants, how shall I beliebe in 
or adopt its tenets ? I, whose nature, whose faith 
itself, was love— how from thee shall I learn to sub- 
due my feelings, who first taught me to Substitute a 
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human, for a heavenly passion ? Alas ! I have bat 
changed the object, the devotion is still the same ; 
and thou art loved by the outcast, as the Priestess 
once loved Heaven only/' 

"Luxima/' returned the Missionary, distracted 
equally by his own feelings and by hers, "let us, 
from the suflFerings we now endure, learn the extent 
of the weakness and the errors which we thus, be it 
hoped, so painfully expiate; for it is by despair, 
such as now distracts us, that Heaven punishes the 
unfortunate, who suflFers a passionate and exclusiye 
sentiment to take possession of the heart, for a crea- 
ture frail and dependant as ourselves. Oh ! my 
daughter, had we but listened to the voice of reli- 
gion, or of reason, as we have hearkened to our own 
passions, the most insupportable of human afiOiictions 
could not now have befallen us ; and that pang by 
which we are agonized, at the brink of eternal Sepa- 
ration, would have been spared to those souls, which 
a divine and imperishable object would then have 
solely occupied and involved/' 

" I, at least,'^ said Luxima, firmly, yet with wild- 
ness, " I shall not long endure that pang : — Thinkest 
thou that I shall long survive his loss for whom I 
have sacrificed all ? Oh ! no ; it was thou I fol- 
lowed, and not thy doctrines ; for, pure and sublime 
as they may be, they yet came darkly and confusedly 
to my soul: but the sentiments thy presence 

N 3 
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awakened in my heart, were not opposed bj any 
prevlous thought or feelings of my life ; they were 
trua to all its natural impalses, and^ if not understood, 
they were feit and answered; they mingled with my 
whole being, and now, even now, form an imperish- 
able part of my existence. Shudder not thus^ but 
pity, and forgive me ! nor think that, weak as I am, 
I will deprive thee of thy triamph : yes, thoa shalt 
lead to the Christian Temple the descendant of 
Brahma! thoa shalt offer up^ a sacrifice on the 
Christian altar, the first apostate, drawn from the 
most illostrions of the Indian castes^ — a Frophetess ! 
who for thee abandoned the homage of a Divinity,— 
a woman« who for thee resisted the splendours of an 
empire. And this I will teil to the Christians in the 
midst of their temple, and their congregation— that 
they may know the siugle solitary convert thy powers 
have made, is more than all the proselytes thy 
brethren ever brought to kiss the Cross:— this I 
shall do les8 infaith than love ; not for my sake, but 
for ihine, Yet, oh I be thou near me at the altar of 
sacrifice; let me cling to thee to the last — for, stern 
and awful as thy religion is, its severity will not re- 
fuse me that ; yet, if it punish thee, even for pity. 

mg— 

*' And, thinkest thou/^ interrupted the Missionary, 
wildly, " that it is puniahment I fear, or that if the 
enjoyment of thy love could be porchased by suffer- 
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ing, that I would shrink &om its endorance P No ! 
it is not tortare the most accute I shun — it is crime 
that I oÄÄor— and, equal to sustain all safferings but 
those of conscience, I now live only in dread of my- 
selfl For oh! Luxima, even yet I might spare 
myself and thee a life so cold, so sad and dreary, 
that conscious virtue and true religion only can Sup- 
port US through it,— even yet, escaping from every 
eye, save Heaven's, we might together fly to the 
pathless wilds of these delicious regions, and live in 
sinful bliss, the commoners of nature. But, Luxima, 
the sool of him who loves, and who resists thee, is 
formed of such a temper, that it can taste no perfect 
joy in weakness or in crime. Pity then, and yet 
respect, him who, loving thee and virtue equally, can 
never know happiness without nor with thee." 

Luxima, terrified by his emotions, faint and trem- 
bling, crept timidly and tenderly towards him; and, 
pressing his hands, she munnured soothingly, yet 
with firmness, '' Since, then, we can both only live to 
suffer or to err, wherefore should we not die ?'' 

The Missionary raised his eyes to her face ; he feit 
her tears on his hands, which she pressed altemately 
to her eyes and to her Ups. Silent and motionless, 
he withdrew not his hands from the clasp of hers ; he 
gazed on her with unrestrained feelings of love and 
pity. 

It was in this transient moment of high-wrought 
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emotions, that they were suddenly surrounded by a 
group of persons who sprang from behind a rock. 
Luxima was torn from the arms, which now protect- 
ingly encircled her ; and the Missionary was seized 
with a violence^ that^ in the first moment of amaze- 
ment and horror, deprived him of all presence of 
mind. But the feeble plaints of Luxima, who was 
borne away in the arms of one of the assailants, re- 
called to his bewildered mind a conscioasness of their 
mutual Situation. He struggled with all the strength 
of frenzy, in the strong grasp of the two persons who 
held him ; he shook them from him, and looked so 
powerful in his uneurbed rage, that a third, who 
stood armed before him, attempted not to arrest his 
fiight, as he sprang forward to the rescue of Luxima, 
who lay lifeless in the arms of the person who was 
carrying her away ; but, in the next moment, his own 
encircled her : the person from whom he had torn 
her, seemed no less bold, no less resolved thau he ; 
drawing a pistol from beneath his robe, he pointed it 
to the Missionary's breast; and exclaimed, "To 
resist, is but to increase your crimes, and to endanger 
your life/^ 

The Missionary gently disengaged himself from 
Luxima, who sank to the earth, and, springing like a 
lion on his Opponent, he seized his arm; closely 
entwined in bonds of mutual destruction, they 
wrestled for life and death, with a strength almost 
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supernatural^ — at last, Hilarion wresting the pistol 
from the band of his adversary, flung him against a 
rock, at whose base he lay apparently without life, 
His three associates now came to the sceue of action 
— armed, and with looks that threatened to avenge 
the fate of their companion; bat the Missionary 
stood firm and unappalled, his eye lowering defiance, 
and raisiug Luxima in one arm, while mth the other 
he pointed the pistol towards tliem, he said boldly, 
" Whoever you be, and whatever may have tempted 
yoa to this desperate outrage, I shall not spare the 
life of him who dares approach one single step/' 

The persons looked in constemation on each other; 
but one of them, whose face was tili now concealed, 
threw back his hood and robe, and discovered on his 
breast, the Badge which distinguishes the officers of 
the Inquisition /* Ifc was then, that the Missionary 
recognised in the European traveller the Coadjutor 
whom he had disgraced and dismissed from his 
appointment, during their voyage to India. Amazed, 
but not subdued, he met, with an undaunted look, 
the keen, malignant, and avengeful glance, which 
was now directed at him : " Knowest thou me V 
demanded the Inquisitor, scoffingly, '^ who now high in 

* " They all wear (the Familiäres de Santa Officio), as a mark 
of creditable distinction, a gold medal, npon whidi are engraven 
the Arms of the Inquisition." — Stockdale*s " History ofthe Ingui- 
titumt.** 
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power in the highest of all human tribunals, was once 
covered with shame and opprobrium, bj thy superior 
excellence ! Where now are all the mighty virtues 
of the man wiihout a fault ? where now are the 
wonders which his zeal and genius promised ? What 
are the fruits of his unrivalled Mission ? Behold 
him I supporting on his bosom, the victim of his 
seduetive arts! his sacrilegious hand, pointing an 
instrument of death at those who are engaged in the 
duties of that Holy Office^ whose censure he has 
incurred by dreadful heresies, by breach of solemn 
vows, and by his heretical defamation of a sacred 
Order !'' While the Inquisitor yet spoke, several 
persons from the Caravan had arrived on the spot, to 
witness a scene so singular and so unexpected. 
Luxima, too, who had recovered her senses, still 
trembling and horror-struck, clung to the bosom, 
which now so wildly heaved to the emotions of rage 
and indignation. 

Silent for many minutes, the Missionary stood 
gazing with a look of proud defiance and ineffable 
contempt upon his avengeful enemy : " And know 
y(m not me?^^ he at last exclaimed^ with a lofty 
scorn. *' Tou knew me once, supreme, where you 
dared not Boar ! Such as / then was, such / now 
am; in every thing unchanged— and still, in every 
thingj your superior ! Grovelling and miserable as 
you are even in your unmerited elevation—this you 
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still feel;— speak, then; what are your orders? 
Tremble not, but declare them I It is the Count of 
Acugna, it is the Apostolic Nuncio of India, who 
commands you!'' Pale with stifled rage, the In- 
quisitor drew from his bosom the brief, by which he 
was empowered to call those before the Inquisitorial 
Court, whose conduct and whose opinions should fall 
under the suspicions of those emissaries, whom it 
had deputed to visit the Christian establishments in 
the interior of India. The Missionary glanced his 
eye over the awful instrument, and bowed low to the^ 
£ed Cross imprinted at its head : the Inquisitor then 
Said, "Hilarion, of the Order of St. Francis, and 
member of the Congregation of the Mission;— I 
arrest you in the name of the Holy Office, and in 
presence of these its ministers, that you may answer 
to such charges as I shall bring against you, before 
the tribunal of the Inquisition/' 

At these words, the Missionary turned pale ! — 
nature stood checked by religion!— passion sub- 
mitted to opinion, and prejudice governed those 
feelingSy over which reason had lost all sway. He 
let fall the instrument of death, which he had held 
in his band tili now ; the voice of the Church had 
addressed him, and all the powerful force of his reli- 
gious habits retumed upon his soul. He, who tili 
now had feit only as a man, remembered he was a 
reliffious; he who had long, who had so recently. 
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acknowledged the precious infloence of human feel- 
ing^ now recalled to mind that he had vowed the 
sacrifice of all human feeling to Heaven ! — and he 
who had resisted oppression^ aud avenged insult, now 
recollected that^ by the religion he professed, he was 
bound when one cheek was smiiten, to tum the 
other. 

The rage which had blazed in the ejes of the in- 
dignant^ the blood which had boiled in the veins of 
the brave, no longer flashed in the glance, or crim- 
soned the cheek of the Christian Missionary; vet 
still it was — 

** Awe from above, tbat quelled his heart, naught eise disniayed.'' 

The officers of the luquisition now approached to 
bind his arms, and to lead him awaj ; bot Luxima, 
with a shriek of horror, threw herseif between them, 
ignorant of the nature of the danger which assailed 
her lover and lier friend ; and, believing it nothing 
less than death itself, her wild and frenzied suppli- 
cations, her beauty and affection, touched the hearts 
of those who surrounded them. The Missionary had 
already excited a powerf ul interest in his favour ; the 
populär feeling is always on the side of resistance 
against oppression — for men, however vicious indivi- 
dually, are generally virtuous in the mass. His 
fellow-travellers, therefore, boldly advanced, to rescue 
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one, whose air and manner had captivated their ima- 
ginations. The passions of a multitude know no 
precise limit ; the partizans of the Missionary only 
waited for the Orders of him whom they were about 
to avenge : they said, '* Shall we throw those men 
under the cameis' feet ? or shall we bind them to 
those rocks, and leave them to their fate ?" 

The Europeans shuddered, and turned pale ! 

Hilarion cast on them a glance of contempt and 
pity, and, looking round him with an air at once 
dignified and grateful, he said, "My friends, my 
heart is deeply touched by your generous sympathy ; 
good and brave men ever unite, of whatever region, 
or whatever faith they may be : bat I belong to a 
religion whose spirit it is to save, and not to destroy ; 
suflfer, then, these men to live; they are bat the 
agents of a higher power, whose scrutiny they chal- 
lenge me to meet. I go to appear before that 
tribunal of that church, whose voice is my law, and 
from which a Christian minister can raake no appeal, 
— I trust I go io conteni best with the best ; pre- 
pared rather to suffer death myself, than to cause the 
death of others/' 

Then, turning to the Inquisitor he said, pointing 
to Luxima, whom he again supported in his arms, 
" Remember that, by a word, T could have had you 
mingled with the dust I tread on ; but, as you prize 
that life I have preserved, guard and protect this 
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sacred^ this cousecrated vestal !— /ooA: at herl^ 
otherwise than pare and iunocent^ you dare not 
believe her : know then^ also^ she is a Christian Neo- 
phyte^ who has received the Baptismal rites^ and who 
is de»tined to set a bright example to her idolatrous 
nation, and to become the future spouse of Heaven.'^ 
Subdued and mortified^ the officers of the Inqui- 
sition made no reply. They surrounded their unre- 
sisting prisoner, who bore along the feeble form of 
the Indian : silent, and weeping, she was cousigned 
to the mohaffah she had before occupied; and^ 
Uilarion, having ascended the back of his camel^ the 
Caravan was again in motion^two of the Inquisitors 
remained with their prisoner— the other two had 
rode on before the caravan to Tatta. 
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CHAPTBß XVII. 

It was night when the travellers reacbed the 
suburbs of the ancient city of Tatta; the caravan 
had been lessened of its numbers during its pro- 
gress ; those who remained, now dispersed in various 
directions. The Inquisitors^ instead of proceeding 
with their charge to a Caravansera, carried him and 
the Neophyte to a small fortress which belonged to 
a Spanish garrison ; a guard of soldiers, headed by 
the two Inquisitors, who had preceded the caravan, 
received them at its portals. 

Hilarion guessed his fate. Dreadful as it was, he 
met it not unprepared : he saw himself surrounded 
by an armed force ; he knew that, were he inclined 
to offer it, all resistance would be vain ; and he sub- 
mitte d, with all the grandeur of human dignity, with 
all the firmness of religious fortitude, to a fate now 
inevitable. 

But Luxima still clung to him : the gloomy air of 
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all around her, the fierce looks of the soldiers, tlieir 
arms glittenDg to the dusky light of a solitary lamp, 
which hung suspended in the centre of a vast and 
desolate guard-room ; the black cowls and scowling 
countenances of the Inquisitors, all struck terror on 
the timid soul of the ludian. She cast round a 
fearful and terrified glance, and would then have 
sunk upou the bosom of her sole protector and 
friend on earth, but exposed as they were to the Ob- 
servation of their persecutors, the Missionary, for 
her sake even more than for his own, rejected the 
Impulse of his feelings^ and, turning away his head 
to couceal the agony of his countenance, he held her 
from him. 

It was then that the heart of Luxima, sinking 
within her bosom, seemed to have received its 
death-wound ; she fixed her closing eyes on him, 
who thus almost seemed to resign her to misery and 
to sufifering, unsupported and unpitied — but she 
wept not, and oue of the Inquisitors bore her away, 
unresisting, and almost lifeless, in his arms. An 
exclamation of horror burst from the Ups of the 
Missionary : and, with an involuntary motion, he 
advanced a few steps to follow her ; betraying, in 
his wild and haggard looks, the feelings by which 
his soul was torn. But the guards interposed — he 
could not even himself desire, that she might remain 
with him ; and the Inquisitor, fixing his eyes on his 
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agitated countenance, with a look of scoffing malig- 
nancy, said : *^ Fear not for your concubine, she 
shall be taken care of/' At these words, a deep 
scarlet suffused the cheek of the Missionary ; fire 
flashed from his dark rolling eye, and he cast a look 
on his insulting oppressor, so blasting in its glance, 
that he seemed to wither beneath its terrifie influence« 
Observe \" he said, with a voice of thunder, 
I repeat it to you, it is a Christian Neophyte, 
pure, spotless, and unsuUied, which you have now 
taken under your protection; look, therefore, that 
you consider her as such, as you shall answer it to 
that God, to whom she is about to consecrate her 
sinless life ; as you shall answer it to that Church, 
whose ministers you are. Be this remembered 
by you as priests; as men, forget not sheis a 
woman f' Then, turning to his guards, he said with 
haughtiness. " Lead on /' as though he still com- 
manded, even in obeying; and he was irame- 
diately led to a tower in a remote part of the for- 
tress. 

The members of the Inquisitorial Court, into 
whose power a singular coincidence of circumstances 
had thrown the Missionary, were returning from 
visiting the Christian institution at Labore, of whose 
abuses and disorders the grand Inquisitor had 
received secret intelligence, when the chief of the 
party, who had been raised to his present dignity 
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by the low arts of canning and duplicity, discovered 
in the supposed lover of a fugitive Indian, that once 
infallible man, of whose rigid virtue, and severe 
unbending justice, he had been the victim; con- 
scioQs that, in detecting and exposing the frailty of 
one who had '^bought golden opinions, from all 
sorts of persons,^' he should, while he gratified bis 
own private vengeance, present a grateful victim 
to the Jesuit's and Dominicans, who equally hated 
the Franciscan, for his order, his popularity, and 
unrivalled genius, — he soon sought and found 
sufficient grounds of accusation, to lay the basis 
of his future ruin. With an artifice truly jesuitical, 
he drew the Missionary into a conversation, which 
he obliged one of his brethren to listen to, and note 
down ; and, from the freedom of those religious 
opinions he had induced him to discuss, and from 
the tender nature of the ties which seemed to exist 
between hira and his lovely associate, — Heresy, and 
the seduction of a Neophyte, were the crimes to be 
alleged against a man, whose disgrace was destined 
to be commensurate to the splendour of his 
triumphs. 

On the day following their arrival at Tatta, the 
Missionary was conveyed on board a Spanish vessel, 
which lay in the Indus, and was bound for Goa, On 
his way, he passed the litter which Luxima, he 
believed, occupied ; but it was closely covered. He 
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shuddered ; and, for a moment, theheroism of virtue 
deserted him — he doubted not that she would be 
conveyed in the same vessel with him to Goa ; and, 
as he knew that supplication would be fruitless, and 
that in humbling himself to entreaty he would not 
effect the purpose for which he stooped, he made no 
efifort to obtain an interview with her. He believed, 
too, that the insatiable Jesuits for conversion 
would render her safetj and preservation an objeet 
to them ; and that she would owe to the bigotry of 
their zeal, that mercy which she could not expeet 
from the suggestions of their humanity— but that he 
should never again behold her, was an idea dictated 
by despair, from which religion withdrew her light, 
and hope her solace. 

Flaced in a close and unwholesome confinement, 
it was in vain he sought to catch the sound of 
Luxima^s voice ; it was in vain he hazarded an in- 
quiry relative to her Situation : silence and mystery 
still surrounded him; no beam shone upon the 
darkness of his days ; no answer was returned to his 
inquiries; no pity was given to his suflferings; all 
was dreary hopeless gloom! all was the loss of 
fame, the loss of love I of all that the high ambition 
of piety had promised ! of all that the exquisite 
feelings of nature had bestowed ! — still pursued " by 
thoughts of lost happiness and lasting shame,'^ and 
joined only in equal ruin with her for whom he had 
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encoantered misery and affliction^ and on whose 
innocent head he had heaped it, — he now feit that 
the sufferings of man resulted less from his natural 
tendencies than from the errors of those institutions 
which he blindly obeyed in ignorance or lucredulity, 
and from those illusions which the law of human 
reason^ and the impolse of human affection^ equally 
oppose. He remembered the feelings . with which 
the Brahmin Priestess and the Christian Missionary 
had first mutually met; he contrasted their first 
interview with their present situations, alike as they 
now were the victims of mistaken zeal ; and he ac- 
cused that misconstruction of the laws of Providence, 
those false distinctions, which superstition has 
erected between the species, as the source of the 
severest sufferings to which mankind was c5on- 
demned. For himself, he had no hope: he knew 
the character of his judges, the sentiments they bore 
in general to his Order, and personally to him; he 
knew the influence of the tribunal at which they 
presided, he knew that those whom they intended 
to destroy, no human power could preserve. But, 
while he accused himself of relaxation in his zeal, 
of negligence in his mission, of s affering a guiltv 
passion to subdue the force of his mind, and the 
influence of his religion, he believed his enemies to 
be but the blind agents of that Heaven, whose 
wrath he had justly provoked; for, still bringing 
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bis new-born feelings to tbe test of bis ancient 
opinioDs, be continaed to oppose religion to nature^ 
and deemed bimself sunk in guilt^ because be bad 
not risen above buinanity. 

It was on a day brigbt and sanny as tbat on 
wbicb tbe Apostolic Nuncio left Goa in all tbe 
triumpb of superior piety and virtue, tbat be re- 
turned to it a prisoner and in chains, His enemies 
bad detertnined tbat bis disgrace sbould be as strik- 
ing and as public as bis triumpb ; tbat tbe idol of 
tbe people sbould be dasbed before tbeir eyes from 
tbe sbrine erected to bis glory ; and tbat envy and 
bigotry, under tbe guise of religion and justice, 
sbould gratify tbe insatiate spirit of persecution 
and vengeance. Before tbe illustrious criminal was 
pennitted to land, tbe intelligence of bis return 
under circumstances so different from tbose bis de- 
parture bad promised, and dark inuendos of tbe 
nature and extent of bis fault, were artfully cir- 
culated tbrougb Goa, tili tbe public mind, soured 
by tbe disappointraents of its bopes and its confi- 
dence, was prepared to receive tbe Nuncio witb a 
contempt equal to tbe adrairation it formerly be- 
stowed on bim. At last, a guard of Spanisb soldiers, 
accompanied by tbe ofBcers of tbe Holy Office, were 
sent to conduct bim to tbe prison of the Inquisition. 
A multitude of persons bad assembled to see bim 
pass; but tbey no longer beheld tbe same creature 

o 
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whom they had last so loudly greeted with acclama- 
iions of reverential homage^ and on whose mild and 
majestic brow passion had impressed no trace, whose 
commanding eye was brightened by holy joy, and 
whose life of sinless purity was marked in the sera- 
phic character of his inspired countenance 1 ^is 
person was now almost as changed as his fate : it 
was worn away by sufFering, by fatigue, by internal 
conflicts^ and faded by its exposure to the varying 
clime; the experience of human frailty in himself^ 
and of human turpitude in others^ marked his brow 
with traces of distrust and disappointment ; — his 
enthusiasm was fled ! his zeal subdued through the 
consequences of its failure ! and shame^ and indig- 
nation, the opprobrium he endured^ and the inno- 
cence he could not establish; the injustice under 
which he laboured, and the malignity he despised — 
all combined to give to his countenance the suUen 
grandeur of a proud despair^ superior to complainfc^ 
and inaccessible to hope ; yet " not all lost in loss 
itself/^ gleams of his mind^s untarnished glory still 
brightened at intervals his look of gloom — and, still 
appearing little less than " archangel ruined/' he 
proceeded, manacled, but lofty and towering above 
the guards who surounded him. 

An awful silence reigned on every side ; and evea 
those who deeraed . him culpable, saw him so mighty 
in his fall that, while they accused him of guilt, they 
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believed him superior to weakness. As a member of 
the noble house of Acugna, whatever were the 
charges brought against him, he could not fail to ex- 
cite interest in Goa, where the Portuguese were 
coalesced by a common feeling of sufifering ander the 
oppression of the Spanish government : but the 
terrors which surrounded the most dreadful of all 
human tribunals ; a tribunal which was seconded, in 
the hierarchy of Goa, by all the influence of civil 
authority ; its being invested with the power of life 
and death, and superstitiously believed even with 
that of salvation itself, awed the boldest heart, and 
alike silenced the feelings of patriotism, and stilled 
the impulse of humauity ! Not even a murmur of 
resistance was heard ; the accused and his guards 
passed silently on to the prison of the Holy Office ; 
they reached its gloomy court; the portals closed 
upon its victim, aud the light of hope was shut out 
for ever ! 

No breath transpired of the dark mysterious deeds 
which passed within the mansion of horror and 
superstition ; and its awful investigations were con- 
ducted with a secrecy which baffled all inquiry :* 

* The people also dare not speak of this Inquisitioiiy bat with 
the utmost respect and reverence ; and if, by acddent, the slightest 
word should escape one, which concemed it ever so little, it 
would be necessary immediately to accuse and inform against on^'g 
seif. People are firequently confinedto the prison for one, two, or 
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the impcnetrable cloud which hang over the fate of 
the Missionary, could only be cleared up when thafc 
dreaded day arrived, upon which the dungeons of the 
Inquisition were to yield up their tenants to punish- 
ment, to liberty, or — to death ! 

At this period, a suUen gloom hung over the city 
of Goa, resembhng the brooding of a distant storm : 
— it was rumoured, that the power of the Spanish 
government in Portugal and its colonies was on the 
point of extinction, and it was known by many fatal 
Symptoms, that the Indians were ripe for insurrec- 
tion. The arts used by the Dominicans and the 
Jesuits for the conversion of the followers of Brahma, 
the evil consequences which had arisen by forfeiture 
of caste, (for many families had shared the ignominy 
heaped on the devoted head of the individual apostate) 
with the coercive tyranny of the Spanish government, 
had excited in the breasts of the mild, patient, and 
long-enduring Hindus, a principle of resistance, 
which waited only for some strong and sudden 
impulse to call it iuto action ;* and it was observed 

three yean, without knowing the reason, and are visited only by 
ofiicer of the Inquisition, and never suffered to behold anyother 
person. — ** History of the Inquisition" by Stockdale^ p. 213. 

*An insu rrection ofa fatal conseqaence took place in Vellore 
in 1806, and a mutiny at Nundydroog and Bangalore, occurred 
about the same period : both were supposed to have originated in 
the religious bigotry of the natives, suddenly kindled by the sup- 
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that this disposition had particularly betrayed itself on 
a recent and singular occasion. 

A woman who bore on lier forehead the mark of a 
descendant of Brahma (the sacred tellertum,) and 
round her neck the sacriQcial threads^ or dsandam, of 
their tutelar god, was seen to enter a convent of 
Dominican nuns, led by an ofiBcer of the Inquisition, 
and surrounded by Dominican and Jesuit priests ! 
The faded beauty of her perfect form, her noble and 
distinguished air, the agony of her countenance, and 
the tears which feil firom her eyes when she turned 
them on those of her own caste and country, who 
stood near the litter from which she alighted, 
awakened a strong and powerful emotion in their 
feelings; and it was not decreased, when a Cash- 
mirian, who was present, declared that the said 
apostate was Luxima^ the Brahmachira and Pro- 
phetess of Cashmire. The person who industriously 
circulated this intelligence, was the Pundit of Labore, 
the preceptor of the Missionary. His restless and 
unsettled spirit had led him to Ooa : some imprudent 
and severe observations which he had let fall against 
the Inquisitorial power, had nearly proved his des- 
truction, but his talents had extricated him ; he had 
engaged as secretary and Interpreter to the Spanish 
Viceroy, and obtained his favour and protection by 

posed threatened violation of their faith from the Christian 
settlers. 
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those arts of conciliation^ of which he was so per- 
fectlj the master. 

His batred of the Inquisition^ and his love of 
intrigue and of commotion^ which gave plaj to the 
finesse of his genius, and the activity of his mind^ 
led him to seize every opportunity of exciting his 
compatriots to resist the European power in Goa; 
and it was about this period that the arrival of 
Luxima fumished him with an event favourable 
to his views. He had in vain sought to attraet her 
attention on her way to the Convent of the Domi- 
nicans; nor until her arrival at its portal had he 
sueeeeded in catching her eye; he then effected it 
by dropping his muntras at her feet. Absorbed 
as she appeared to be, this little incident did not 
escape her attention; she raised her tear-swoUen 
eyes to his, with a look of sudden recognition, 
for she had known him in the days of her glory ; 
but the Cashrairian, with an almost imperceptible 
motion of his finger across his lips, implying silence, 
carelessly picked up his beads and passed on, as the 
doors of the Christian sanctuary shut out from the eyes 
of the multitude the priestess of Brahma. 

It was on the eve of St. Jago de Compostello, 
that the usually tranquil abode of the Dominican 
8isters exhibited a seene of general consternation ; 
the Indian Catechumen, committed to their pious 
care, had mysteriously disappeared a few days after 
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her reception into their Order. Her conduct had 
not prepared them for an event so extraordinary 
from her. Either unable or unwilling to speak their 
language, they had not once heard the sound of 
her voice, save that at sunset she sang a few 
low wild notes, through the bars of the casement 
of her cell, which the younger nuns delighted to 
catch in the garden beneath, believing that the 
day was not distant, when a voice so angeUc woold 
blend its melody with the holy strains of the 
Christian choir; but she appeared in every other 
respect docile, unresisting, and timid almost to 
wildness. She had suffered them to exchange her 
Indian dress for the habit of a novice of St. Domi- 
nick. She had unreluctantly accompanied them to 
their charch, and assisted at their devotions; her 
looks were indeed wandering and wüd, and seemingly 
always sent in search of some particular object; but 
she made no inquiry^ she uttered no complaint, and 
the secret disorder of her mind was only visible 
in her countenance, which wore the general ex- 
pression of confirmed melancholy^ the sadness of 
unutterable affliction. A meekness so saintly, a 
gentleness so seraphic, excited hopes in the breast 
of the abbess and the sisterhood, which were sud- 
denly destroyed by the miraculous disappearance 
of the Catechumen. 
The convent-grounds, the gardens of the Viceroy, 
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which were only divided from them by a low wall, 
were vainlj searched ; and no circumstance attending 
her flight could be ascertained^ bat that she had 
escaped by the casemeut of her cell; one of the 
bara of which had been removed from the brick-work. 
The Provincial of the Order having been made 
acqaainted with the event^ which was placed to the 
account of pagan sorcery^ an order was issued from 
the Holy Office, oflFering a reward to whoever would 
give up the relapsed infidel, and threateniug death 
to those who should conceal her; bat week after 
week elapsed, and no one came forward to olaim 
the recompense, or to avert the punishment. The 
pagan sorceress was no where to be heard of,* 

* The Pagans and Moors of Goa are not subject to the Inquisi- 
tion tili they have been baptized. A disgusting and absurd cruelty 
is displayed in its treatment of those unfortunate Indians who are 
accused of magic and sorcery, and, as guilty of such offences, are 
committed to the flames. — See History of the Inquisition f p. 243. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

HowEVEÄ a propensity to evil may be inherent 
in human nature^ it is impossible to conceive an 
idea of abstract wickedness, uninfluenced by some 
powerful passion, and existing Ydthout any decided 
reference to some object we wish to attain, or some 
obstacle we desire to vanquish. 

The Pundit of Labore had seen the Christian 
Missionary dragged in chains to the dungeon of 
the Inquisition, and the Priestess of Cashmire de- 
livered up to the tyranny of a fanaticism no less 
dreadful in the exercise of its power than that from 
which she had escaped. He considered himself as 
the remote cause of their mutual sufiferings. Equally 
incredulous as to the truth or influence of their 
respective doctrines, when opposed to the feelings 
of nature, he had feit a kind of triumph in putting 
their boasted infallibility to the test, which deserted 
him the moment he discovered the fatal consequences 
which arose from the success of bis design, Un- 

3 
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principled and corrupt to a certain degree^ when a 
dereliction from right favoured the views of bis 
interests, or established the justness of bis opinions, 
(for the human mind, whether it credulously bends 
to imposition, or boldly resists in scepticism, can 
never wholly rebnquish the intolerance of self-love,) 
he was jet naturally humane and benevolent ; and, 
the moment he discovered the fate which awaited 
the Missionary and his proselyte, he determined 
to use every exertion to avert it. 

Free at all times of admittance to the Viceroy's 
gardens, he continued to wander incessantly beneatb 
the wall which divided them from the groands of the 
convent. He had caught a few notes of Luxima's 
vesper-song, and recognised the air of an Indian 
hymn, sung upon certain festivals by the priestesses 
of Brahma. He ventured, therefore, to scale the wall, 
veiled by the obscurity of a dark night ; and, by 
means of a ladder of ropes, he finally effected the 
escape of the Neophyte : he conveyed her to his own 
lodging in a retired part of the city, and gave her 
up to the care of a Jewess, who lived with him, and 
who, though outwardly professing Christianity from 
fear and policy, hated equally the Christiaus and the 
Pagans. Love, however, secured her fealty to her 
protector, to whom ehe was ardently devoted ; and 
pity secured her fidelity to the trust he had com- 
mitted to her care; for the unfortunate Indian was 
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now alike condemned by the religion of trath and 
the superstifcion of error— driven with shame and 
obloqny from the altar of Brahma, her life bad 
become forfeit bj the laws of the InquiaitioDi as a 
relapsed Christian,* 

It was from the order issued from the Holy Office 
that the Fundit learned the latter circamstances. It 
was from the Ups of the apostate that he learned she 
had forfeited caste aecordmg to all the awful rites of 
Brahminical excommunication. It was, therefore, 
impossible to restore her to her own caste, and diffi- 
calt to preserve her from the power of her new reli- 
gion ; and he found with regret and dismay, that the 
efforts he had made to save her, might bat ultimately 
tend to her destruction;— he now considered that 
bis life was involved in hers, and that bis own pre- 
servation depended upon her concealment. His first 
thought was to remove her from Ooa : but the dis- 
order of her n^ind had fallen upon her Constitution, 
and she was seized with the mor^/^cAit— that disease 
so melancholy, and so dangerous, in those buming 
climes, where exercise, the sole preventive, is im- 
possible. The ill success of his endeavoars hitherto, 

* The Inquisition, which ponishes with death relapsed Christ- 
ians, never inflicts any capital punishment on those who haye not 
receiyed the rites of baptism.— " Hiatory of the Inquisition** 
p. 244. 

t A species of delirions fever. 
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the impossibility of gaining admittance into the in- 
terior of the Santa Casa^ destroyed the hopes and 
checked the intentions of the Pundit, which pointed 
to the liberation of the Missionary; and the mystery 
which hung over the fate of a man for whom all 
Gk)a was iuterested^ no human power could fathom. 
But the festival upon which the next auto-da-fö was 
to be celebrated was fast approaching; and the 
result of those trials^ the accused had sustained at 
the messa dt santo officio, could at that period osly 
be ascertained. 

The day had abeady passed, upon which the mi- 
nisters of the Inquisition, preceded by their banners, 
marched from the palace of the Holy OflSce to the 
Campo Santo, or place of execution, and there by 
sound of trumpet proclaimed the day and hour on 
which the solemn act of faith was to be celebrated. 

That awful day at length arrived— its dawn, that 
beamed so fearfully to many, was ushered in by the 
deep toll of the great bell of- the Cathedral ; a mul- 
titude of persons, of every age and sex, Christians, 
Pagans, Jews, Mussulmen, filled the streets, and 
occupied the roofs, the balconies and Windows of the 
houses, to see the procession pass through the prin- 
cipal parts of the city. The awful ceremony at 
length commenced— the procession was led by the 
Dominicans, bearing before them a white cross ; the 
scarlet Standard of the Inquisition, on which the 
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image of the founder was represeuted armed with a 
sword, preceded a band of the Familiars of the Holy 
OfiBce, dressed in black robes, the last of whom bore 
a green cross, covered with black crape. Six peni- 
tents of the San Benito who had escaped death, and 
were to be sent to the galleys, each conducted by a 
Familiär, bearing the Standard of St. Andrew, suc- 
ceeded, and were followed by the penitents of the 
Fuego Eevolto, habited in grey scapulars, painted 
with reversed flames. Then followed some persons 
bearing the efBgies of those who had died in prison, 
and whose bones were also borne in cofiBns. The 
victims condemned to death appeared the last of the 
awful train ; they were preceded by the Alcaid of the 
Inquisition, each accompauied on either side by two 
officers of the Holy Office, and followed by an offi- 
ciating priest : a corps of Halberdeens, or guards of 
the Inquisition, closed the procession. In this order, 
it reached the church of St. Dominick, destined for 
the celebration of tJie act of faith, On either side 
of the great altar, which was covered with black 
cloth, were erected two thrones ; that on the right 
was occupied by the Grand Inquisitor ; that on the 
left by the Viceroy and his court: each person 
having assumed the place destined for him, two Do- 
minicans ascended a pulpit, and read aloud, alter- 
iiately, the sentences of the guilty, the nature of 
their crimes, and the species of punishment to which 
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they were conderaned. While this awfal ceremony 
took place^ each unfortunate^ as bis sentence was 
proDoancedy was led to the foot of the altar by the 
Alcaid^ wbere be knelt to receive it. Last of this 
melancholy baiid^ appeared tbe Apostolic Nuncto of 
India. Hitherto, no torture had forced from bim a 
confession of crimes of wbicb be was guiltless ; bat 
tbe power of bis enemies bad prevailed^ and bis inno- 
cence was not proof against tbe testimony of bis 
interested accuscrs. Summoued to approacb the 
altar, be advanced witb tbe dignity of a self-devoted 
martyr to receive bis sentence; firm alike in look 
and motion, as tbougb created tbing " naugbt valued 
be or sbunned :" be knew bis doom to be irre- 
vocable, and met it uiiappalled. 

Man was now to bim an atom, and eartb a speck ! 
tbe collective force of bis miud was directed to one 
sole object, bat tbat object was-^eternityl Tbe 
struggle between tbe mortal and immortal being was 
over; passion no longer gave to bis imagination tbe 
Vision of its disappointed desires, nor love tbe seduc- 
tive images of its frail enjoyment : tbe ambition of 
religious zeal, and tbe blandisbments of tender 
emotion, no longer influenced a soul wbicb was, in 
so sbort a space of time, to be summoned before tbe 
tribunal of its God. 

Less awed tban awful, be stood at tbe foot of tbe 
udgment-seat of bis eartbly ompire, and beard 
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unshrinking and unmoved his accusation publicly 
pronounced ; but when to the sin of heresy, and 
breach of monastic tow, was added the seduction of 
a Neophyte, then nature for a moment asserted her 
rights, and claimed the revival of her almost extin- 
guished power— his spirit again descended to earth, 
his heart with a resistless impulsion opened to the 
influence of human feeling I to the TecoUection of 
human ties ! and Luxima, even at the altar's feet^ 
rushed to his memory in all her loveliness, and all 
her affliction; innocent and persecuted, abandoned 
and despairing, Then, the firmness of his look 
and mind alike deserted him— his counteuance 
became convulsed — his frame shook— an agonizing 
solicitude for the hapless cause of his death disputed 
with Heaven the last thoughts of his life— and his 
head dropped upon the missal on which his band 
was spread aecording to the form of the ceremony : 
— but, when closely following the enumeration of 
his erimes, he heard pronounced the awful sentence 
of a dreadful and an immediate death, then the 
inspired fortitude of the martyr recalled the wander- 
ing feelings of the man, steadied the Vibration of 
nerves, which love, for the last time, had taught 
to thrill, strengthened the weakness of the fainting 
heart, and restored to the troubled spirit the soothing 
peace of holy resignation and religious hope. 

The fate of those condemned to the flsünes was at 
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last announced— the officers of the secular iribunal 
came forward to seize the victims of a cruel and in- 
exorable bigotrj, and the procession increased by the 
Viceroy and the Grand Inquisitor, with their respec- 
tive Courts, procceded to the place of execution. 

It was a Square, one side of which opened to the 
sea ; the three others were composed of the houses 
of the Spanish grandees, before which a covered 
platform was erected for the Grand Inquisitor and 
the Viceroy ; in the centre of the Square, three piles 
of faggots were erected, at a certain distance from 
each other, one of wliich was already slowly kindling. 
The air was still, and breathed the balmy softness of 
an eastern evening ; the sun, something shorn of his 
beams, was setting in mild glory, and threw a saflFron 
hue on the luxuriant woods which skirt the beautiful 
bay of Goa— not a ripple disturbed the bosom of the 
deep; everytliing in the natural scene declared the 
beneficent intentions of the Deity ; everything in the 
human spectacle ^eclared the perversion of man 
from the decrees of his Creator. 

It was on such an evening as this, that the Indian 
Priestess witnessed the dreadful act of her excommn- 
nication ; the heavens smiled then, as now ; and man, 
the minister of error, was then, as now, cruel and 
unjust, substituting malevolence for mercy, and the 
horrors of a fanatical superstition for the blessed, 
peace and loving kindness of true religion. 
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The secular judges had already taken their seats 
on the platform; the Grand Inquisitor and the 
Viceroy had placed theinselves beneath their respec- 
tive canopies, the persons who composed the pro- 
cession were ranged according to their oflSces and 
Orders— all but the three unhappy persons condemned 
to death ; they alone were led into the centre of the 
Square} each accompanied by a Familiär of the In- 
quisition, and a confessor. The condemned con- 
sisted of two relapsed Indians, and the Apostolic 
Nuncio of India. The pile designed for him, was 
distinguished by a Standard"^ o^ which, as was the 
custom in such cases, an inscription was written, 
intimating, '^ that Iie was to be burnt as a convicted 
Hereiic who refiLsed to confess his crime I" 

The timid- Indians, who, in the zeal and enthu- 
siasm of their own religion, might have joyously and 
voluntarily sought the death thej now met with 
horror, hung back, shuddering and weeping in agony 
and despair, endeavouring to defer their inevitable 
sufferings by uttering incoherent prayers and useless 
supplications to the priests who attended them. 

The Apostolic Nuncio, who, it was intended, 
should suffer first, alone walked firmly up to the 
pile, and while the raartyr-light flashed on his coun- 
tenance, he read unmoved the inscription imprinted 
on the Standard of death, which was so soon to wave 

* *' Morreo qneimado por hereje convitto negativo." 
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over his ashes— then, withdrawing a little on one 
side^ he knelt at the feet of his confessor ; the last 
appeal from earth to heaveu was now made ; he arose 
with a serene look ; the ofBcers of the bow-string 
advaneed to lead him towards the pile : the silence 
which belongs to death, reigned on every side; 
thousands of persons were present, yet the melan- 
cholj breeze that swept, atintervals, over the ocean, 
and died awaj in sighs, was distinctly heard. 

In ttis awful interval, while the presiding officers 
of death were preparing to bind their victim to the 
stake, a form scarcely human, darting with the velo- 
city of lightning through the multitude, reached the 
foot of the pile, and stood before it, in a grand and 
aspjring attitude ; the deep red flame of the slowly- 
kindling fire shone through a transparent drapery 
which flowed in loose folds from the bosom of the 
seeming vision, and tinged with golden hues, those 
long dishevelled tresses, which streamed like the rays 
of a meteor on the air. Thus, bright and aerial as it 
stood, it looked like a spirit sent from Heaven in the 
awful moment of dissolution, to cheer and to convey 
to the regions of the blessed, the soul which would 
soon arise, pure from the ordeal of earthly suflfering. 

The sudden appearance of the singular phantom 
Struck the imagination of the credulous and awed 
multitude with superstitious wonder. Even the 
ministers of death stood for a moment, suspended in 
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the execution of their dreadful office. The Christ- 
ians fixed their eyes upon the cross, which glittered 
on a bosom whose beauty scarcely seemed of mortal 
mould, and deemed themselves the witnesses of a 
miracle, wrought for the salvation of a persecuted 
martyr, whose innocence was ^sserted by the firmness 
and fortitude with which he was ready to meet a 
dreadful death. 

The Hindoos gazed upon the sacred impress of 
Brahma, marked on the brow of his consecrated off- 
spring; and beheld the fancied herald of the tenth 
Avater, announcing vengeance to the enemies of 
their religion. The condemned victim, still confined 
in the grasp of the ofiBcers of the bowstring, with 
eyes starting from their sockets, saw only the unfor- 
tunate he had made — the creature he adored— his 
disciple !— the Pagan Priestess — the Christian Neo- 
phyte— his still lovely, though much-changed Luxima. 

A cry of despair escaped from his bursting heart ; 
and, in the madness of the moment, he uttered aloud 
her name. Luxima, whose eyes and hands had 
been hitherto raised to Heaven, while she murmured 
the Gayatra, pronounced by the Indian women be- 
fore their voluntary immolation, now looked wildly 
round her; and, catching a glimpse of the Mission- 
ary's figure, through the waving of the flames, behind 
which he struggled in the hands of his guards, she 
shrieked, and in a voice scarcely human, exclaimed, 
" Brahma receive and eternally unite our spirits 1"— 
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She sprang upou the pile : the fire, which had only 
kindled in that point where she stood, caugbt the 
light drapery of her robe — a dreadful death assailed 
her — the multitude shouted in horrid frenzj. Hila- 
rion rushed forward — no force opposed to it, could 
resist the energy of madness, which nerved his 
powerful arm — he snatched the victim from a fate 
he sought not himself to avoid — he held her to his 
heart — the flames of her robe were extinguished in 
his close embrace ; — he looked round with a triam- 
phant air. The ofBcers of the Inquisition, called 
on by their superiors, who now descended from the 
platforms, sprang forward to seize him : for a mo- 
ment, the timid multitude were still as the pause of 
a brooding storm. Luxima clung to her deHverer — 
while he, with a supernatural strength, warded off 
the efforts of those who would have torn her from 
him — the band of fanaticism, impatient for its 
victim, aimed a dagger at his heart; its point was 
received in the bosom of the Indian; she shrieked, 
— and called upon " Brahma V^ Brahma ! Brahma ! 
was re-echoed on every side. 

A sudden impulse was given to feelings long sup- 
pressed : the timid spirits of the Hindus rallied to 
an event which touched their hearts, and roused them 
from their lethargy of despair : — the sufferings, the 
oppressions they had so long endured, seemed now 
epitomized before their eyes, in the person of their 
celebrated and distinguished Prophetess. They 
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believed it was their god who addressed them from 
her lips— they rushed forward with a hideous cry to 
rescue bis priestess — and to avenge the long slighted 
cause of their religion ; they feil with fury on the 
Christians, they rushed upon the guards of the In- 
quisition, who let fall their arms, and fled in 
dismay. . 

Their religious enthusiasm kindling their long 
subdued passions, tlieir rage became at onee inflamed 
and sanctified by their superstitious zeal. Some 
seized the prostrate arms of the fugitives, others 
dealt round a rapid destruction by fire ; they scat- 
tered the blazing faggots, and, snatching the burning 
brands from the pile, they set on fire the light 
materials of which the balconies, the verandahs, and 
platforms were composed, tili all appeared one horrid 
and entire conflagration. The Spanish soldiers now 
came rushing down from the garrison upon the 
insurgents,— the native troops, almost at the same 
moment, joined their compatriots ; the engagement 
became fierce and general, a promiscuous carnage 
ensued— the Spaniards fought as mercenaries, with 
skill and coolness ; the Indians as fanatics, for religion 
and vengeance, with an uncurbed impetuosity. The 
conflict was long and unequal; the Hindus were 
defeated ; but the Christians purchased the victory of 
the day by losses which almost rendered their conquest 
a defeat. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Ahono the multitude who witnessed the awfiü 

ceremonj of the auto-da-fi, in the church of St. 

Dominick, stood the Pundit of Lahore; and he 

heard with horror the sentence of death pronounced 

agaiust the Apostolic Nuncio. Considering himself 

as the remote cause of his destruction, he was over- 

whelmed by compassion and remorse. Aware of the 

ripeness of the Indians to revolt, he determined on 

exciting them to a rescue of their compatriots^ at the 

place of execution ; he knew them prompt to reeeive 

every impression which came through the medium of 

their seuses^ and connected with the populär pre- 

judices of their religion. When he beheld them foi- 

lowing, with sullen looks, the slow march of the pro- 

cession, to witness the execution of their countrymen, 

whom they conceived by their obstinate abjuration of 

the Christian religion, to have been seduced from their 

ancient faith, his hopes strengthened, he moved 
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rapidly among them, exciting the pity of some, the 
horror of others, and a principle of resistance in all : 
but it was to an unforeseen accident that he owed 
the success of his hazardous efforts. 

Of the disorder by which Luxiina had been at- 
tacked, a slight delirium only remained ; her health 
was restored, but her mind was wandering and un- 
settled; she wept no tears, she heaved no sighs— she 
säte still and motionless, sometimes murmuring a 
Brahminical hymn, sometimes a Christian prayer— 
sometimes talking of her grandsire, sometimes of her 
lover— alternately gazing on the muntras she had re- 
ceived from one, and the cross that had been given 
her by the other. 

On the day of the auto-da-fb^ she säte, as was her 
custom since her recovery, behind the ganze blind 
of the casement of the little apartment in which she 
was confined; she beheld the procession moving 
beneath it with a fixed and vacant eye, until a form 
presented itself before her, which strack like light 
from heaven on her darkened mind ; she beheld the 
f riend of her soul j love and reason returned together ; 
intelligence revived to the influence of afifection — she 
feit, and thought, and acted — whatever were his 
fate, she resolved to share it. She was alone, the 
door of her cell was not fastened, she passed it 
unobserved, she darted through the little vestibule 
which opened to the street; the procession had 
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turned into anotlier, but the street was still crowded 
—80 mucli so, that even her singular appearance 
was uiiobscrvcd. Terrified and bewildered, she flew 
down an avenue that led to the sea, either because 
it was einpty and silent, or that her reason was again 
lost, and she was uuconscious whither she went, tili 
chance brought her into the " square of execution V* 
she saw the sinoke of the piles rising above the heads of 
the multitude— in everything she beheld, she saw a 
spectaclc tfimilar to that which the self-immolation of 
the Brahmin women presents. The iinages thus 
presented to her disordered mind, produced a natural 
illusion— she believed the hour of her sacrifice and 
triumph was arrived, that she was ou the point of 
being united in hcaven to Iura whom she had alone 
loved on carth; and, when she heard her uame 
pronouneed by his well known voice, she rushed to 
the pile in all the enthusiasm of love and of devotion . 
The effect produced by this singular event was such 
as, under the existing feelings of the multitude, 
inight have been expected. 

During the whole of the tumult, the Pundit did 
not for a momcnt lose sight of the Missionary, who, 
still clasping Luxima in his arms, was struggling 
with her through the ranks of destruction. The 
Pundit approaching him, seized his arm, and, while 
all was uproar and confusion, dragged him towards 
the shore;, ncar to which a boat, driven in by the 
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tide, lay undulating; assisted him to enter, and to 
place Luxima within it, he put the only oar it con- 
tained into his hands; driving it from shore, he 
himself returned to the scene of action. 

Hilaripn, wounded in his right arm, with difficulty 
managed the iittle bark ; yet he instinctively plied 
the oar, and put out from the land, without any 
particular objeet in the efifort. His thoughts were 
wild, his feelings were tumultuous— he was stunned, 
he was bewildered by the nature and rapidity of the 
events which had occurred. He saw the receding 
shore covered with smoke; he saw the flames as- 
cending to Heaven, which were to have consumed 
him ; he heard the discharge of fire-arms, and the 
shouts of horror and destruction : but the ocean was 
calm ; the horizon was bathed in hues of living light, 
and the horrors he had escaped, gradually faded into 
distance, and sank into silence. 

He steered the boat towards the rocky peninsula 
which is crowned by the fortress of Alguarda; he 
saw the crimson flag of the Inquisition hoisted 
from its ramparts— he saw a party of soldiers des- 
cending the rocks to gain the watch-tower, placed 
at the extremity of the peninsula, which guards 
the mouth of the bay. Here, remote as was the 
place, there was for him no asylum, no safety; 
he changed his course, and put out again to sea— 
twilight was deepening the shadows of evening 

p 
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Ins little bark was no longer discemible itom tfae 
laud. He threw down the oar, he raised Luxima 
in bis arms— her eyes met bis— she smiled wildly 
on bim — be beld ber to bis beart, and life and death 
were alike forgotten; but Luxima returned not the 
pressure of bis embrace, she bad swooned ; and^ as 
be threw back ber tresses to permit the air to visit 
her face more freely, be perceived that they were 
steeped in blood ! 

He now ürst discovered that the poignard be 
had . escaped, bad been received in the bosom of 
the Indian. Distracted, be endeavoured to bind the 
wound with the scapular which had made a part 
of bis deatb-dress; but though be stopped the 
efTusion of blood, he could not recall her senses. 
He looked round bim in vain, there was no 
j)rospect of relief; be seized her in bis arms, 
and turned bis eyes on the deep waters, resolved 
to seek with ber, etemal repose in its bosom, '^ To 
what purpose," be thought, "do I struggle to 
protract for a few bours, a miserable existence? 
Death we cannot escape, whatever way we turn — 
its borrors we may— O God! am I then obliged to 
add to the sum of my frailties and my sins, the 
crimes of suicide and murder?'' He gazed pas- 
sionately on Luxima, and added, "Destroy thee, 
my beloved I while yet I feel the vital throb of 
that heart which has so long beaten only for me— 
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oh, no ! The Providence which has hitherto mira- 

calously preserved ua, raaj still make us the object 

of its care/' 

He laid Luxim^ geutly down in the boat, and, 

looking round him, pcrceived that the moon, which 

was now rising, threw its light on a peninsula of 

rocks, which projected frora the main land to a 

considerable distance into the sca— it was the light 

of heaven that guided him— he soized the oar, and, 

plying it with all the strcngth he could yet collect, 

he soon reached the rocke, and perccivod acavcrn 

that seemcd to open to receive and sholtcr thom. 
* * # # 

The Pundit of Labore was among the few who 
escaped from the dcstruction he had himself oxcitod. 
Pursued by a Spanish soldicr, he had fled towardH 
the shore, and, acquainted with all the windings 
of the rocks, thcir deep recesses and defilcs, ho had 
eluded the vigilance of the Spaniard, and reached 
a cavern, which held out a prospect of tomporary 
safety, tili bis strength sliould be suiiiciently recruited 
to permit him to continue bis flight towards a port, 
where some Bengal vessels were stationed, which 
might aiford him concealment, and convey him to 
a distant part of India. As he approached the 
cavern, he looked round it cautiously, and, by the 
light of the moon, with which it was illuminated, 
he perceived that it was already occupied— for, 
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kneeling on the earth, the ApostoHc Nuncio of India, 
supported on his bosom the dying priestess of 
Cashmire. 

The Pundit rushed forward ; " Fear not/' he said, 
" be cheered, be comforted, all may yet go well ! 
Here we are safe for the present, and, when we are 
able to proeeed, some Bengalese merchantmen who 
lie at a little port at a short distance f rom hence, 
will give US conveyance to a settlement, where the 
power of Spain, or of the Inquisition, cannnot reach 



Hs/' 



The presence, the words of the Pundit, were balm 
to the harassed spirits of Hilarion; a faint hope 
beamed on his sinking heart, and he urged him to 
procure some fresh water among the rocks, the only 
refreshment for the suflfering Indian, which the deso- 
late and savage place afforded. The Pundit, having 
sought for a large shell to contain the water, flew in 
search of it ; and the Missionary remained gazing 
upon Luxima, who lay motionless in his arms. The 
presence of the Pundit suddenly recalled to his me- 
mory the first scene of his mission ; and he again 
beheld, in fancy, the youthf ul priestess of mystic love, 
borne triumphantly along amidst an idolizing inul- 
tituäe. He cast his eyes upon the object that lay 
faint and speechless in his arms ; and the brilliant 
vision of his memory faded away, nor left upon his 
imagination one trace of its former lustre or its 
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beauty ; for the image which succeeded, was such as 
the genius of Despair could only pourtray in its 
darkest mood of glooray creation. 

In a rüde and lonesome cavern, faintly lighted up by 
the rays of the moon^ and echoing to the moaningmur- 
murs of the ocean^s tide, lay that Luadma, who once, 
like the delicious shade of her native region, seemed 
created only for bliss, and form'ed only for delight ; 
those eye», in whose glance the spirit of devotion, 
and the enthusiasm of tenderness/ minglcd their 
brilliancy and their softness, were now dim and 
beamless ; and that bosom, where love lay enthroned 
beneath the vestaFs veil, was stained with the lifc- 
blood which issued from its almost exhausted veins. 
Motionless, and breathing with difficulty, and with 
pain, she lay in his arms, with no faculty but that of 
suffering^ with no sensibiiity but that of pain. Ue 
had found her like a remote and brilliant planet^ 
shining in lone and distant glory, illuuinating, by 
her rays, a sphere of hartnony and peace ; but shc 
had for him deserted her orbit, and her light was 
now nearly extinguished for ever. 

When the Pundit returned, he uioistened her lips 
with water, and chafed her temples and her hands 
with the pungent herbs the surrounding rocks sup- 
plied ; and, when the vital hues of life again faintly 
revisited her check, Hilarion, as he gazed on the 
Symptoms of returning existence, gave himself up to 
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feelings of suspense and anxietj^ to which despon- 
dency was almost preferable ; and, pressing those lips 
in death, which in life he would have deemed it the 
risk of salvation to toach, his soul almost mingled 
with that pure spirit, which seemed ready to escape 
with every low-drawn sigh ; and his heart ofiFered up 
its silent prayer to Heaven, that thus they might 
unite, and thus seek together mercy and forgiveness 
at its throne. Luxima revived, raised her eyes to 
those which were bent in agony and fondness over 
her, and on her look of suffering, and smile of sad- 
ness, beamed the ardour of a soul, whose warm, 
tender, and imperishable feelings were still trium- 
phaut over even pain and death. 

" Luxima !'' exclaimed the Missionary, in a me- 
lancholy transport, and pressing her to a heart 
which a feeble hope cheered and re-animated, 
" Luxima, my beloved ! wilt thou not struggle with 
death? Wilt thou not save me from the horror of 
knowing that it isfor me thou diest ? and that which 
remains of my wretched existence, has been pur» 
chased at the expense of thine ? Oh ! if Zot?e, which 
has led thee to death, can recall or attach thee to 
life, still live, even though thou livest for my de- 
siruction.'^ A faint glow flushed the face of the 
Indian, her smile brightened, and she clung still 
closer to the bosom whose throb now replied to the 
palpitation of her own. 
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" Yes/' exclaimed the Missionary, auswcring the 
eloquence of her languid and tender looks^ ''yesi 
dearest^ and most unfortunate^ our destinios aro now 
inseparably united ! Together we have lovod, to- 
gether we have resisted^ together we have errcd^ and 
together we have sufTered: lost alike to the glory 
and the fame which our virtues, and the conqucst of 
our passions onee obtained for us ; alike condemned 
by our religions and our countries, there now re- 
mains nothing on earth for u«, but each other ! 
Already have we met the horrora of death withoutit« 
repose ; and the life for which thou hast offcred the 
precious purchase of thine own, must now belontß 
alone to thee!* 

Luxima raised herseif in his arms ; and^ grasping 
his hands, and fixing on him her languid cyes^ she 
articulated in a deep and tremulous voice, " Father !" 
but^ faint from bodily exhaustion and mental emo- 
tion, she again sank in sUence on his bosom. 

At the plaintive sound of this touching and well- 
remembered epithet, the Missionary shuddered, and 
the blood froze round his sinking heart; again he 
heard the voice of the proselyte, as in the shades of 
Oashmire he had once heard it, when pure, and free 
from the taint of human frailty, he had addressed 
her only in the spiritual language of a holy mission, 
and she had heard him with a soul ignorant of hu- 
man passion, and opening to receive that sacred 
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trotb^ to whose cause be had proved so faithless« 
The religion he had offended, the zeal he had aban- 
doned, the principles, the habits of feeling« and of 
thinking, he had relinquished« all rushed in this 
awful moment on his miud, and tore bis conscience 
with peuitence, and with remorse. He saw before his 
eyes the retribotion of his error in the sufferings of 
its innocent cause; he sought to redeem what was 
jet redeemable of his fault, to recall to his wandering 
soul the duties of the minister of Heaven, and to put 
from his guilty thoughts the feelings of the impas- 
sioned man ! He sought to withdraw his attention 
from the perishable woman, and to direct his efiforts 
to the salvation of the immortal spirit ; but, when 
again he turned his eyes on the Indian, he perceived 
that hers were ardently fixed on the rosary of her 
idolatrous creed, to which she pressed with devotion 
her cold and quivering lips, while the crucifix which 
lay on her bosom was steeped in the blood she had 
shed to preserve him. 

This affecting combination of images so opposite 
and so eloquent in their singular but natural asso- 
ciation, Struck on his heart with a force which his 
reason and his zeal had no power to resist : and the 
words which religion, awakened to its duty, sent to 
his ups, died away in sounds inarticulate, from the 
mingled emotions of horror and compassion, of gra- 
titude and love— and, wringing his hands, while 
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cold drops hung upon his brow, he exolaimed, in a 
tone of deep and passionate aflBiction, "Luxima, 
Luxima ! are we then to be eternally disunitedF'* 

Luxima replied only by a look of love, whose 
fond expression was the next moment lost in the 
convulsive distortions of pain. Much enfeebled by 
the sudden pang, a faintness, which resembled the sad 
torpor of death, hang upon her frame and features; yet 
her eyes were still fixed with a gaze so motionless and 
ardent on the sole object of her dying thought, that 
her look seemed the last look of life and love, when 
both inseparably united dissolve and expire to- 
gether. 

" Luxima \" exclaimed the Missionary wildly, 
" Luxima, thou wilt not die ! Thou wilt not leave 
me alone on earth to bear thy innocent blood upon 
thy head, and thy insupportable loss for ever in my 
heart! — to wear out life in shame and desolation— 
my hope entombed with thee — my sorrows lonely 
and unparticipated — my misery keen and eternal! — 
Oh ! no, fatal creature ! sole cause of all I have 
ever known of bliss or suffering, of happiness or of 
despair, thou hast bound me to thee by dreadful 
ties; by bonds, sealed with thy blood, indissoluble 
and everlasting ; and, if thy hour is come, mine also 
is amved, for triumphing over the fate which would 
divido US ; we shall die, as we dared not live — 
together V 

p 3 
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Exhausted by thc force and vehemence of an emo- 
tion which had now reached its crisis — enervated by 
tenderness, subdued by grief^ and equally van- 
quished by bodily anguish^ and by the still sorviv- 
ing conflicts of feeling and opiuion— he sank over- 
powered on the earth ; and Luxima, held up by the 
sympathizing Pundit, seemed to aequire force from 
the weakness of her unfortunate friend, and to re- 
tiim from the grasp of death^ that she might restore 
him to life. Endeavouring to support his head in 
her feeble arms^ and pressing her cold cheek to his^ 
she sought to raise and cheer his subdued spirit, by 
words of hope and consolation. At the sound of 
her plaintive voice, at the pressure of her soft cheek, 
the creeping blood quickened its circulation in his 
veins, and a faint Sensation of pleasure thrilled on 
his exhausted nerves. He raised his head, and fixed 
his eyes on her face with one of those looks of pas- 
sionate fondness, tempered by fear, and darkened by 
remorse, with which he had so frequently, in happier 
dayS| contemplated that exquisite loveliness which 
had first stolen between him and Hearen. 

Luxima still too well understood that look, which 
had so often given birth to emotions, which even 
approaching death had not quite annihilated ; and 
with renovated strength (the illusory herald of dis- 
solution) she exclaimed — " Soul of my life ! the God 
whora thou adorest, did doubtless save thee from a 
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dreadful death, that thou mightest live for others, 
and still he commands thee to bear the painful 
burthen of existence. Yet, oh ! if for others thou 
wilt net live, live at least for Luxima ! and be 
thj beneficence to her nation, the redemption of 
those faults of which for thy sake she has been 
guilty ! Thy brethren will not dare to take a 
life, which God himseK has miraculously preserved — 
and, when I am no more, thou shalt preach, not to 
the Brahmins only, but to the Christians, that the 
sword of destruction, which has this day been raised 
betweenthe followers of thy faith and ofmine, may be 
for ever sheathed ! Thou wilt appear among them 
as a spirit of peace, teaching mercy, and inspiring 
love ; thou wilt soothe away, by acts of tenderness, 
and words of kindness, the stubborn prejudice which 
separates the mild and patient Hindu from his 
species ; and thou wilt check the Christian\s zeal, and 
bid him foUow the sacred lesson of the God he serves, 
\ who, for years beyond the Christian era, has extended 

his merciful indulgence to the errors of the Hindu's 
mind, and bounteously lavished on his native soil 
those wondrous blessings which first tempted the 
Christians to seek our happier regions. But, should 
thy eloquence and thy example fail, teil them my 
story ! teil them how I have suffered, and how even 
thou hast failed : — thou, for whom I forfeited my 
caste, my country, and my life ; for His too true, that 
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still more loving than enlightened, ray ancient habits 
of belief clung to my tnind, thou to my heart : still I 
lived thy seeming proselyte, that I might still live 
thine; and now I die as Brahmin women die, a 
Hindu in my feelings and my faith— dyingfor him I 
loved, and believing as my fathers have believed/' 

Exhausted and faint, she drooped her head on 
her bosom, and the Missionary, stiffened with horror, 
bis human and religious feelings alike torn and 
wounded, hung over her, motionless and silent. 
The Pundit, dropping tears of compassion on the 
chilling hands he chafed, now administered some 
water to the parched lips of the dying Indian, on 
wliose brow, the light of the moon shone resplen- 
dently. Soraewhat revived by the refreshment, she 
turned on him her languid but grateful eyes, and 
slowly recognising his person, a faint blush, like the 
first doubtful colouring of the dawn, suffused the pale- 
ness of her cheek. She continued to gaze earnestly on 
him for a few moments, and a few tears, the last she 
ever shed, feil from her closing eyes, — and, though 
the Springs of life were nearly exhausted, yet her 
fading spirits rallied to the recollection of home ! 
of friends ! of kindred ! and of country ! which 
the presence of a sympathizing compatriot thus pain- 
fully and tenderly awakened— then, after a convulsive 
struggle between life and death, whose shadows i» ere 
gathering on her countenance, she said in a voice 
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scarcely audible, and iu great emotion: ''I owe 
thee much, let me owe thee more— thou seest before 
thee Luxima, the Prophetess and Brachmachira 
of Cashmire! and thou wast haplj sent by the 
interposition of Providence to receive her last words, 
and to be the testimony to her people of her in- 
nocence ; and, when thou shalt return to the blessed 
paradise of her nativity, thou wilt say — ' that having 
gathered a dark spotted flower in the garden of 
love, she expiates her error by the loss of her life; 
that her disobedience to the forms of her religion, 
and the laws of her country, was punished by days 
of suffering, and by ai\ untimely death; yet that 
her soul was pure from sin, as, when clotbed in 
transcendant brightness, she outshone, in faith, in 
virtue, all women of her nation \" 

This remembrance of her former glory, deepened 
the hues of her complexion, and illumined a trän- 
sient ray of triumph in her almost beamless eyes : 
then, pausing for a moment, she fixed her look on the 
image of her tutelar god, which she still held in her 
band— the idol, wearing the form of infant beauty, 
was symbolic of that religious mystic love, to which 
she had once devoted herseif ! she held it for a mo- 
ment to her Ups, and to her heart— then, preseuting 
it to the Cashmirian, she added, "Take it, and bear 
it back to him, from whom I received it, on the day 
of my consecration, in the temple of Sirinagur ! to 
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him ! the aged grandsire whom I abandoned! — dear 

and venerablel— should he still survive the loss and 

shame of her^ his child and his disciple I should he 

still deign to acknowledge as his offspring the out- 

cast whom he cursed— the Chancalas whom — '' the 

words died away upon her quivering lips, '^ Brahma V' 

she faintly exclaimed, '^ Brahma V and, grasping the 

hands of the Missionary, alternately directed her 

looks to him and to Heaven ; but he replied not to 

the last glance of life and love. He had sunk be- 

neath the acuteness of his feelings ; and the Indian, 

believiug that his spirit had fled before her own to 

the realras of eternal peace, and there awaited to 

receive her, bowed her head, and expired in the bliss- 

ful illusion, with a smile of love and a ray of reli- 

giousjoy sheddingtheir mingled lustre onher slowly- 

closing eyes. 

•3f * * * -x- 

The guards, who by order of the Inquisition were 
sent in pursuit of the fugitives, reached the cavern 
of their retreat three days after that of the insurrec- 
tion; but here they found only a pile partly con- 
sumed, and the ashes of such aromatic plants as 
the insterstices of the surrounding rocks afforded, 
which the Hindus usually bum with the bodies of 
their deceased friends, at the funeral pyre; they 
continued, therefore, their search farther along the 
shore ; it was long, persevering and fruitless. The 
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Apostolic Nuncio of India was never heard of 
more. 

Time roUed on, aad the majestic order of nature, 
uninterrupted in its harmonious course, finely con- 
trasted the rapid vicissitudes of human events, and the 
countless changes in human institutions ; in the short 
Space of twenty years, the mighty had fallen, and the 
lowly were elevated ; the lash of oppression had passed 
altemately from the grasp of the persecutor to the 
hand of the persecuted; the slave had seized the 
seeptre^ and the tyrant had submitted to the chain. 
Portugal, resuming her independence, carried the 
Standard of her triumph eveu to the remote shores 
of the Indian ocean ; and, knowing no ally but that 
of compatriot unanimity, resisted by her single and 
unassisted force, the combined powers of a mighty 
State, the intrigues of a wily cabinet, and the arms 
of a successful potentate.* 

While vfreedom thus unfurled her spotless banner 
in a remote corner of the West, she lay mangled 
and in chains, at the foot of victorious tyranny in 
the East. Aurengzebe had waded through carnage 
and destruetion to the throne of India— he had 
seized a sceptre stained with a brother's blood, and 
wore the diadem, torn from a parent^s brow ! Worthy 
to represent the most powerful and despotic dynasty 
of the earth, his genius and his fortunes resembled 

* Revolution of Portugal. 
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the regions he governed, iningling sublimity with 
destruction; splendour with peril;— and combining, 
in their mighty scale^ the great extremes of good 
and evil. Led by a love of pleasure, or allured by a 
natural curiosity, he resolved on visiting the most 
remote and most delicious province of his empire, 
where his ancestors had so often sought repose from 
the toils of war, and fatigue of government; and 
where, twenty years before, his own heroic and un- 
fortunate nephew, Solyman Sheko, had sought 
asylum and resource against his growing power and 
fatal influence. He left Delhi for Cashmire, during 
an interval of general prosperity and peace, and per- 
formed his expedition with all the pomp of Eastern 
magnificence.* 

In the immense and motley multitude that com- 
posed his suite, there was an European Philosopher, 
who, highly distinguished by the countenance and 
protection of the emperor, had been led, by phi- 
losophical curiosity and tasteful research, to visit a 
country, whicli, more celebrated than known, had not 
yet attracted the Observation of genius, or the inquiry 
of science. He found the natural beauty of the 
vale of Cashmire, far exceeding the description of its 
scenes which lived in the songs of the Indian bards, 
and its mineral and botanic productions curious, and 
worthy of the admiration and notice of the naturalist ; 

* HistoricaL 
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and in a spot which might be deemed the region of 
natural phenomeua, he discovered more than one 
object to which a moral interest was attached. Yet 
to one object only did the interest of sentiment 
peculiarly belong; it was a sparry cavem, araong 
the hüls of Sirinagur, called, by the natives of the 
Valley, the * Grotto of Congelations !'* They pointed 
it out to straiigers as a place constructed by magic, 
which for mauy years had beeu the residence of a re- 
cluse ! a stranger, who had appeared suddenly 
among them, who had been rarely seen, and more 
rarely addressed, who led a lonely and an innocent 
life, equally avoided and avoiding, who lived un- 
molested, awakening no interest, and exciting no 
persecution — *' He was,^' they said, "a, wild and 
melancholy man ! whose religion was unknowu, but 
who prayed at the confluence of rivers, at the rising 
and the setting of the sun ; living on the produce of 
the soil, he needed no assistance, nor sought any 
intercourse ; and his life, thus slowly weariug away, 
gradually faded into death/^ 

A goala, or Indian shepherd, who missed him for 
scveral mornings at his wonted place of matinal de- 

* Monsieur de Bernier laments, in his interesting account of 
his joumey to Cashmire which he performed in the suite of Au- 
rengzebe, that circumstances prevented him visiting the Grotto of 
Congelations, of which so many stränge tales were related by the 
natives of the vaUey. 
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votion, was led by curiosity, or by compassion, to visit 
his grotto. Ile found him dead, at the foot of an 
altar which he had himself raised to the deity of his 
secret worship, and fixed in the attitude of one who 
(lied in the act of prayer. Beside him lay a small 
urn, formed of the sparry congelations of the grotto : 
on opening it, it was only found to contain some 
ashes^ a cross stained with blood^ and the dsandani 
i)f an Indian Brahmin. On the lacid surface of the 
um were carved some characters which formed the 
name of " Luxima \" It was the name of an out- 
cast, and had long been condemned to oblivion by 
the crime of its owner. 

The Indians shuddered when they pronounced it ! 
and it was believed that the ßecluse who lived 
so long and so unknown among them, was the 
sarae who once, and in days long passed, had 
seduced from the altar of the god she served, the 
most celebrated of their religious women, when he 
had visited their remote and lovely Valley in the 
cliaracter of a Christian Missionary. 



THE END. 
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